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The Natural 


Complexion 


when fresh and clear is 

the most attractive. This 

condition is secured and : 

maintained by the use of <Sieeg Ong 


_ 


Hinds Cre 


Guaranteed to contain all its advertised ingredients and to 
conform to the required standards of purity and quality. 


It keeps face, lips and hands soft, smooth and free from chapping in spite of wind 
and cold. Hinds Cream soothes and restores rough, irritated skin to its normal 
condition. It is not sticky and will not cause hair to grow. 

Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 

50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c; Do not take a substitute; there are dealers 

in every town who will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without ing to substitut 


Samples will be sent for 2c stamp to pay postage 








A. S. HINDS 287 West Street Portland, Maine 
You should try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream SOAP. Highly 
refined, delightfully fragrant and beneficial. 25c postpaid. No samples. 
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HAROLD BELL WRIGHT'S GREATEST NOVEL 


EYES OF THE WORLD 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes 
Cloth 12mo $1.35 Net 


A Real Love Story with bigger plot Harold Bell Wright has told this de- 
and more action, deeper mystery and | lightful romance so convincingly 
greater love, sweeter sentiment and and has soclearly defined the under- 
stronger passions than any novel the | lying purpose of the story that it is 
author has yet written. A deiight- stamped with the truthfulness of a 
fully wholesome romance among chapter out of real life. The theme, 
orange groves and mountains of “the ministry of art and letters,” is 
Southern California. It is more . 57 | most opportune for the cause of 
masterful than ‘‘Barbara Worth” EYE Ua more wholesome books. ‘The Eyes 
and more romantic than ‘‘The WORLD | ofthe World” is Delightfully Whole- 


Shepherd the Hills.’’ The real sts oreines hashes wie ° 
sharin. ‘of ie was “is its style, , HvetoBi Wii") some, Stirring in Action and Sweet 


color, conception and fancies. Fac wn. CIARA OR id with Sentiment for Christmas Giving. 


















Buffalo Evening News—It is pleasant to commend work that already has created so great 
an interest in its coming and find that it makes good on the promises of the publisher. 


Other Books by Harold Bell Wright 


Each volume is beautifully illustrated, handsomely bound, uniform with “The Eyes 
of the World,” in red cloth and stamped in gold. Each $1.35 Net 


Their Yesterdays The Calling of Dan Matthews 
That Printer of Udell’s The Winning of Barbara Worth 
The Shepherd of the Hills 


Harold Bell Wright’s books — six volumes — are also uniformly bound in Limp 
Full Leather, Gilt Tops, Each $1.85 Net 
Boxed in Sets, 6 Volumes, Cloth $7.50—Full Leather $10.50 


Their Yesterdays |The Uncrowned King 


Popular Edition Illustrations by Neill—16mo.Cloth 50c, Leather$i.00 


Now 50 Cents Everywhere Davenport Democrat—One caught snatches of 


: in ‘ 5 > h ills,’’ but h 
This delightful story of life and love is the eg Hane Meme moana — eles 


author’s greatest contribution to the race for | Philadelphia Record--It is a story that thrills the 
the perpetuation of the race. It isa sweet and | heart because of its tenderness of sentiment and 
tender and helpful love story. splendor of thought. 


Harold Bell Wnight’s Books are Sold by all Booksellers 
Our Catalogue of Other Publishers’ Books 


will be sent to you free upon request. It is 814 x 5% inches in size and contains over 400 pages 
advertising 25,000 of the best books of all the publishers. We list books on all subjects and 
carry every book advertised in stock. Our catalogue is a carefully compiled book-buyer’s guide. 
A ictter or post card today will bring it to you. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
ESTABLISHED 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 W. Monroe Street, CHICAGO 























———se0§” More Than 750,000 Already Sold —_—_ 
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President Wilson | 
Indorses James D. Phelan | 


‘*T was most gratified to hear of the nomination of former Mayor 
James D. Phelan for United States Senator. He has been in 
close touch with the administration in Washington, and has 
heartily supported the policies which have been inaugurated for 
the benefit of the people— ( 


‘Therefore, I appeal not only to Democrats, but to all —— 
dent citizens to rally to the support of the men who have ex- 
pressed a willingness to sustain the administration and carry on 
the work designed for the benefit of all.’’ 


Vidar Mlle, | 


James D. Phelan was three times Mayor of San Francisco. 

Appointed first woman who ever held an important public position in San Francisco. 
Served as regent of the University of California. 

Commissioner to secure re-enactment of the Geary Asiatic Exclusion Law. 
Commissioner for Hetch Hetchy legislation before Congress to secure a mountain 
water supply for the cities around San Francisco Bay. 

Commissioner to Europe by appointment of President Wilson to support the United } 
States Government’s invitation to foreign countries to participate in the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. 

Raised standard of pay for laborers in the city employ. 

Head of the San Francisco Relief Committee in the disaster of 1906. Appointed 
by the President custodian of the relief fund aggregating $10,000,000. 

Worked and spoke before the Legislature for the enactment of an anti-alien land 
ownership law. 

Experienced, capable and untrammelled, he would have but one client in Washing- 
ton, the people of his native State, California. 











Elect the Man Who Can Help 
California in Washington 
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Found faithful - after 


ten years exposure 


A remarkable story of Elgin dura- 
bility comes from Oklahoma, and is 
vouched for by a lawyer of that state. 


“In 1904 I was United States Attorney for 
the Central District of Indian Territory and 
prosecuted one . . . . fora murderalleged 
to have been committed in the Kiamitia Moun- 
tains in the old Choctaw Nation, Indian Terri- 
tory, Some ten years prior to the date of the 
prosecution. 


“The body of the deceased was found in the 
mountains ten years after he was killed, and 
was certainly identified by the remains of a 
gun marked for identification, some marked 
coins, and a certain Elgin watch carried by 
the deceased. Although the watch had lain 
by the skeleton in the mountain, exposed to the 
sunshine, rain, sleet and snow, for ten years, 
when it was discovered and picked up it began 
running and clicking off the time as perfectly 
as though it had been wound the day before.” 





Ten years of exposure to the elements, 
yet unharmed! What a gruelling test 
for such a delicate piece of mechanism ! 
What a convincing proof that lifelong 
service may be expected of Elgin 
Watches — either men’s or women’s 
models! 


ELGIN Warches 


LORD ELGIN—The Masterwatch. $735 to $85. 

LADY ELGIN—A Dainty Timekeeper— pendant 
bracelet. A wide range of prices. 

B. W. RAYMOND—The Railroad Man's Watch. $80 
to $72.50. 

G. M. WHEELER — The Foremost Medium Priced 
Watch. $50 to $25. 





and 


Ask your Elgineer—your local jeweler—to show 
you Elgin Models. Booklet sent on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Illinois 
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SUNSET for DECEMBER 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


What will Peace bring forth? Will it last? Can it be MADE to last? Where 
are the Peace Advocates? How do THEY feel about the slaughter? What can 
the United States do to bring about Peace? These are some of the questions, 
asked everywhere, which Dr. David Starr Jordan, Chief Director of the World 
Peace Foundation and Chancellor of Stanford University, will answer in an 
article palpitating with deep feeling. 

There has been a great deal of loose talk concerning the easy capture of 
Europe’s trade in South America. Lewis R. Freeman, war correspondent on the 
world battlefield of commerce, from intimate acquaintance with the Republics 
to the South shows that the task is not at all easy. He silences the loud talk of 
a rapid commercial invasion, but he also points out just how, where and when 
the Pacific Coast can increase its commerce with South and Central America. 

Gasoline at two dollars a gallon and a gallon of gasoline for every two miles; 
two axe men in front to chop down trees; moose and deer and bear watching the 
car careening on slippery sidehills; these are some of the incidents on the last leg 
of the SUNSET car’s journey from Mexico to Alaska. E. Alexander Powell tells 
how he piloted our Hudson Six “under its own power and on its own wheels” 
farther north than any other motor car has ever penetrated into British Columbia. 
A fascinating story of adventure and romance in the northern woods. Illustrated 
in colors. 

San Diego has won a great peaceful victory. When the whistles and the bells 
usher in the New Year, San Diego will throw open to the world an exposition that 
is not like other expositions. Walter V. Woehlke’s article, illustrated by many 
full-page, full-color reproductions of scenes in the magnificent Spanish city that 
is the Panama-California Exposition, will describe the fair that is to be open an 
entire year. 

WAR NEWS.—In the Pulse of the Pacific, in special articles hurried on the 
press at the last moment, the December SuNsET will tell of the developments in 
the somber world tragedy, especially of the developments in the Pacific Basin. 
The results of the November election in every Western state will be impartially 
analyzed. 


DECEMBER FICTION 
THE THREE WHO FLED, by James Francis Dwyer. This is a wonderful 


story of northern Africa, a passionate tale of love and hate with an ending beau- 
tifully in key with the Christmas season. Illustrated in colors by Arthur Cahill. 

THE LOVE OF GROM AND A-YA, in the Morning of Time, by Charles 
G. D. Roberts. Beginning a new series of the adventures of the prehistoric pair 
whose fortunes with fire and fearful beasts have been followed with interest by 
thousands. Now Grdém learns “The Bending of the Bow.” Illustrated by Paul 
Bransom. 

THE COMING OF RAND, a story of Christmas in the Far North by George 
Hyde Preston. Illustrated by Louis Rogers. 

THE GIRL BOY, third and last in the little Trilogy of Old Chinatown, by 
Grant Carpenter. Illustrated by Arthur Cahill. 

THE ALLISON PEARLS, by Edward H. Hurlbut. Lanagan gets on the 
trail of the missing necklace. Illustrated by Arthur Cahill. 

A SONG OF CRADLE MAKING. A notable poem by Constance Skinner, 
d« .orated by Maynard Dixon. 

Interesting Westerners. Sunset Service Bureau. 
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The Merriam Webster 


It is a real pleasure to use The Supreme Authority in 
thisnew and convenientedition. A delighted purchaser 
writes: ‘‘The volume is so flexible, so portable, so 
agreeable, so readable that looking up a word has 
lost all its terror.’’ 21% inches of shelf room hold 
this wonderfully compact storehouse of authentic 
information. What a satisfaction to own the work in a 
_. form so lig tht, durable, and readily accessible! 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
Thousands of other References. 
Hundreds of NEW Words not 
givenin any other dictionary. 
New Gazetteer, having nearly 
30,000 Subjects. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. 
Colored Plates and Engravings. 


The only dictionary with the new re 
divided page. Thetype matteris ¢ 
equivalent to that{of a 15-volume ae 
encyclopedia. 
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- : Ss - na ? CO., SPRING- 
a i. Only half as thick, only half as heavy Regular Edition. Printed on strong ,% FIELD, MASS. 
as the Regular Edition. Printed on expensive, thin, strong, book paper of the highest qual- (4 
opaque, imported India paper. Size, 123g x 934 x 244 ity. Size, 123g x 934 x 5 Pe Biber e re pets 
inches. Weight, only 7 lbs. inches. Weight, 1434 lbs. of, VIDED PAGE. Illustra- 
More Scholarly, Accurate, Convenient, and Authoritative than any other English r ——e and —— 
Dictionary. Critical comparison with all other dictionaries is invited. pers, 4 


WRITE for specimen pages of both India-Paper and Regular Editions. o’Name | 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS.,U.S.A. .“ 2 2 t—~—s ‘ 


For over 70 years publishers of the Genuine- Webster Pesce ng Jitires Seidieidisisia-eis or russe 7a 8 5:4 | 
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A Binder for Sunset Magazine 


We have a limited supply of Dowst Magazine 
Binders, a practical expansion binder that will 
securely bind each issue without mutilating the 
magazine in the slightest manner. Has the 
appearance of a bound volume and gives oatio 
factory service. Nothing complicated. A child 
can use it correctly. 





If you want your SUNSET to have a permanent 
value send for one of these binders. Sent postpaid 
to any address for $1.25. 





Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Here follow the advertisements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, 
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resorts, communities and colonization companies. The advertisers and .~ | ae Seed 
the announcements appearing in these columns have been investigated 
by Sunset MaGazine and are believed to be trustworthy. SuNsET does 
not accept any advertisement that will not stand investigation. 

If, after a careful consideration of these advertisements, the reader fails 
to find such information as is desired, his attention is called to the 
SUNSET SERVICE Bureau in the editorial section of this magazine. 




















HOTEL 
Alexandria 


700 Magnificent Rooms 
Absolutely Fireproof 


A symphony in concrete, steel, and marble, 
_ that appeals to the fastidious travelers 
from every land 


Tariff 


FOR ONE FOR TWO 


100 Rooms, Toilet and Lavatory ey “4 $3.00 + -: 50 
100 Rooms, With Bath. . . 
200 Rooms, With Bath. . . TH $4.00 a 5. 00 
100 Rooms, With Bath. . . 4.00 5.00 and 6.00 
100 Rooms, With Bath. . . 5.00 6.00 and 10.00 
100 Rooms, Ensuite, Drawing 

Room, Bed Room and Bath . . . . $12.00 to $20.00 


LOS ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA 


A. C. BILICKE, President 
VERNON GOODWIN, Managing Director 
MORGAN ROSS, Manager 
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California’s 
New Year Party 


As the clock strikes twelve on New Year's 
Eve, California will open to the world the gates 
of the Exposition Beautiful—The Panama- 
pe at San Diego. 


San Diego’s New Year’s Eve Party will be 
the most momentous celebration of the advent 
of a new year ever held anywhere at any time. 


Because it will mark the opening of the 
Panama Canal—the greatest engineering 
achievement of all time—the opening of the 
greatest exposition of all time, at San Diego, 
\ its first port of call—and the dawn of “The 
Year of Decision”’ 1915. 








| 


, Thousands of loyal Californians will welcome 
4 other thousands from her sister states of The 
i Great West and from the East, at San Diego 
j on that night. Joy will in truth be unconfined. 


And such a setting for a New Year's Eve 
aM Party! The big Cafe Panama on the Calle 
M4 Cristobal ablaze with lights and humming 
i with the merry voices of the throng. Down 
' the long arcades of the Exposition buildings of 
Spanish Mission architecture, lighted with the 
soft shadowless glow of Grecian lamps, are 
groups of merrymakers watching the Spanish 
dancing girls. 

The quaint street lights flicker like stars 
between the eucalyptus, the acacias and the 
pepper trees. Confetti rains everywhere. The 
Exposition band, in gorgeous black velvet, red 
sash and spangles, thrill the throng with 
California’s songs and the national anthems. 


Why spend New Year's Eve anywhere else 
when you can join with San Diego in opening 
the gates of California’s great Exposition?— 
celebrate properly the opening of the canal and 
give yourself a night which will live in 
your memory forever. 





H 


Spend New Year’s Eve at 
1 9] 5 The Exposition Beautiful 191 5 
San Diego 


Lus veo venir de lejanas 
regiones 

buscanda una morada en 

u gentil seno. 

Numancia’'—Cervantes 


— 








rom afar 
Who on thy gentle breast will seek 
to dwell.”’ 


—From'‘Numancia’''—Cervantes 
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_ Americans, 
|. Know Your Own Country! 


Now that conflict makes European 





travel impossible many more thou- 
sands of Americans will turn to their 
own country. The coming year will 
see more visitors in our National 
playgrounds than ever before. And 
well may they turn their eyes toward 
their own country for America pre- } 
sents wonderlands superior to any- 


thing that may be found in all Europe. 


ageanaaaaiil 
mM 


Yosemite 
National 


Park 


with its transcendent scenery is well 





worth the visit across the continent. 
This wonderland is one that every 
American citizen should see without 
fail. The memory of its big trees, 
glaciers, waterfalls, cascades and 
precipices will make every sightseer 
love his country more for its grandeur. = 
rhe trip to Yosemite is easily made, 
every comfort being prepared for the 
traveler 





Each year has seen an increase in the = 
number of visitors who have poured 
into Yosemite National Park. Every 
visitor who has seen the wonders of 
the great National Playground is ever 
afterward an individual advertiser of 
its attractions. 


In planning your trip to California and 
the Pacific Coast make it a part of 
your itinerary to see Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. The few days necessary 





to visit the playground will be remem- 





bered as the best part of your journey. 


In the heart of the Park is Sentinel 
Hotel, a modern inn open the year 
through at rates of $3.00 to $4.00 a 
day, $20.00 to $25.00 a week. At the 
end oi the railroad is Hotel Del Portal, 
whose rate is $4.00 a day. 











Beautiful souvenir booklet mailed on] FOR FOLDER write to the Yosemite Valley Railroad 






































receipt of $1. Address Yosemite Valley Company, Merced, California, orcall 
Railroad Company, Merced, California. on any Southern Pacific Agent. F 
} = 7 T r TITITIT TINT TTT] TTT — 
lll NN UAAEORUAAEAEUAEEAT TTT | TTT 
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TROLLEY TOURS 





THROUGH 
Sunny Southern California’ | 
LOS THEIDEAL, POPULAR, ECONOMICAL 
ANGELES WAY TO COMPLETE KNOWLEDGE 
The most rapidly OF THE LAND OF WONDER 


growing of the great 


American cities RITE for b ee ee ee 
of the West. W or our beautifully illustrated bookle 


“Trolley Trips Through Wonderland,” an 

Population interesting story of “Southland” tours. It is FREE 

eo for the asking, and teems with information about all 

the points of greatest interest on The World’s Greatest 

Electric Transportation System. 1000 miles of 

Standard Railway through “The land of heart’s 
desire.” 











reife) ’ 
OLEY. TRIP. 


Te) 


PACIFIC EI ECTRIC RAILWAY 


D. W. PONTIUS, Traffic Manager Los Angeles, California 
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ONE CITY AND DISTRICT THAT 
HAVE NEVER KNOWN DEPRESSION 


A History Without Labor Troubles, Without Booms, Without Setbacks; a 
History Marked Throughout by Optimism Founded on Wonderful Faéts. 


L PASO, Texas, is the most important city south of Denver, between San Antonio, 
E Texas, and Los Angeles, Cal., a distance of 1500 miles east and west. Within 600 

miles of EL PASO in any direction there is no other city so large or so important 
commercially as EL PASO. 

AUTOMOBILE ROUTES—AIl the overland routes that are open the year round 
necessarily pass through El Paso because El Paso (the name means ““The Pass”) controls 
the lowest and best pass over the continental divide. No other route is so rich in interest 
as the El Paso route. 

Paso first. At El Paso one may best gain perspective, look around, and get one’s bearings. 
Metropolis of West Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and northern Mexico. 

AGRICULTURE—200,000 acres of the finest fruit land, truck, grain, and alfalfa 
land in the El Paso valleys are under the greatest irrigation reservoir in the world, the 
Elephant Butte dam ($10,000,000 U. S. government project). Permanent and abundant 
water supply. Land prices exceedingly low. Markets favorable. 

WHOLESALE TRADE, MANUFACTURING, MINING, LIVESTOCK, TIM- 
BER—Opportunities in all lines, for capital and profitable effort, in “The El Paso South- 
west.”” Ideal conditions of living. People broad and progressive. 

FOR INFORMATION on any point, address “El Paso Chamber of Commerce,” 

aso, Texas. 


lI 
(Ten-day Stopover allowed on all railroad and Pullman tickets via EL PASO.) 




















CALIFORNIA 


AND PACIFIC COAST 
Nature’s Exposition 


cAND ALL-THE-YEAR VACATION GROUND 


Yosemite National Park San Joaquin and Santa Clara Valleys 
Mariposa Big Tree Grove Lake County Resorts and Springs 
Shasta Resorts Lake Tahoe Region 
Del Monte and Monterey Bay Points Klamath and Crater Lakes 
Paso Robles, Santa Barbara and Kings and Kern River Canyons 

Coast Country Santa Cruz, Mountains and Big Trees 
Los Angeles and its Beaches Sacramento Valley 
Pasadena, Riverside and Redlands San Francisco, Oakland and Bay Region 
Byron, Paraiso and Gilroy Hot Springs Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


THE EXPOSITION LINE—1915—FIRST IN SAFETY 


For beautifully illustrated booklet address CHAS. S. FEE, P. T. M., San Francisco 
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The Story of Kern 


It is an interesting, a vitally interesting story to every man who is looking for opportunity 
and a new home. It is a story that will awaken every impulse of progressiveness in the man 
who would get ahead and stay ahead. 


Now that the winter season is on, you have plenty of time to read, haven't you? Sit 
around the fire and think? Wouldn’t it be a pleasure to know that in the morning instead 
of breaking a path through the snow to the barn that you could go out in your shirt-sleeves 
and plow around blossoming orange trees or turn the cows into the green alfalfa pasture? 


There is no argument about the advantages of California climate. Facts do not admit of 
argument. The Kern county farmer does not know what is meant by the rigors of winter. 
It is true that the growing season stops for a short period but there is no uncomfortably 
cold weather to contend with. 

The story of the settlement of Kern county makes mighty interesting reading. Illus- 
trated with pictures of actual farming activities it is doubly interesting. We have the facts 
done up in a beautifully illustrated folder and booklet. The facts are put forth in plain 
unvarnished English. There is no attempt to delude or to over-do the matter. We want 
more people—more of the same sort that have already made waste places bloom and bear 
fruit. i<ern county has room for 200,000 farmers. The statement is not over-drawn. 
Kern is a tremendous county, a county of tremendous possibilities. It is one of California's 
richest counties, made so by the continually increasing wealth from its orchards and fields, 
and mines and oil wells. 


If you are energetic and willing and really want to get a home in one of California's richest 
and most productive counties send us your name and address and ask for our literature. 
You may be sure we will give you the straight facts because we would not want to disap- 
point you if you came to see our county. 


WRITE TO T. F. BURKE, SECRETARY 


| Kern County Board of Trade 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 








===! 
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The Tax Levy of Yolo County is 
One of the Lowest in California 


Notwithstanding the fact that our county is building miles of good roads, concrete 
bridges, fine public buildings and keeping abreast with the development of this great 
state our tax rate is one of the lowest in the state, the county indebtedness is practi- 
cally nothing and every current bill is met promptly. 
The farmer who anticipates moving to a new location will quickly realize the importance 
of this statement. 

he financial condition of Yolo County i is due to the fact that our farmers invariably 
produce good crops for which they receive good prices. Dairying is a leading industry \ 
and dairying pays exceptionally well in this county. hd 
For full information about homeseekers opportunities address il <e 


H. S. MADDOX, Secretary YOLO COUNTY PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION COMMISSION 
[Not organized for profit] WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA [Not in the land selling business] 


































Great Opportunities at 


TUCSON 


ARIZONA 


are attracting thousands of homeseekers, 





One of the Wells on the Canoa Ranch near Tucson ma 
discharging 2500 gallons per minute farmers and investors 


30,000 acres have been developed at Tucson within the past 
two years. Thousands of acres are still available. 


$3,000,000 is now being invested in public improvements, 
public and semi-public buildings, hotels, clubs and homes. 


TUCSON has the finest -winter climate in the world, and is 


a wholesome home community. 


The University of Arizona is located at Tucson, and the 
p"blic school system is of a high standard. 


Why not locate in TUCSON ? 


Write for booklets and information to 


CHAM BER oO F CO M MERCE = of the —. 0 well — buildings on 


Pueblo Club Bldg. TUCSON, ARIZONA the Campus of the University of Arizona 












































Rich Mellow Land in the Heart of the Sacramento Valley 


+! you are a farmer you will know what that means. The Sacramento 
Vailey is California’s richest, most productive valley. 


GLENN COUNTY 


is the heart of the Sacramento Valley. Water has transformed Glenn 
County into a vast orchard and field. Good crops, pleasant climate, good 
markets, plenty of water, steadily increasing land values offer most to the 
intending homeseeker. Plenty of opportunities for wide-awake industrious 
farmers. 

Our farmers raise, besides the ordinary farm crops, oranges, lemons, grape 
fruit, almonds, olives, figs, etc. 

For literature, address either of the undersigned organizations: 


Willows Chamber of Commerce. . . . . . . ~ Willows, California 
Orland Chamber of Commerce . . . . . . ~ ~ Orland, California 
Bayles Business Men’s League . . . . . . - ~ Bayles, California 
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or either of these organizations: 








The Small Farm Predominates 


There are as many twenty to forty acre farms in Fresno as there are farms of all other sizes combined. 
Formerly the great ranches led, but settlement has brought the average far and away in favor of the 
small farm. 


There are no less than 4000 farms in Fresno county which contain between twent, and forty acres 
What does this indicate? It indicates that the small unit is the most profitably farmed. 


Fresno is a county of diversified industries. ‘This county annually produces over $40,000,000 worth 
of products. Fruit alone makes up more than $2,225,000; raisins add $4,000,000 to $5,000,000; cereals 
over $3,000,000 and alfalfa from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000; dairy products add as much more; wines 
and brandy contribute $3,000,000 to the county’s wealth and lumber and mill products au equal 
amount; oil valued at $10,000,000 is another of the items of wealth. 


Fresno county produces three-fourths of the entire raisin crop of America and more than Spair -the 
original raisin growing country. The fruit products of this county include such quick return high- 
priced products as oranges, lemons, peaches, figs, grapes, nectarines, olives, apricots. Besides these 
are the cereal products, alfalfa, dairy products, small fruits, etc. 


The small farm will always predominate in Fresno county. There will be many more small farms than 
there are now because the small farm is the ideal unit. Twenty to forty acres will make a good living 
and leave a comfortable bank balance for any energetic farmer. Twenty to forty acres is all that one 
man can comfortably handle and twenty to forty acres here will yield far more than a quarter section 
in the Middle West or East. 


If you would like to know more about Fresno county send for our literature. We guarantee its 
accuracy and truthfulness. 


Fresno County hamber of Commerce 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce. Kingsburg, Cal. 


Sanger Chamber of Commerce....... Sanger, Cal. Fowler Chamber of Commerce....... Fowler, Cal. 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce. . . Coalinga, Cal. Parlier Chamber of Commerce....... Parlier, Cal. 
Selma Chamber of Commerce........ Selma, Cal. Riverdale Chamber of Commerce. Riverdale, Cal. 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce........ Clovis, Cal. Laton Chamber of Commerce ....... Laton, Cal. 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce.... Reedley, Cal. Kerman Chamber of Commerce....Kerman, Cal. 
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New Fontana School House 





The Fontana Girl’s School House is One 
Feature of the Development of aTract of 


17,000 Acres 


At the Very Heart and Center of the 
Washington Navel Orange Belt, in 
Southern California. 





 aseorsallenll) 
There is not only this beautiful, modern, com- 

lete Schoolhouse in the Center of Fontana, 

ut Fontana has more than a hundred miles 
of streets, graded, oiled, surfaced, lined with 
shade trees and ornamental trees and shrubs. 

hese streets lead through tracts where oranges, 
lemons, grapefruit have n “planted to 
order” for hundreds of men and women, liv- 
ing all over the world. They are paying for 
their land, and the trees, an e care—at 
low prices, on easy terms. 


There Is a Home 
for YOU At Fontana 


You can have it planted in any sort of trees— 
oranges, lemons, grapefruit, olives, figs, peaches, 
apricots—you can have it cared for, you can 
pay a little money down, make small payments 
through the years. Better find out what you 
can do. It is too great an opportunity not to 
learn about it. 


Fontana now has two transcontinental _rail- 
ways, with stations on the property, the Pacific 
Electric railway, with connections to every city 
and town and beach in Southern California. 
The Foothills Boulevard, or State Highway, 
one of the Finest Automobile and Carriage 
roads in the World—and Still More Comfort 
and Beauty in Prospect. 








THOMAS D. CAMPBELL & COMPANY 


207 Washington Building 
Los Angeles 
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When You Mire Down 
in Two Feet of Slush 


This Winter— 


Think of San Joaquin county. Think of the 270 miles 
of fine paved highways over which the San Joaquin 
farmer is driving to market. Think of the county 
which is threaded with roads built like city streets! 


You might also think of plowing in midwinter under 
ideal conditions.. The San Joaquin county farmer goes 
right ahead with his plowing, fearful neither of snows 
nor zero weather. It may rain for a few days, probably 
will, but not enough to interrupt the farm work 
materially. 


San Joaquin is unusually gifted with facilities for market- 
ing the tremendous products from her farms and 
orchards. Five transcontinental railway lines criss- 
cross the county. There are four hundred miles of 
navigable waterways within the county. Freight rates 
are very low. The big markets are within easy reach. 
This county is less than a hundred miles from any of 
the cities which cluster around San Francisco Bay. 
Boats ply daily to and from the great central California 
metropolis. Electric suburban lines besides the steam 
lines connect with the state capital. 


San Joaquin county has excellent schools, churches 
and social centers. Its people are progressive, earnest, 
busy workers. Its farms are intelligently cared for 
and intensively cultivated. 


There is still room for more settlers and we want to 
get in touch with all who are desirous of locating in a 
worth-while county. Any of the undersigned organiza- 
tions will gladly send you literature and tell you about 
the various opportunities in a particular section of the 
county. 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce . . . Stockton 
Secretary, Lodi Merchants Association. . . Lodi 
Secretary, Tracy Board of Trade Tracy 
Secretary, Manteca Board of Trade. . . Manteca 
Secretary, Ripon Board of Trade Ripon 
Secretary, Escalon Commercial Club . . Escalon 


‘San Joaquin County 


California 
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lhlormn JPERRY 


Madison Street and Boren Avenue 


SEATTLE 


Hotel Perry caters to exclusive transient and permanent guests. 
It is absolutely fireproof and is furnished according to the most 
modern ideas of luxury, comfort and refinement. It commands 
a magnificent view of Puget Sound, the Cascades and the 
Olympics. European Plan, 

Rooms with bath, $2.00 a day and upward. 

Send for descriptive, profusely tllustrated booklet of Hotel 
Perry, Seattle and the surrounding Puget Sound country. 


B. H. BROBST, Manager 














—W hile in Seattle— 


Surround yourself with the 
homelike atmosphere of the 


Hotel 
Washington Annex 


A hotel bullt around the words comfort, 
courtesy and convenience. 


200 rooms—all facing outward. Sultes for familles 
and parties. Strictly fireproof construction. 


Rates, $1.00 per day up. J. H. DAVIS, Propr. 

















“Near Everywhere” 
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make a living at least effort, to 
ascertain where to live and live 
longest, write 
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4 Western Oregon particularly needs 
’ more dairymen, more growers of i 
\ hogs, more poultrymen, more (M 
mn farmers. n 
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The Southern Pacific 


JOHN M. SCOTT, General Pass. Agt., 
Portland, Oregon 
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—Of ficial Homeseekers— 


Guide Free 


The Bureau of Immigration and Statistics of the State 

of Washington has compiled a very comprehensive 

\ homeseekers guide and also other bulletins showing 
An enjoyable education for the bs dairy, stock and poultry farming possibilities in the 
traveler, an rr wd —- i - 
en, Frequent sailings b a, Y 

senaonamerse leeriwtee teil, Kioto ie. State of Washington 


Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and Buenos Ayres. 





TOURS AROUND SOUTH AMERICA rea This 112 page book contains detailed information by 
counties and enumerates many splendid opportunities 
BUSK & DANIELS, GENERAL AGENTS ; for the man of moderate means. Special attention 


a3 Produce Exchange, N. ¥., or Local Agents paid to correspondence. Send for guide or any of the 


above bulletins you are interested in. 


Address I. M. HOWELL, Commissioner, 
Dept. J, Olympia, Wn. 

















Photos, Photo Developing, Etc. | —— 
Fotos, Fhoto Developing, Etc. | | WNSURE YOUR INCOME 




















brilliant photographs of all Hawaiian scénes, Make yourself safe in case of accident or sickness. Com- 
4 > ° pensation for disability from pneumonia, pleurisy, rheu- 
including Volcanoes, Oahu Island Drive, etc. matism, fevers, burns, bruises, fractures, amputations, 
Developing and printing done. Experienced appendicitis, etc. Let us tell you how little Income 
| ] d l . c Insurance costs in the largest health and accident insur- 
employes only, under personal supervision of ance company in the world. 
R. W. Perkins. : ¢ , I ¢ I g 
Peninsular & Oriental S. N. | H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
Co. Frequent Sailings, India, | Over $13,500,000 paid in claims to about 500,000 policy holders 
Chin Philippine Wicca eee cence cng ee on emer ey Se ee arn on 
ae ° >> id Japan, J. E. BETTS, Resident Manager 
Australia, New Zealand. | Alaska Commercial Bldg., San Francisco 
Winter Tours in India. raae 
Round World Tours. For full | INAME 2... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccesecsceecceecess 
information apply Cunard | | ADDRESS ............:ceeceee scence eee tennessee ee eeeees 
Line, 21-24 State St., N. Y. | | Acr........... ROCAIPANEION «05s bawdy er eamkoneeepoukens 


























Hotel Stewart FARMERS WANTED 


GEARY STREET, ABOVE UNION SQUARE Send for 44 views of the best wheat, barley, 
alfalfa, hog and cattle land in the West. Free 


es an F ranc t sco Water. Peat garden soil. Yields 70 bushels. 
Only $100 an acre, on easy terms. Don’t 
OOSTER CO., 


European Plan $1.50aday up, American Plan $3.50 aday up. delay. . M. 
303 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 


Motorbus meets all trains and steamers. 














In all the World no Waters like these aes 


Wilbur Hot Sulphur Springs | REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 








COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
‘ = ne . ate ieate From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
Hot Mud Baths nat urally heated and medicated shipping. Cargcarefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
Hot and Cold Sulphur Baths TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Cure Rheumatism, Malaria, Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles ten 203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Open all year. Pacific Building, San a Sey s - = Nuy’s Bldg., Los Angeles 
re ~ os : one: tt 

Address J. W. Cuthbert, Wilbur Springs, Cal., via Williams, or Nias Wark ace ay si Cinciansti 


Information Bureau S. P. Co., 884 Market St.,San Francisco | 











Dreamy, languorous Honolulu, kissed by the sea and fanned by incense-laden zephyrs, “alls you from 
the rain and wind, the snow and cold of “the States,” to the mellow warmth of a sub-tropical isle. 4 


HOTEL MAJESTIC HOTEL BLAISDELL | 


(UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT) 
EXTEND A FRIENDLY WELCOME 


Ideally situated in the heart of Hawaii's most beautiful city. 

odern in every respect. Rates reasonable. - a z - 
Come and experience the thrills of surf-board riding on a sparkling sea in the glorious island sunshine—enjoy the 
delights of motoring through lovely lanes bordered with sky-high cocoanut palms—visit historic volcanos—play tennis 
and golf in the most seductive climate in the world--come, you who need rest and recreation, come to Honolulu for 
an outing the memory of which will linger with you always. 
Booklets describing the splendors of the Hawaiian group, may be had for the asking. 


HOTEL MAJESTIC HOTEL BLAISDELL 


HONOLULU 
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REAL ESTATE—Oregon 





F OR SALE OR EXCHANGE. —Rogue I Riv er Valley Fruit 
Lands. Dairy, Stock, Poultry Ranches and Timber. Best 
all-the-year-round climate on coast. Health resort. Won- 
derful Medicinal Springs. Fine colonization tracts in Oregon 
and in the South. Beaver Realty Co., Ashland, Ore. 


REAL ESTATE—Australia 


VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA, wants settlers. Special in- 
ducements; government land; railways; free schools; cheap 
irrigation; 31 years to pay for ng go adapted to alfalfa, 
corn, grains, fruit, etc.; climate like California; ample mar- 
kets; reduced passages; special excursion being arranged. 
Free particulars from F. T. A. Fricke, government represen- 
tative from Victoria, 687 Market St., San Francisco, Cal., 
Box 111. 











REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 


PROFITABLE LITTLE FARMS AT RICHLAND 
Heights in Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, selected location, 
5 and 10 acre tracts, $250.00 and up, easy terms—good fruit, 
vegetable, poultry and live stock country. Large list of 
other farms. Send for literature now.  F. 4a Baume, 
Agr'l Agt., N. & W. Ry., 267 Arcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


TOURISTS AND HOME SEEKERS WANTED. —Trav- 
elers and those wishing to escape severe climate invited to 
Columbus. Death rate near lowest. Streets among most 
beautiful in world. 4 new hotels. Inquire Board of Trade, 
Columbus, Ga. 


BIRCH AND COTTONWOOD HOMESTEAD LANDS, 
Cooks Inlet, Alaska. Characteristic views, $1 doz. Views and 
information on soils, climate, location, $2. _H. M. Muscott, 
Seward, Alaska. Member 1914 Gov't Land Survey. 


ASH FOR YOUR REAL ESTATE or business, 














any 
ee anywhere. For quick sale, send description and 
srice. Established in 1893. Northwestern Business Agency, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for free search. Watson 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, , Washington, D.C. 


IDEAS WANTED. Manufacturers are writing for 
atents procured through me. Three books with list of 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice Free. I get patent or 
no fee. R. B. Owen, 105 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
7 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 each; 
constant demand; devote all or spare time; experience or 
correspondence course unnecessary. Details free. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 321 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















LOOK! $50 each writing moving picture plays. Our 
Complete, up-to-date instructions tell how. Correspondence 
course unnecessary. We have special offer. Details free. 
E-Z Scenario Co., 8. 309 West 93 St., New York. 





WRITERS WANTED at once to send us poems or melo- 
dies for new songs. We can compose music and arrange for 
ington, D.C. immediately. Dugdale Co., Dept. 183, Wash- 
se Sai 





PICTURE PLAYS $50.00 each. Revised and scid in 20 
studios here. No correspondence course. Details free. 
State experience. Photoplay Bureau, Box 336, Sta. C, 
Los Angeles. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SPLENDID PAYING BUSINESS ready for refined, 
intelligent man or woman, over 30 years old. to take hold of 
as district agent. Large corporation. Products extensively 
advertised. Thousands use and indorse. Every home needs 





badly. Investment of $52.50 fully secured. Position — 
pay over $2500 yearly. eo references requir 
1055 Curtiss Bldg., Buffalo, N. 








CAPITAL introduced. for ‘Sound enterprises of all kinds. 
5% Commission. Bond and stock issues placed. Under- 
writing procured. References exchanged. Address Cooke & 
Byrne, Harcourt Street, Dublin, Ireland. 


- HELP WANTED _ 
SALESMEN 








ADDITIONAL NEEDED by the largest 
thermometer makers in the country, to sell advertising ther- 
mometers to manufacturers and merchants. Big profits. 
Pleasant work _on full or spare time. Will you seize this 
opportunity? Let me tell you what our men are making. 
Sales Mgr. Taylor Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

SALESM! E N—Farn $2,000 to $4,000 a year. 
bination, 12 tools in one. 





New Com- 
Sells at sight to contractors, farm- 
ers, teamsters, fence builders, threshers, miners. Weighs 24 
pounds, lifts 3 tons. Stretches wire, pulls posts, hoists, etc. 
Chance for men who want honest money making —- 
Harrah Manufacturing Co., Box A, Bloomfield, nd. 

SALESMEN for small ‘tow ns, whole time or “ side-line. 
Spec ial sales plan allowing return of unsold goods makes 
quick easy daily sales. _ $5.00 commission on each order. 
Something entirely new. Write for pocket outfit today. 
May Mfg. Co., 212 Sigel St., Chicago, Ill. 


FREE ILLU STR/ ATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in U. S. service. Thousands of vacancies 
every year. here is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for booklet 
8- 914. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C 








AGENTS.—Greatest offer ever made. Eleven-piece toilet 


article set and $1.00 carving set. All cost you 50c; sells for 
$1.00—twenty sales a day easy. Write today. Pierce 
Chicago. 


Chemical © Jompany, Station C, 





WOUL D YOU take a steady job clearing $30 weekly with 
opportunity of being district manager. Experience unneces- 
sary. Great crew managers proposition. al plan always 
wins. E. M. Davis, Pres., R111 Davis Bldg., Chicago. 

~ REPORT LOC ag INFORMA ATION, News, Names, ete. 
We have established markets. Confidential—no canvassing 














—spare time. Exceptional | games ecm Particulars for 
stamp. ‘‘Nisco’’, Dept. BCS, Cincinnati, O. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Fall catalogue 
Buying cata- 
101 


“OLD- ‘COINS. BOUG HT AND SOLD. 
list of coins for sale, free to collectors only. § 
logue quoting prices I pay 10 cts. William Hesslein, 


Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


~ LISTEN! 





We have ‘that typewriter you want, at a bar- 


gain. We are reliable, responsible, 15 years’ expe rience. 
Thousands of satisfied customers. Standard Typewriter 
Exchange, 32 Park Row, New York. 





PEDIGRE ED DOGS for sale. Dachshunde, 3 males, 3 
females; Boston terriers, 2 males; English setters, 4 female 
puppies; Foxhounds, 2 males, 1 female; German Shepherds 
(Police Dogs) litter coming. Blue Blood Kennels, Babylon, 
Long Island. 





MUSIC 


SONG POEMS WANTED for publication. ed money 
writing song poems. Experience unnecessary. Have paid 
hundreds of dollars to writers. Send us your verses or mel- 
odies or write for instructive booklet—it’s free. Marks- 
Goldsmith Co., Dept. 41, Wash., D. C. 











KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to Ansa the hair — growing again, 
Easy, painless, h harmieas. Booklet Fre Write to-day 
D. d. MAHLER, 451D MAMLER PARK, PROVIDENCE, B. lL 
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SAFETY BLADES SHARPENED 


GUARANTEED BETTER THAN NEW 
30c per dozen, Postage prepaid. We sell new razors and blades of all 
makes. Prompt service. 


PHIL MIRSKY, 926 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Do You 
One Having 


Ex-President Roosevelt used to astonish 
callers at the White House by his intimate 
knowledge of their business. He knew how 
to tap the right sources in advance. 





Pres. ‘Poincare Re. 


OPO 


Somay you. With the new Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica you can be the peer of the most intelligent men 
and women. It is the means to comprehensive, 
accurate knowledge upon any subject. This won- 
E derful book, published by the Cambridge University 
DP” Te Kae p OF Press, and written by 1500 recognized authorities, 
ae = ‘SN | brings a fund of profitable information within your 
QS! f LS mental reach. Every branch of human thought and 
activity—religicn, geography, politics, all the sciences, 

history, invention, manufacture, commerce, finance, art and 
literature—is discussed in a way that enlightens, educates and entertains. 


Every day comes an opportunity to stand out above your fellow men because 
you 4now. You discuss the morning’s news that the warring nations of Europe 
complain of each other’s atrocities, asserting that many acts are committed contrary 
to the laws of war. What are the laws of war? How were they made and what 
compels them to be observed? Let an eminent authority tell you in the Britannica. 


Why Did the European Cauldron Boil Over? 


The Kaiser declared war on France because Russia refused to let Austria make war on Servia. 
This is a true but a very superficial answer to the popular inquiry as to the cause of the greatest 
war of all times. 


This war is the sudden boiling up of conditions that have been simmering for generations. Ask 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
120 West 32d St., New York 


Please send me, free of cost, 
**The Britannica Book of the 
War.”’ 
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Speak as Wage 


Authority? . 


the trained man who knows how to find the 
truth of things quickly to tell you why 
Russia counts on an uprising of the Slavs 
against Austria; why Italy refuses to take 
sides with Austria; why Belgium, Switzerland and ° 
Holland are called the “buffer” states; why Belgium 
is called the “Cock Pit” of Europe, and he will turn 
straight to the one book of complete, condensed, 
authentic information—the New Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (29 volumes, 41,000 separate articles). 


The serious-minded reader who owns this famous 
work is not content with mere newspaper reports of 
the fighting day by day. He gets at the causes of 
the war—the story of the personal ambitions, diplomatic in- 
trigues, national fears and racial hatreds that brought on this catastrophe 
which affects the whole human race, not only the living, but many generations to 
come. He turns to the article on Germany and reads of the federation of the 
German states and the birth of the Empire; of its war with Austria, now its ally, 
and how the sudden rise of Germany, under Bismarck’s leadership, upset the 
balance of power on the Continent. He learns how Austria got its foothold in the Balkans. He 
turns to Russia and learns about the Czar’s aspirations in the Black Sea area, and to England and 
learns of her long diplomatic effort to maintain the political equilibrium among five envious powers. 


Our New Booklet Tells This Extraordinary Story 


**The Britannica Book of the War’’ gives the only authoritative review of events in Europe which 
have nowy resulted in calling 17,000,000 men into the field. This booklet, just off the press, 
consists of 48 pages, and all of the information in it is taken from the New Encyclopaedia Britannica. 















For your convenience we attach a ccupon, which we invite you to fill in and send to us. 
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The Value of Cocoa 


As an article of food depends upon the quality of 
the cocoa beans used and the process of manu- 
facture; the flavor and palatability depend largely 
upon the blending of the products gathered 
from the different parts of the tropical world. 





Registered U. S. Patent Office 


THE WALTER BAKER COMPANY 


Has had an unparalleled experience 
of over one hundred and thirty- 
three years in the selection and 
blending of the world’s products. 
The process of manufacture used 
in their mills, the largest in the 
world, is purely mechanical, and 
perfectly preserves the delicious 
natural flavor, the attractive rich 
red-brown color and great nutritive 
qualities of high-grade cocoa beans. 
Their preparations, both Cocoa and 
Chocolate, have an unequaled rep- 
utation for purity, quality and flavor 
— attested by 


53 HIGHEST AWARDS 


from International and Local Ex- 
positions in Europe and America. 


A very attractive recipe book, containing forty new recipes for HOME MADE 
CANDIES in which Cocoa or Chocolate is used, sent free to any address. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 








DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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THE PULSE OF THE PACIFIC 


Californian Jingoes Must Not 
Provoke War 


APAN hecame exceedingly nervous 

when, after its ultimatum to Germany 

had been delivered, American criticism 
of Japanese aggression reached Nippon. 
So wrought up was the populace that reports 
of the departure of the American battleship 
fleet for the Far East, rumors of contem- 
plated armed support for Germany, found 
widespread credence. It required energetic, 
reassuring denials by the Japanese govern- 
ment to allay the fears of the populace. 
And after the Japanese occupation of Jaluit 
and of the Carolines the Japanese press 
resented even the very tactful unofficial 
American inquiries regarding the intentions 
of Japan in the South Pacific. 

The domestic affairs of Japan are not in 
an ideal condition. High taxes, the naval 
graft scandals, the prolonged contest be- 
tween the aristocracy and the masses, un- 
satisfactory industrial conditions, disas- 
trous earthquakes and crop failures in parts 
of the empire have contributed to the rest- 
lessness of the people. Japan is not in a 
placid mood. And it distrusts the United 
States. It has shown that it is ready to 
believe the wildest rumors concerning Amer- 


ican intentions. Yet Japan, and especially 
Premier Okuma, at heart sincerely desire 
to remain on friendly terms with the 
United States. 

Out of such mutual distrust and suspicion 
the European war was born; it behooves the 
United States to act with the greatest cir- 
cumspection in its dealings with the nervous 
Japanese. 

With special force does this admonition 
apply to California. Owing to lack of sup- 
port, Tveitmoe’s Asiatic Exclusion League 
has gone out of business. The death of the 
League proves definitely that there is no 
popular demand whatsoever for further anti- 
Japanese measures. The anti-alien land law 
has accomplished its purpose; no new land 
purchases are being made by Japanese. The 
small amount of land now being held by them 
will gradually be restored to white ownership 
or else descend to American-born Japanese 
who have the full rights of citizenship. 

LABOR PLANS NEW ATTACK 

Yet organized labor, which has no agri- 
cultural workers in its ranks, is not satisfied. 
It proposes to demand that the coming Cali- 
fornian legislature repeal that clause in the 
anti-alien land law which confers upon 
Japanese the right to lease agricultural land 
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for three years. The State Federation of 
Labor has sounded all candidates for the 
legislature as to their attitude toward this 
repeal, and a majority of the candidates has 
promised to support the labor measure. 

The Japanese in California, having ac- 
quired wisdom, will not protest, will ignore 
the legislature. Nevertheless the introduc- 
tion of the bill repealing the lease clause, 
probably followed by new attempts to 
raise the license of Japanese fishermen and 
to establish separate schools for Japanese 
children, is bound to increase the suspicious 
fears on the other side of the Pacific. 

Internal dissension, fear and suspicion 
bred the war on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Will California, will the nation, allow a 
handful of hotheaded fanatics to approach 
the fuse with a lighted match? 


Neutralize the Sacramento Legislature 


HAT the United States has been able 

I to preserve its neutrality and main- 

tain cordial relations with all bel- 
ligerents speaks well both for the inherent 
poise and self-control of the American 
people and for the firm wisdom of the 
Administration. The dim, vague picture 
of the European holocaust—its full horror 
will not be known for some time—has had 
a sobering effect upon the nation, even 
upon the foreign-born part of the popula- 
tion. Jingoism is dead. The West did not 
place a chip upon its shoulders when the 
free movement of its copper in neutral 
bottoms to neutral ports was impeded; the 
hairon the neck of the Pacific Coast’s yellow- 
peril shouters did not rise when Japan came 
far into the Pacific and took possession of 
Jaluit island in the Marshal group; the 
yellow press of the Slope had no visions of a 
Japanese uprising in Hawaii. England’s 
attempt to prevent the transfer of a Dollar 
Line vessel from the British to the American 
flag at Rio de Janciro aroused no flaming 
comment in California. 

If the Californian legislature which is to 
assemble in Sacramento early in January 
can be induced to do the obvious and forget 
the politics based upon anti-Japanese legis- 
lation, there is no danger whatever of sparks 
in the West. 

Anti-Japanese statutes are not needed. 
The number of Japanese in California is 
decreasing; Japan is faithfully observing 
its part of the Gentlemen’s Agreement. 
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Hostile action or agitation will not only be 
filled with potential danger to the peace of 
the country but, aside from this aspect, it 
will be extremely bad taste. Japan is among 
the twenty-seven nations that have ac- 
cepted an official invitation to participate 
in the San Francisco universal exposition; 
Japan next year will be officially a guest of 
the United States. Considerations of mere 
courtesy and good manners should have 
weight enough to forestall a wholly unneces- 
sary, uncalled-for slap at an invited guest. 

Californian legislators with anti-Japanese 
bills in their pockets should beware. This is 
no time for cheap politics. A_ fearful 
responsibility rests upon the man who need- 
lessly lights a match in the powder maga- 
zine. If the Californian press will take a 
decided stand right now, if it will impress 
upon foolhardy, selfish, thoughtless legis- 
lators the gravity of the situation and the 
urgent need of wise restraint, the press will 
render the entire country a patriotic service. 


Is Japan’s Expansion a Menace? 


APAN’S ultimatum to Germany was 

accompanied by a note to the Powers 

in which the Nippon government prom- 
ised ‘ultimately’ to withdraw from Kiao 
Chow. Since the declaration of war against 
Germany both Japan and England have 
moved troops and conducted operations on 
neutral Chinese soil without so much as 
asking leave of the Chinese government. 
The Japanese have gone even farther afield. 
They have taken possession of the German- 
built railroad running inland through Shan- 
tung province on the plea of “military 
necessity,” against the protest of the Chi- 
nese government. 

Against these steps the United States 
government has no cause to protest. In 
Shantung province the door was only nom- 
inally open; the German bulk used to fill 
almost the entire frame. Hereafter the 
Japanese will perform that service. 

Nor has the United States reasonable 
cause to worry about the “‘temporary”’ occu- 
pation, for “military reasons,” of the Caro- 
line and Marshal archipelagoes in the South 
Pacific by the Japanese. If the islands had 
to change hands, America would un- 
doubtedly have preferred to see a company 
of Australian troops occupy them, but even 
a permanent transfer to Japan need arouse 
no apprehension in the sturdy Caucasian 
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On October 9 the Japanese placed siege guns on Prince 

Henry mountain, 1000 feet high, that dominates Tsing- 

tau’s inner forts. The Japanese control the large island 

in Kiao Chow bay and have taken possession of the 

German-built railroad running far into the interior of 

Shantung. Chinese protest against this violation of 
neutral territory was disregarded 

—XxX—xX Outer lines of defense 

Inner line of defense 

chest. The fate of Germany’s South Pacific 
holdings, the ease of their conquest by a 
few light cruisers and a few squads of ma- 
rines proves conclusively that the fate of 
any territorial dependency rests exclusively 
with the strength of the owner’s fleet. 
Coaling stations and scattered naval bases 
may be handy in time of peace, but they 
are practi_ally worthless in war unless they 
are strongly, expensively defended. Even 
then these defenses are of small aggressive 
value—see Tsingtau—unless the defenders 
likewise have command of the sea. 

From the ethical standpoint Japan can- 
not be held guilty of an offense even should 
she settle on the islands for a long stay. 
Germany, France, England, the United 
States took what they could find in the 
Pacific; Japan is merely following the ex- 
ample of her teachers. 





Peace Prospects 


FTER two and one-half months of 
A war Germany on October 10, fight- 
ing against seven foes of infinitely 
greater combined resources, was still able 
to keep its own territory clear of hostile 
forces. With the exception of England, all 
the combatants on that date had practically 
completed their mobilization. France had 
been given abundant time to put into the 
field the full war strength of her army 
which, according to the military statistics, 
lacks only 120,000 men to equal the full 
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strength of the German army. France 
could concentrate her entire mobile forces 
on a single front, on her own territory; the 
French legions battling with the divided 
strength of the Teutons were reinforced by 
half a million English, Belgian and Indian 
troops, yet the allies, superior in every 
respect, were unable to pierce the hostile line 
in the longest, bloodiest battle ever fought. 

And on October 6th, England prohibited 
the exportation of wool. England was pre- 
paring for a winter campaign. 

Apparently the only hope of peace before 
the coming of the New Year is a crushing 
defeat of the German armies on one or both 
borders. Unless the Battle of the Aisne 
should, between the time of writing and the 
date of publication, end with a rout of the 
Germans, a crushing defeat of either side is 
extremely improbable. The reasons for 
this statement may be found in the remark- 
ably lucid analysis of the military situation 
by Captain Paul Beck, U.S. A., on another 
page of this issue. 

In other words, the approaching winter 
will probably find the armies still in a dead- 
lock. Neither side will be decisively beaten. 
Unless the war-mad people of Europe come 
to their senses, the insane struggle will be 
prolonged into 1915. 


How Long Can the War Last? 

N the Thirty Years’ War Tilly, Wallen- 
I stein and Gustavus Adolphus rarely 

commanded armies of more than 50,000 
men; Condé and Turenne, the marshals of 
Louis XIV, won their battles with no 
larger numbers. Except in the repulse of 
the Huns and Arabs, of Tartars and Turks, 
battles in which more than 100,000 soldiers 
were engaged were rare prior to the opening 
of the nineteenth century. At Smolensk 
(1812) 200,000 men were engaged on both 
sides; at Leipzig (1813) the allied forces of 
325,000 men defeated Napoleon’s 175,000 
soldiers; only 200,000 men fought at Water- 
loo (1815) and the Leipzig contest was not 
approached in size until 1866 when 435,000 
Austrians and Prussians took the field at 
Sadowa. At Sedan (1870) 200,000 Ger- 
mans captured 120,000 Frenchmen. Of 
battles in which more than 100,000 men 
participated there were 83 in the nineteenth, 
34 in the eighteenth and only twelve in the 
bloody seventeenth century. 
At the opening of the twentieth century 
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Ruins of waterfront of Papeete, seet of French Government on Tahiti 
island, after a short bombardment by the German 
cruisers “Scharnhorst” and “Gneisenau 


the number of the forces contending in 
battle rose enormously. In the colonial 
war on Chinese soil 314,000 Japanese faced 
310,000 Russians at Mukden. In the pres- 
ent war 1,100,000 allied troops faced goo,ooo 
Germans on the Marne, more than a million 
men on either side struggled on the Aisne. 

It is impossible that any country, no 
matter how rich or determined, should be 
able to feed, clothe, transport and equip 
with war material these huge modern armies 
aggregating five million men and more for a 
period much longer than a year. Five 
million men under arms have dependent 
upon them at least ten million women and 
children who must be supported, after a 
fashion, by the state; in France and Bel- 
gium alone more than 10,000,000 non-com- 
batants have been made homeless beggars 
by the war. Throughout Europe at least 
12,000,000 soldiers, 25,000,000 women and 
children dependent upon them, at least 
15,000,000 victims of the battle zones must 
at present derive their sustenance from the 
various governments. Coupled with the 
complete breakdown of the European in- 
dustrial fabric, this ever increasing burden 
must before long put an end to hostilities. 
If the war lasts until the summer of 1915, 
Europe displays a marvelous staying power. 


Atrocities 
ATE in September the flood of charges 
) countercharges that had been 
surging against the American shores 
from every part of the war zone, China in- 
cluded, suddenly ceased. In part this 











stoppage was probably due 
to the unprejudiced reports 
of American observers who 
authoritatively denied the 
truth of the worst charges. 
The realization that the 
United States could not 
and would not interfere 
even to investigate the 
truth of the countless 
rumors probably helped to 
deter the belligerents from 
further appeals to American 
public sentiment. 

War brings out some of 
the best and most of the 
worst traits in human na- 
ture; armies contain within 
them the noblest and the 
basest elements of society, and no amount 
of Hague stipulations will ever shackle the 
beast in man when every passion is loosed. 
In war, life becomes a very cheap commod- 
ity, the ever-present sight of suffering dulls 
and callouses sympathy, the officially 
aroused blood lust releases other lusts in its 
train. No war ever has been, no war ever 
will be fought without the sacking of cities, 
without pillage, concentration helis, without 
the water-cure, without rape or dum-dum 
bullets. These bestialities are inherent in 
war; the only possible way to stop them is 
not to make war. 

And Europe’s hands that laid the indict- 
ment before the court of America are not 
clean. What did European troops do on the 
march to Peking during the Boxer rebellion? 
Whose ivory hunters killed, crippled and 
maimed the black children of the Congo? 
Whose rubber hunters put out the eyes, cut 
off the hands of the Indians of the Putu- 
mayo? What happened to the Mohamme- 
dans after the Christian reconquest of the 
Balkans? What of the pogroms? Did 
Europe lift its hand to stop the Armenian 
massacres? 

The unbreakable glass house of self- 
righteousness has not yet been invented. 
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War Taxes and the West 
ISREGARDING the watered and 
sweetened output of Ohio, California 
produces the only real wine in Amer- 
ica. This is not narrow sectional prejudice; 
it is an officially determined fact. Califor- 
nian winemakers, vastly benefited by the 




































































cessation of imports from Germany and by 
the disturbance of the French wine trade, 
can have no serious objection to the impo- 
sition of a tax on their product. Wine is 
distinctly a luxury and its consumers can 
afford the burden. Nevertheless the fact 
remains that an important industry of the 
Golden State will be called upon to contrib- 
ute about six per cent of the total amount 
to be raised by the war tax. 

Indirectly another Pacific Coast industry 
will be vitally affected by the war tax which 
rightfully places a very heavy levy on beer. 
The bulk of American hops, an important 
ingredient of beer, is produced in Oregon, 
Washington and California. To reduce 
expenses the brewers will do as they did in 
the Spanish war: substitute cheap rice for 
expensive hops. 

Early in August Pacific Coast hops 
brought 16 to 18 cents a pound; October 7 
they were quoted at 12 cents a pound, with 
further declines in sight. 

Fortunately Congress decided against a 
tax on automobiles and thus prevented 
further disproportionate penalization of the 
Pacific Coast where more motor cars are 
owned per thousand population than in any 
other district in the country. 

Tobacco, a luxury produced largely in the 
South, escaped practically unscathed. 


Where the War Hit the West Hard 
HREE decidedly weak spots have de- 
veloped in the Western economic sit- 
uation as a result of the war. 

Owing to a record apple crop in the East 
and Middle West and to the cessation of 
nearly all apple exports, the large crop of 
Western box apples, estimated at 25,000 
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carloads west of the Rockies, will have to 
move into consumption at a low price level 
or not at all. It will require efficient distri- 
bution, aggressive salesmanship and strict 
adherence to codperative organization to 
move and sell the best of the box apples at a 
living price. If any organization can accom- 
plish the task, it is the North Pacific Fruit 
Distributors of Spokane plus the efforts of the 
Northwestern Fruit Exchange of Portland. 
But noamount of salesmanship can, under the 
circumstances, find a market for the second 
and third-grade apples. To dispose of the 
enormous tonnage of low-grade fruit a con- 
vention of fruit growers, canners, railroad 
and state officials has been called to meet 
in Spokane November roth. It is planned 
to form an organization which will assist the 
growers to turn this low-grade fruit into by- 
products such as dried and canned goods, 
vinegar, cider, jams, jellies and preserves. 
To the apple growers of the Northwest this 
convention should be as important as the 
cotton conference was to the Southern 
planters. 


BUY A BOX OF APPLES 


Far more feasible and promising than the 
Southern “Buy-a-bale-of-cotton” plan is the 
appeal, originating in Seattle, to buy a box 
of apples. Quantity purchases reduce the 
cost of living, enable retailers and whole- 
salers to cut their margins of profit, move 
commodities rapidly and put more money 
into the growers’ pockets. Whosoever pur- 
chases Western apples by the box this win- 
ter will save money and assist the growers 
at a time when assistance is needed. 

In the copper situation there has been 
little change. Mines with a high cost of 
production have closed down entirely; 








French machine-gun company on the Tahiti island. Note that the guns are mounted on American automobiles, 
The fire of these guns was ineffectual against the attack of the German naval batteries 
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others have greatly reduced their output. 
In the leading copper state, Arizona, Gov- 
ernor Hunt thus defines the situation: 


ARIZONA’S COPPER PROBLEM 


“Upon the curtailment of operations in 
the mines the retail merchants in some of 
the larger mining camps abruptly placed 
their trade upon a cash basis. Similarly 
the majority of the banking institutions 
evince an unwillingness to take any chances 
by sharply curtailing their loans, and like- 
wise their disposition to loan. At the same 
time the prices of sugar and flour soared 
abruptly, thus imposing a third hardship 
upon the workingmen. 

“Several thousand men moved on _ to 
other fields. For the married men the situa- 
tion was ‘most serious, but to the credit of 
some of the great mining companies, notably 
those at Globe, Miami and Bisbee, be it 
said that reasonable consideration was 
shown toward the workingmen with de- 
pendent families. They were given prece- 
dence in most cases over the unmarried 
men, and thus reaped benefit from the 
available employment. 

‘“Contemporaneously, state, county and 
city governments sought to devise means 
of affording a livelihood for hundreds of the 
mines’ former employees. This movement 
was inaugurated when the state temporarily 
retired its convicts to give a living wage to 
an equal number of citizens—always with 
preference shown to heads of families. 
Cities and counties adopted like measures, 
and commercial organizations sent forth 
word that opportunities for employment in 
Arizona were minimized. As a result of 
these remedial measures conditions are ap- 
proaching normality and steady improve- 
ment is expected until the cessation of the 
war restores Arizona’s full prosperity.” 


COTTON, LUMBER AND OIL 


In California along the Mexican line 
50,000 bales of short-staple cotton vainly 
seek a market. Though the amount is 
small compared with the Southern surplus, 
the situation is aggravated by the pro- 
ducers’ distance from the cotton markets. 
Los Angeles and San Diego banks are at- 
tempting to help the growers carry their 
cotton until conditions improve. 

Beans, grain, canned goods, dried fruits 
and raisins, nuts and wines are moving into 
the markets in good volume and at satis- 
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factory prices, as a rule. Hay is the only 
staple farm product which, sold in bales 
instead of being fed on the farm, is bringing 
small returns owing to this season’s large 
crop. Though the diminution of the export 
trade and the reduced demand for mine 
timbers is still strongly felt, the lumber 
industry of the Northwest is looking hope- 
fully toward the Panama Canal for a new 
outlet. Many cargoes of Pacific lumber 
have already been forwarded to the Atlantic 
Coast via Panama and the return of normal 
conditions will see a pronounced widening 
of this new outlet. 

Though an increasing number of wells 
has been shut in as a result of further re- 
ductions in the field price of crude, the 
California oil industry is still suffering from 
a chronic excess of production over con- 
sumption, with no immediate prospect of 
relief. 

Bank clearings and building permits in 
the large cities of the West showed that the 
situation was rapidly improving during 
September. 


Western Canada and the War 

HE two Western Canadian provinces, 
British Columbia and Alberta, did 

not hit the reef of war with all sails 

set. Speculative activities in both provinces 
were at low ebb when the war broke out; 
a long period of very severe liquidation and 
readjustment preceded the greater cata- 
clysm. That both provinces, owing to 
their closer connection with England and 
their dependence upon English capital, 
were harder hit than their American neigh- 
bors, this fact is undeniable. But the many 
millions of American capital invested in 
these provinces are not in danger. In fact, 
the war should and will bring about far 
closer financial relations between America 
and Western Canada than exist now. For 
the information of Americans interested, 
financially or otherwise, in Western Canada, 
SUNSET requested the premiers of the two 
provinces for statements of the war’s effect. 
Sir Richard McBride, Premier of British 
Columbia, analyzes the situation as follows: 
“Fear is an enemy almost as dangerous 
and cruel in its effects as the enemy in the 
open. Fear closes up legitimate and neces- 
sary channels of business and investment; 
it withdraws money from circulation to be 
locked up; it reduces the price of securities; 
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it destroys credit and paralyzes trade. 
Directly and indirectly its consequences are 
among the most serious of war. 


THE DANGER OF UNREASONING FEAR 


“Although in British Columbia there has 
been some tightening of the purse strings, 
we are not afraid. Public works are going 
on and railways are being constructed as 
though there was no war. Only one indus- 
try has been really badly hit and that is 
mining, because of the large amount of 
copper and silver that cannot as formerly 
be exported and it affects the industry gen- 
erally. 

“We cannot say that business will increase 
during the prospective short term of the 





Sir Richard McBride, Premier of British Columbia. 
He declares unreasoning fear to be one of 
the worst results of the war 


war, because general business conditions in 
the world are more or less upset not only by 
actual warfare but by the paralysis of fear; 
but there is no just cause for any serious 
stoppage. On the other hand, when the 
war is over the people of British Columbia 
will spur themselves to increased efforts to 
take advantage of new opportunities and to 
develop their resources. After every great 
war there is always a sudden revival of in- 
dustry which will increase the output of our 
mines, our fisheries, our farms and orchards 
and mainly perhaps of our forests. 

“The need of the hour in all America is 
optimism, courage, codperation and pa- 
tience. 

“While the United States is properly 
maintaining a strict neutrality, the press 


of your country, and I must assume 
that the press represents the great mass of 
public opinion, is generally friendly to us 
in this war. For that sympathy and moral 
support the British people are deeply grate- 
ful to the American people.” 

The profits and losses resulting from the 
European war are thus outlined by Hon. 
A. L. Sifton, Premier of Alberta: 


THE SITUATION IN ALBERTA 


“The detrimental results: Checking per- 
manent financing and stopping new projects 
or construction not yet financed, and the 
probable diversion of large amounts. of 
European capital that would otherwise 
come tous. This is offset in a large measure 
by imposing greater economy and industry 
upon the people and compelling them to 
make the most of their natural resources, 
which cannot be impaired by even a pro- 
longed war. The spirit of speculation inci- 
dent to every new and rapidly growing com- 
monwealth has been arrested. The great 
material prosperity of the province for the 
last ten years has raised it to such a position 
of economic strength that it is now able to 
produce many times the equivalent of what 
may be necessary to borrow by either pri- 
vate or public corporations. 

“The profit to Alberta is represented by 
an increased value of all our agricultural 
products. Our essential industries, grain, 
live stock, and other forms of agriculture, 
are stimulated and as a result our farmers 
are receiving greater returns for the capital 
and labor invested. The immediate effect 
of the war has been to encourage a rural 
movement from the urban centers and a 
larger area will be under crop next year 
than at any previous time in the history of 
Alberta. 

“The prevailing high prices for the crop of 
this season, which has been an average one, 
and the high prices which are practically 
assured for that of 1915, are bound to result 
in a measure of prosperity that the duration 
of the conflict overseas will only enhance. 

“Notwithstanding the shock to the ma- 
chinery of credit, our financial institutions 
are sound and as strong as ever. Business 
generally is holding well throughout our 
province. Securities, including provincial, 
railroad and municipal, are unassailable, 
and investors have absolutely no cause to 
worry with respect to the future of their 
holdings in Alberta.” 
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Which Western States Will Go Dry? 


N six Western states the issue of ab- 
[ somite, leak-proof prohibition will be 

decided on November 3rd. Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Arizona 
and Colorado will have to choose, and in 
practically all of these states the anti-liquor 
fight has elbowed its way through the 
multitude of political contests to the center 
of the stage. Next to the war, prohibition 
is causing more controversy and discussion, 
arousing more enthusiastic hopes and black 
fears than any other problem. Both the 
prohibitionists and the liquor forces are 
well organized; both sides apparently are 
amply supplied with funds and neither side 
will leave one stone unturned until the last 
vote has been cast. 

As usual, the prohibitionists maintain 
that liquor is the primary cause of nearly 
all the ills the body politic is heir of; they 
urge that liquor is responsible for eighty 
per cent of all crimes, that poverty is largely 
traceable to liquor, that commercialized 
sexual evils spring from the flowing bowl, 
that the root of political corruption, of 
maladministration, of machine and gang 
politics and, by inference, of the working 
agreement between so-called Big Business 
and politicians can be traced back to the 
whiskey barrel. Basing their attack upon 
these sweeping, all-inclusive charges, the 
prohibition leaders maintain that the toler- 
ance of the liquor business under license is 
an immoral partnership with the blackest 
forces of evil and insist upon the immediate 
and complete eradication of the industry. 
Kansas is their classic example of the fruits 
of complete, militant prohibition, and the 
appeal to save the boys and girls is their 
most effective argument. 


THE NEUTRAL FORCES WILL DECIDE 


Among the opponents of prohibition not 
one voice is raised specifically in defense of 
the saloon. If there are disinterested 
champions of the liquor dispensaries as at 
present conducted, they are speaking very 
softly. But there are many thousands of 
people who, though they condemn the 
saloon, believe that prohibition is not the 
panacea for the evils in the train of the 
liquor traffic. This class of people con- 
sciously or unconsciously resents state in- 
terference in what it considers its private 
affairs. Men and women of this stamp do 
not believe that liquor is responsible for 
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eighty per cent of crime and poverty, nor 
do they believe that prohibition can bring 
about as great a reduction in the sum of 
human misery as its advocates profess. 
Local option, regulation and education are 
the remedies offered by these middle-of-the- 
road temperance advocates who assert that 
more often poverty, disease and misery is 
the cause than the result of drink. But they 
are not speaking loudly; they are easily 
silenced by the moral arguments fired from 
the howitzers of the white-ribboners. 

Still, it is this middle-of-the-road class 
that will decide the issue. Neither the 
avowed prohibitionists nor the men di- 
rectly interested in the liquor business are 
numerically strong enough to crush the 
enemy. 

OREGON VOTERS ON THE WARPATH 

In Oregon a majority of the neutral ele- 
ment seems to be leaning toward the pro- 
hibition party, owing largely to the arro- 
gant, defiant attitude of the saloon men in 
various parts of the state. The Oregon 
voter is peculiar and sensitive; he believes 
that his will should be supreme in all mat- 
ters, and he is angered because a goodly 
number of saloon men has openly defied 
this expressed will. He may not be a strong 
prohibitionist, but apparently he proposes 
to administer a telling rebuke to those who 
disregard the expressed will of the sovereign 
people. There are few journalistic advo- 
cates of the liquor side in Oregon. It is 
more than possible that Oregon will be dry 
after November. 


’ 


THE “INJURY TO BUSINESS’? ARGUMENT 

In Washington the liquor men are 
frankly conducting the fight against pro- 
hibition on’the plea of injury to business. 
They do not attempt to meet the moral 
arguments; they merely state that the en- 
forced closing of breweries, distilleries, 
saloons and hotel bars will increase the 
number of unemployed, reduce the volume 
of trade and add to the depression. Though 
the prohibition measure fixes January 1, 
1916, as the beginning of the dry era, its 
opponents maintain that this clause is 
superseded by the constitutional provision 
which declares that initiated or referred 
measures shall be in force thirty days after 
their passage, and that therefore a prchibi- 
tion victory would drive even th= smell of 
liquor out of Washington by December 3rd 
of this year. The Seattle Times, among 
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other papers, is vigorously fighting prohibi- 
tion. 

Though the farming districts and small 
communities of eastern. Washington, espe- 
cially in the Yakima valley, in the wheat 
country around Spokane and in the Wen- 
atchee and Walla Walla territories are over- 
whelmingly in favor of prohibition, the 
result depends largely upon the state of 
mind of the neutral voters in the large 
cities, in Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane and 
Olympia. If the majority of the 
Seattle neutrals is convinced that prohi- 
bition will hurt business, they will vote 
against it, especially as Mayor Gill has kept 
his promise and is bearing down hard on 
Seattle’s lid. Should the neutrals be con- 
vinced that no harm will befall Washing- 
ton’s business and trade through prohibi- 
tion, the state will go dry. 

In Idaho the counties turned dry by 
local option apparently are anxious to ex- 
tend the compliment to neighboring wet 
counties through state-wide prohibition. 
However, the present contest is merely the 
preliminary bout. All three parties have 
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promised to submit to the people an anti- 
liquor amendment to the constitution; 
only the Progressives have definitely prom- 
ised to enact a prohibitory law should they 
control the next legislature. 


BATTLING FOR THE VINEYARDS 


The grape industry is the center of the 
fierce battle in California. The pr@hibi- 
tionists maintain that the bulk of the wine- 
grape growers and wine makers has made 
no profit out of its investment, that the 
economic loss through the death of the in- 
dustry will be negligible because the largest 
part of the vineyards’ output could be 
transformed into raisins, grape juice, grape 
syrup and jelly or marketed fresh. With 
this argument the vineyardists do not at all 
agree. They claim that the market for 
California’s unfermented grape juice is 
scarcely large enough to absorb the present 
output; they point out that grapes used in 
the manufacture of dry wines are good for 
no other purpose; they allege that the death 
of the sweet-wine industry would force the 
growers to seek a market for thousands of 
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tons of inferior grapes either as raisins or 
fresh, and this dumping process would seri- 
ously disturb both the raisin and the table- 
markets. They maintain that the 
the prohibitory amendment 
would have a disastrous effect not only 
upon all branches of the Golden State’s 
viticultural industry but upon every line 
of the state’s inter-related business. 

In reply to these arguments the Dry 
Federation reasserts its claim of the wine 
industry’s lack of profit and fortifies its 
position with the assertion that the wine 
industry is immoral and should be wiped 
out even if individuals have to suffer. 

The fate of the wine industry will be a 
most potent factor in deciding the issue. 
It has enabled numerous civic bodies, no- 
tably the chambers of commerce of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, and many daily 
papers, to fight prohibition openly and 
vigorously. 


grape 


passage of 


rHE EXPOSITIONS AND PROHIBITION 


In order to minimize opposition the pro- 
hibitionists brought in a second constitu- 
tional amendment allowing the wine makers 
to continue operations until January 1, 
1916. A year’s grace, however, did not 
reconcile the grape growers. Neither did 
a proposed ninety-day extension in the life 
of the saloon mollify those opposed to pro- 
hibition because the lack of the cup that 
cheers might reduce attendance and _ re- 
ceipts of both Californian expositions. It 
should be remembered that the white- 
ribboners predict increased exposition at- 
tendance as a result of prohibition. 

The liquor interests retaliated by initia- 
ting a constitutional amendment which 
would in effect throw the entire state open 
to the sale of intoxicants for eight years 
should this amendment carry and the pro- 
hibition amendment be defeated. 

The problem confronting the prohibi- 
tionists in California lies in the heavy wet 
majorities of seven or eight cities containing 
more than half the state’s population. 
Besides this normally wet majority the dry 
leaders must reckon with a certain decrease 
of the prohibition vote in the grape dis- 
tricts. Whether they can muster sufficient 
strength to overcome these handicaps only 
the returns can show. 

Though the continuous growth of the 
farming population is bringing strength to 
the prohibition party in Arizona, the pre- 
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ponderance of the mining industry will 
probably prevent an immediate change in 
the state’s liquor policy. 

Nevertheless, the barometer of the West 
points to an increase in the dry area early 
in November. 


The Retrogression of Progressivism 
in the West 
HE part to be played by the Pro- 
gressives in the Presidential election 
of 1916 will be largely determined by 
the result of the impending vote. So far 
as the West is concerned, the count will 
demonstrate whether the dwindling Pro- 
gressive and the tremendously increased 
Republican registrations in nearly all West- 
ern states indicate a general return to the 
fatted calf beneath the standard of the Old 
Guard or whether the Progressives, through 
Republican registration, were merely at- 
tempting to influence the choice of candi- 
dates in the older party. The two regular 
parties can stand heavy losses without fatal 
effects; the Progressive party must gain 
or at least hold what it has if its hat is to 
stay in the ring. 
Can it be done? 
IS THE NEW PARTY HOLDING ITS GROUND? 
In California Governor Johnson must 
win or lose his political scalp. Political 
prophets are not laying odds against him, 
but they maintain that Captain Fredericks, 
the Republican candidate, has been gaining 
strength, both through the Johnson-Heney 
schism among the Progressives and through 
the nomination of a Progressive candidate 
for lieutenant-governor by the Republicans. 
Heney’s numerous adherents do not like 
the Governor’s painful, pointed silence; 
they believe it to be his duty, as titular 
head of the entire Progressive party in Cali- 
fornia, to come to the aid of the party’s 
senatorial candidate irrespective of con- 
flicting ambitions. Yet there are numerous 
wavering Republicans who strain at Heney 
but swallow Johnson easily. Under the 
peculiar circumstances prevailing in Cali- 
fornia it would surprise few people to see 
Johnson reélected governor while the sena- 
torial toga went to James D. Phelan, the 
former mayor of San Francisco and present 
Democratic candidate; equally within the 
range of possibilities are the victories of 
Capt. Fredericks, the Old Guard Republi- 
can, and of Crusader Heney, nor is a 
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combination of Curtin, the Democratic can- 
didate for governor, and Joseph R. Know- 
land as Stand-Pat Republican senator be- 
yond the range of possibilities. It can be 
safely asserted, however, that a Johnson 
victory accompanied by Heney’s defeat 
will blight whatever Presidential aspira- 
tions the Governor may have and will ma- 
terially weaken the knees of the Progressive 
party in the coming National campaign. 


THE BIG WASHINGTON NOISE 


Except for the noise made by Ole Hansen, 
the spectacular sour-dough candidate for 
the United States senatorship, the Wash- 
ington Progressives are not splashing loudly 
through the political puddle. Thanks to 





Wesley Jones (Rep.), U. S. Senator from Washington, 
whose reélection will demolish the Washington 
precedent of a single term for U.S. senators 


the split in the Republican party the Wash- 
ington Democrats two years ago captured 
the governorship. Both portions of the 
erstwhile G. O. P. lacking state pie, the 
white flag apparently is being run up by the 
stalwarts and early in October a plan was 
afoot to restore harmony and regain the 
accustomed place at the pie counter by 
placing Progressive Republicans who two 
years ago bolted with Roosevelt, in com- 
mand of the state Republican organization, 
a strategical maneuver not at all to the lik- 
ing of those uncompromising Progressives 
with a sharp and unsatisfied appetite for 
elective Federal otiices. On the face of the 
complicated primary returns Senator Wes- 
ley Jones should be able to make use of the 


return portion of his round-trip ticket to 
Washington, D. C. 


THE DUAL ALLIANCE IN UTAH 


A combination of the Democratic and 
Progressive forces in Utah threatens the 
seat of United States Senator Reed Smoot. 
The allies have nominated as their joint 
senatorial candidate the Honorable James 
H. Moyle, a lawyer and a Democrat of Salt 
Lake City. The Republicans have renom- 
inated Reed Smoot. 

On paper the combination of the Demo- 
crats and Progressives appears formidable 
and some of the Smoot supporters are 
apparently worried. Two years ago in 
Utah Taft received 42,012 votes, Wilson 
36,579, and Roosevelt 24,174. The com- 
bined votes of the Progressives and Demo- 
crats gave them a clear majority of 18,741 
over the Republicans. 

It is apparently conceded by all parties 
that the Democrats will hold their strength 
this fall and that the Progressives will lose 
many votes to the Republicans. Accepting 
this as a fact it is clear that forty per cent 
of the Progressives, or two out of every five, 
will have to return to the Republicans in 
order to make that party successful this fall. 

In most states such a change in two 
years’ time would be practically impossible, 
but in Utah some of the shrewdest observers 
are predicting a Republican victory and the 
reélection of Senator Smoot. They predict 
that approximately 10,000 of the 24,000 
Progressives will return to the Republican 
party to assist in the reélection of Smoot. 

Those who predict this result point to 
the fact that to a majority of the pecple in 
the state of Utah Senator Smoot is more 
than a senator—he is an apostle of the 
Mormon church. 

An element in the Mormon church has 
for years decried ecclesiastical interference 
in politics. James H. Moyle, candidate of 
the combined parties, is one of these inde- 
pendent Mormons. He is a member of the 
church but holds to the theory, and does 
not hesitate to prociaim it, that the author- 
ity of the president ard the aposiies of the 
Mormon church erds with the spiritual 
supervision over the members of the church. 
But his supporters in the Mormon ranks 
are numerically too weak to change the 
result. 

Though National issues are a negligible 
factor in the Idaho campaign, the 
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Senator Reed Smoot, rockribbed champion of the 
Utah Old Guard Republicans, who is 
up tor reelection 


Progressives display a good deal of virility, 
judging from the dust they are stirring up. 
They have in the field complete tickets for 
all state and federal offices and they are un- 
sparing in their denunciation of the Repub- 
lican state administration’s alleged wicked- 
ness and sins, a task in which the Democrats 
join with rare zest. Furthermore, the Pro- 
gressives have clasped prohibition to their 
bosom with a tighter grasp and louder 
promises than the two old parties, a fact 
that may swing a good share of the dry vote 
their way. But the dust must settle, the 
brands must be counted before the result 
of the political round-up can be announced 
with certainty. Idaho Progressives may 
have a surprise up their sleeve—and then 
again, they may not. 
WHERE THEY ARE RUNNING FOR EXERCISE 
Of the Progressives in Nevada, Arizona 
and New Mexico it can be said that some of 
them are running. Exercise seems to be 
the most important purpose of the trot. 
To an unprejudiced observer it appears, 
from this survey, that the 
party as a factor in National politics has 
distin-tly lost ground throughout the West 
since the battle of two years ago. In Cali- 
fornia the Johnson Progressives are no 
longer militantly on the offensive; even 
Heney is making his campaign largely on 
state issues, is paying little attention to the 
tariff, the President’s Mexican policy, free 
tolls or the trusts. In Oregon and Idaho, 
the two other Western states with markedly 
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Progressive tendencies, the hosts of Arma- 
geddon have likewise concentrated their 
fire on local problems, and from nowhere 
rises a Macedonian cry for the Weak Throat 
and the Big Stick to come and help. 

It should not be forgotten, however. that 
the Progressive movement has caused both 
of the old parties to get out of the rut and 
accelerate their gait in the direction of 
social and economic reforms. And_ the 
necessity of keeping the ponderous conser- 
vative bulk moving in the right direction 
will keep the Progressive bayonets busy for 
many an election day to come. 


Social Reform by the Bale 
ANY battalions of  social-reform 
measures in close formation wiil 
confront the Pacific Slope voter at 

the impending election. Never before has 
the average citizen been called upon to pess 
judgment upon a greater variety of eco- 
nomic and political innovations than this 
year. Washington has a ballot containing 
almost thirty constitutional amendments 
and proposed statutes submitted to the 
voters by the exercise of the initiative or the 
referendum. Oregon, of course, is in the 
lead with almost fifty propositions; Cali- 
fornia’s ballot contains more than forty 
questions; Arizona’s contribution exceeds a 
dozen proposed reforms. Every state west 
of the Rockies, except one, is navigating the 
sea of popular legislation. The exception is 
Utah. Utah is satisfied to let well enough 
alone. 





James H. Moyle, senatorial candidate of the 
Democratic-Progressive allies in Utah 
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The constitutional amendment which, 
aside from the prohibition legislation, seems 
to have aroused the strongest opposition 
is the universal eight-hour law, which will 
be an issue in Washington, California and 
Oregon. The farmers have organized to 
oppose the passage of this amendment and 
a close vote is expected. 

The proposed reform legislation runs all 
the way from eugenic marriages and the 
abolition of the state senate in Oregon to 
a bill which proposes to reserve American 
jobs for American citizens in Arizona; 
single-tax is an issue in three states; 
changes in election methods, the minimum 
wage, a five-million-dollar bond issue for 
roads in Arizona, authority to lend the 
credit of the state to irrigation districts in 
Washington, votes for women in Nevada, 
old age and mothers’ pensions, red-light 
abatement and water legislation in Cali- 
fornia, a tight libel-law muzzle for news- 
papers in Oregon, abolition of capital pun- 
ishment, blue-sky laws, a proposal to 
scatter the state administration of Cali- 
fornia in three cities and to issue millions 
in bonds for this purpose, these are only a 
few of the questions upon which the voter 
is expected to render an intelligent decision 
after he has selected his favorite candidates. 

A digest of these measures and of their 
fate will appear in a future issue. 


A Victory Over the Pork Barrel 


T least one distinct, unmistakable 
A piesing has been bestowed upon 
the United States by the war. 
Thanks to the patent need of economy the 
filibuster of Republican and Progressive 
Senators was successful, the rivers and har- 
bors bill was taken out of the pork barrel 
and, for the first time in Congressional his- 
tory, public money was appropriated only 
for legitimate projects. Thirty-three mil- 
lions were saved and a precedent was es- 
tablished which should make future politi- 
cal raids upon the treasury exceedingly 
difficult. 

Next to the lower Mississippi valley, the 
territory immediately adjacent to Port- 
land, Oregon, received the largest slice of 
the twenty-million-dollar fund. Almost ten 
per cent of the total was given this district, 
and with good reason. Portland has been 
and is spending large amounts of its own 
money in the improvement of the lower 
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Columbia’s channel. A district which freely 
spends its own money certainly is entitled 
to special recognition. 

If the war would induce Oscar Under- 
wood to repent and to remove the Reclama- 
tion Fund from the pork barrel into which 
he put it, if inaccessible navy yards used 
solely for the repair of political bottoms 
could be dismantled and the grease fried 
out of the future public buildings bills, 
Europe would not have fought in vain. 


Villa: Is He MadP 


STRANGE analogy in the Mexican 
A and the European situation has 

arisen. Mexico was at peace after 
three bloody years; the forces of the Con- 
stitutionalists were victorious, had attained 
their object and entered the capital, as- 
sumed the reins of government, when sud- 
denly Villa broke loose. 

There are two sets of diametrically op- 
posed opinions concerning Villa. - One 
party proclaims him a common bandit with 
uncommon ability, a brigand actuated 
solely by the lust for power and gold, a 
hireling at the service of any ring with the 
necessary price, cruel, brutal, ignorant, 
blood-crazed, power-mad; the other party 
hails Villa as the one Mexican leader having 
the ‘interest of the masses at heart, as the 
champion of the under dog, the high-minded 
patriot who refuses to sheath the sword 
until every peon lives on his own soil under 
his own vine and fig tree. 

It is not given unto mortals to look into 
the innermost recesses of man’s heart. 
Villa himself does not clearly know whether 
he is a selfish bandit or a simon-pure cham- 
pion of the downtrodden. Human motives 
are exceedingly intricate; they contain as 
many finely interwoven gossamer strands 
as the cocoon of the silkworm. Villa’s war 
madness is hotly affirmed and denied; time 
will reveal his real purpose. 

In the meantime Villa and Carranza 
forces are fighting at Naco, wounding Amer- 
icans and damaging American property. 
Unless the Aguas Caliente conference of 
military leaders which began October 12th 
can “compose” the differences between the 
factions, Mexico will continue to disturb 
America’s peace of mind. 

Governor Hunt October 14 mobilized the 
Arizona militia and threatened to send state 
troops against the Mexican border snipers. 
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Land Titles and Taxes in Mexico 

AND in Mexico is taxed with exceeding 
To sentleness In Sonora and Chihua- 

hua the annual tax does not average 
above seven cents per acre, and there are 
large haciendas whose owners have not 
paid a land tax in twenty years. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, to carry a land grant of a 
hundred thousand acres without improve- 
ments at practically no expense. 

Mexico’s chief revenue is derived from 
the taxation of commercial transactions. 
The peon with twenty acres may escape 
with an annual land tax of a dollar, but he 
pays a tax on his grain when he sells it; the 
grain is taxed again when the wholesaler 
sells it to the miller; the miller pays a third 
tax when he sells the flour to the retailer, 
and a fourth tax is imposed before the man- 
ufactured product finally reaches the con- 
sumer. This system lifts the cost of living 
and encourages the holding of unimproved 
land in large tracts. 

Most of the large land grants made under 
the Diaz régime were made conditionally, 
depended upon the colonization of the land 
at a certain prescribed ratio per annum for 
a full and clear title. Few of the grantees 
have fulfilled the colonization conditions, 
and this nonfulfilment may furnish the 
Carranzistas a lever with which to dis- 
possess many land owners, foreign and 
native, without illegal, forcible confiscation 
which would cause international complica- 
tions. 

Land titles in Mexico are in a condition 
of such extreme chaos that a Philadelphia 
lawyer would die with joy at the sight of 
the mess. Originally most of the agricul- 
tural land was community property. A 
group of, say, five families would each own 
an undivided one-fifth interest in the 
indefinite communal lands covering five 
thousand acres. Few of the family heads 
made wills because the drawing and filing 
of the instrument cost money; many couples 
married by the priest, saved the fee for the 
civil ceremony without which the marriage 
was not recognized as legal. In the course 
of the years the number of owners of un- 
divided interests in the communal lands 
might increase to several hundred, each one 
without a definite legal title. Not infre- 
quently the better educated, more aggres- 
sive members of the community perfected 
a legal title by making wills and registering 
their heirs. Gradually they dispossessed 
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the other claimants who were unable to 
furnish documentary proof of their interest. 

A great task lies ahead of Carranza and 
Villa. Upon the proper performance of 
this task will in a large measure depend 
the future development of Mexico. 


The Attitude of India—A Protest 
HE old assertion that every question 
has two distinct sides has found 
abundant proof in the numerous 

bitter controversies aroused especially in 
America, the battle ground of conflicting 
sympathies and opinions, by the great war. 
The following letter, written by Sheykh 
Achmed Abdullah, contributor to many of 
the British reviews, is a protest against the 
sentiments expressed by Taraknath Das, 
M. A., concerning the hostility of the Indian 
population against British rule, published 
under the title “The Attitude of India” in 
the October issue of SUNSET. 

This magazine is endeavoring to present 
consistently both sides of the world contro- 
versy now raging. In pursuance of the 
same policy that led to the publication in 
this issue of the two articles giving the 
British and German views of the Kaiser it 
gladly gives space to the opinion of Sheykh 
Abdullah: 

“You publish in the recent issue of your 
magazine an article from the pen of Mr. 
Taraknath Das re The Attitude of India. 
The article is well written and may well 
appear convincing to the Western reader 
who is ignorant of Eastern affairs. But to 
anybody who knows, the article is one- 
sided, narrow and what the Germans call 
tendenztos. You might as well accept the 
views of a Fenian in regard to British home 
affairs, of a disgruntled I. W. W. as to Cali- 
fornian or New York affairs. The class of 
Hindus which Mr. Taraknath Das is sup- 
posed to represent is a dwindling minority. 
And it does not by any means include us 
Muslim. Being sensible and prosaic men, 
we prefer England’s just rule to a govern- 
ment by oily, hypocritical Hindu pandits. 
We have no use for snobs, being Muslim. 
That’s why we dislike the entire hierarchy 
of Brahminism, even when they disguise 
themselves as Nationalists, Young Indians 
and what-not. Mr. Das’ statement as to 
the income of Indian peasants and the land 
tax is one of the many famous statistical 
lies which make the round of the press 
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during mad-dog 
days. Youcan 
prove anything 
and nothing by 
statistics. I 
wonder, speak- 
ing about land 
taxes, if Mr. 
Das has ever 
heard about the 
takavi =laws? 
Evidently not. 
A true Baboo 
never hears of 
anything which 
can possibly ex- 
tol the benefi- 
cent effects of 
the administra- 
tion which he 
hates. The 
Brahmin hates 
British rule be- 
cause the Eng- 
lishman is try- 
ing to uplift 
those tens of 
millions of low- 
castes who un- 
der Brahmin rule were and would again be the 
slaves of a pampered hierarchy. We Muslim 
know our pandit friends. And I hardly think 
that you can call me prejudiced, for I am 
not an Indian Muslim. I am an Afghan, 
and although I served for eight years as an 
officer of the British-Indian army, I did so 
voluntarily. And I would go just as vol- 
untarily to fight for England this time if 
she should need my services. 

“The Englishman is a foreigner to us, but 
much less so than the Baboo, be he a black 
one or a white one with an Irish or a Ger- 
man name.” 


Spokane Drives a Golden Spike 


EVEN years ago Spokane became ex- 
S cited. Robert E. Strahorn wanted to 

buy its city hall to build a station on 
the site; right through the business district 
he was buying entire blocks, was making 
surveys for new lines in a dozen directions. 
For whom was he buying, surveying and 
building? Spokane and the Western rail- 
road world puzzled vainly over this question 
for three exciting years. 





Double bridge over falls of Spokane river. 
the Inland Empire has just celebrated the completion 
of a new $22,000,000 terminal system 


This fall the 
golden spike was 
driven to mark 
the completion 
of the work 
Strahorn began. 
Through it the 
Oregon - Wash- 
ington part of 
the Union Pa- 
cific System and 
the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & 
Puget Sound 
gained strate- 
gically located, 
thoroughly 
modern termi- 
nal facilities 
without grade 
crossings in the 
very heart of 
Spokane. —In- 
cluding the 
shortening of the 
Oregon - Wash- 
ington’s Spok- 
ane- Portland 
line and the con- 
struction of a Spokane connection with the 
Milwaukee’s main line, this terminal cost the 
two roads a total of twenty-two million 
dollars. Thirty years ago the whole of 
Spokane and suburbs could have been 
bought for one-third of that sum. 

The completion of the work is noteworthy 
not only because of its size and of the dif- 
ficult engineering problems that had to be 
solved in throwing a heavy bridge over a 
gorge with a roaring cataract and above 
another bridge, but it also illustrates the 
fact that the era of new transcontinental 
railways is practically over. A new system 
cannot live without access to the big cities, 
and the cost of the necessary terminals in 
the large centers is rapidly becoming pro- 
hibitive. 





The capital of 


Asia Asserts Its Independence 
"Fst abrupt act in cutting the 


leading strings of Europe and North 
America is merely another token 
of Asia’s growing independence. Japan 
was the first of the Eastern nations to 
throw off the irksome yoke of extra-terri- 
toriality, open admission of inferiority. 
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Extra-territoriality implies that the laws 
and courts of the submissive people are not 
good enough for the foreigner; it wraps 
around the foreigner, be he resident or 
transient visitor, the mantle of a superior 
caste wherever he walks. No matter how 
hideous the crime he may commit, native 
courts cannot touch him; he must be tried 
before the consular court of the nation 
whose flag protects him. 

Even in Mexico where scores of our citi- 
zens have been killed, where hundreds of 
foreigners have been imprisoned without 
cause, the United States does not claim the 
privilege of extra-territoriality; nor has the 
United States even dreamed of interfering 
in the internal affairs of Mexico to the 
extent of prescribing the amount of duties 
the southern republic may be allowed to 
levy upon imports. 

In Shanghai, adjoining the bund or for- 
eign quarter, there is a park of beautiful 
lawns, shade trees and walks. It is on 
Chinese soil, in the heart of a great Chinese 
city, yet no Chinese dare put foot into its 
sacred precincts. From coolie to merchant 
prince the yellow men are barred from the 
soil that is theirs. 

Reverse the conditions. Picture to your- 
self a park in Seattle or San Francisco for- 
bidden to all except Mongolians! 


European Attendance at the 
Expositions 

N May of this year the traffic manager 

of the Panama-Pacific International 

Exposition, after a careful survey of the 
situation based on reports from numerous 
railroads, tourist agencies and similar or- 
ganizations, made the following estimate 
of the probable number of exposition visi- 
tors: 


United States, east of Rockies. . 1,000,000 
United States, west of Rockies.. 150,000 
California, outside of San Fran- 

cisco and Bay Cities 750,000 
Canada: ...<:. 15,000 
Europe and Africa............. 25,000 
Australia and Orient : 10,000 
Mexico, Central and South 

America. 25,000 


Total. . 
As a result of the war European attend- 
ance must be eliminated; Canadian at- 
tendance probably will be cut in half; 


2,975,000 
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Australian and Oriental attendance de- 
pends upon the duration of the war. If 
every visitor from beyond the borders of the 
United States were eliminated the entire 
loss would still be only 75,000, a loss more 
than compensated for by the total cessa- 
tion of the annual hegira of American 
tourists to Europe. 

There will be hard times among the 
hotels of Paris, London, Berlin, Vienna and 
Switzerland for years to come, but their 
loss of American travelers’ checks is a dis- 
tinct gain for the West. 


The Plaint of Puget Sound 

HE Seattle Times complains because 

the management of San Francisco’s 

exposition does not urge intending 
visitors to tour the Puget Sound country. 
The complaint is based upon the support 
given San Francisco at the time of its fight 
with New Orleans by the Washington 
Congressional delegation. 

An exposition is designed primarily to 
advertise the city in which it is held. San 
Francisco, San Diego and the state of Cali- 
fornia have raised, by bond issues and 
subscriptions, twenty million dollars for 
exposition purposes. The expenditure of 
this sum will bring to the West the largest 
number of visitors in its history. They 
will all go to the two expositions, but 
Seattle cannot expect the exposition cities 
to urge the visitors to go north. In 
fact, the exposition cities will naturally 
endeavor to hold the visitors for as long 
a time as they can be induced to stay. 
The exposition cities have done their 
full duty—and more—by creating west- 
bound travel. If Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land, Victoria, Vancouver and Spokane 
want a share of the traffic it behooves them 
to get exceedingly busy, to do what San 
Francisco and San Diego did: raise money 
and spend it. Thanks to the twenty mil- 
lions contributed by California they will 
never have a better chance to attract tour- 
ist travel at a smaller cost. They have the 
attractions. There is no more beautiful 
summering region in all the world than the 
Pacific Northwest, but there has never 
been a consistent, systematic and continued 
effort to exploit its splendor. Now is the 
time to do it, before the exposition visitors 
have decided upon their schedules and 
bought their tickets. 








THE WAR 


MAKER 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER, M. P. 


The world’s outstanding figure 
today is Wilhelm IT of Germany. 
Whether you place squarely upon his 
epaulletted shoulders the blame for 
the horror which has seized by the 
throat a great part of the civilized 
world—as Sir Gilbert Parker does— 
or whether you declare him a prince 
of peace, inseparable from the Ger- 
man people who are fighting for 
their national life—as Herman Rid- 
der does—whether he be your hero 
or your villain in this terrible drama 
upon the stage of Europe, he is in- 
disputably the chief figure in your 
eye. Here follow two opposing 
views of him, presented on the neutral 
ground of these pages. 

To Sir Gilbert Parker he 1s the 
Villain. Sir Gilbert’s name and the 
titles of his novels, “The Right of 
Way,” “The Seats of the Mighty” 
and many others, are household 
words in America. In the following 
article, however, the great writer is 
submerged in the Member of Parlia- 





{ 
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“The maker of this world-war is the Kaiser, and the Kaiser 


is mad-a megalomaniac 


ment, in the British patriot. His denunciation of the Kaiser is of extraordinary interest 
as illustrating the English attitude toward Germany, an attitude naturally reflected to a 
considerable degree in the United States through sympathies of language and tradition. 
This article should be read and considered in conjunction with the article by Herman Ridder 


immediately following it. The conservative 
evidence, a deepened conviction of the wisdom 


HE maker of this world-war is the 
Kaiser, and the Kaiser is mad. I do 


not mean that he is a lunatic in the 
ordinary sense, but I do mean that he is the 
victim of megalomania. It is almost cer- 
tain that if the Emperor William I, or the 
late Frederick, the present Emperor’s 


reader must gain, from a weighing of this 
of neutrality.—EDITORS. 





father, were on the throne of Germany this 
war would not have occurred. It is indeed 
possible that the Franco-Prussian war 
would not have happened if Bismarck had 
not unscrupulously doctored the famous 
Ems Telegram. Bismarck wanted the 
Franco-Prussian war, and got it by making 
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a diplomatic telegram into a red rag to en- 
rage the Gallic bull. It accomplished 
what he aimed at, the unification of the 
German sovereign states into a great 
federation. 

That done, Bismarck’s policy was to de- 
velop Germany commercially and industri- 
ally. The process proceeded with the most 
consummate organization under his hand. 
His idea was to secure commercial domina- 
tion wherever possible in the world and, 
having secured that, impose _ political 
domination. Of course Bismarck was 
a Prussian Junker; of course he be- 
lieved that Germany should be ruled by 
Prussia—disciplined, dragooned, organized 
and inspired by the idea that the state was 
all and the individual nothing except the 
servant of the state, born to make the state 
glorious even at the sacrifice of himself in 
the unit or in the mass. The idea pre- 
vailed. Germany was practically Prus- 
sianized as a whole, and when the present 
Emperor came to the throne he was in an 
atmosphere of Prussian pride and ambition 
which had penetrated even to reluctant 
Bavaria. But Prussian materialism, pride 
and ambition would not have found the 
terrible expression of this moment had it 
not been for the present Kaiser. 

From boyhood William was a dreamer, 
but a dreamer of the selfish, grandiose 
type. Lust for power was the desire of his 
heart; he was a spangler from the beginning. 
Sometimes he appeared to be modest, but 
that was only to supply a background for 
outbreaks of passionate declaration that 
he was especially brought into the world and 
set upon a throne toenable Germany toexalt 
itself and to save the world by its ideals. 
In order that German kultur should pre- 
vail everywhere, and man be blessed, and 
the world bow down and welcome the 
new Evangel, there was nothing that Ger- 
many was not prepared to do, no high- 
over-all position which the Emperor Wil- 
liam would hesitate to assume—the uni- 
verse for his footstool would, to his mind, 
have been merely his natural elevation. 
Treitschke the German historian, and 
Bernhardi the frank, brutal soldier-author, 
the one succeeding the other, were even so 
bold as to declare that England, a failure 
in everything, had failed in India, and par- 
ticularly because she had not the capacity 
to give India a new “religion” —not Chris- 
tianity, which she had failed to establish 
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there, but a brand new creed, manufactured 
for India, which would amalgamate Bud- 
dhism and Brahminism and all else. They 
declared that if India was so fortunate as 
to come into the possession of Germany, 
the Kaiser would endow her with a new 
religion. This kind of thing went down 
like wine in Germany, because during the 
last quarter of a century the Germans have 
lived in a condition which the French call 
exalté; and the greatest of these German 
transcendentalists has been the Kaiser. 
He began by being exalté, and the end has 
been brain-storm. No man could live in a 
constant condition of passionate belief 
that he was sent to save the world without 
breaking out into acts of lunacy which 
would complete his destruction and, in- 
cidentally, that of multitudes of others. 

For the last quarter of a century the 
doctrine has been preached sedulously by 
German so-called leaders of thought that 
the modern German Empire must renew 
the glories of the ancient German Empire 
by force of conquest, by the valor of the 
big blind brute as Nietzsche calls him; 
that the inheritance of the ages was theirs;. 
that it was the only Empire which could’ 
influence the world for its own good; that 
the British Empire, decadent, sodden, in- 
capable, had done nothing to justify its 
place in the world, got by robbery; that it 
must be displaced to make way for a German 
Empire, and that a German Empire would 
establish a new world life, world thought, 
and world aspiration. Culture and the 
sword; this was the basis of the policy. 
Material progress—this has been the idol 
worshiped by the German people, and the 
present fight is the result of a soulless, 
horrible materialism which has sailed under 
false colors of culture and the Almighty— 
the Almighty represented by William II. 

Is this mere rhetoric? Let me give some 
illustrations of what is meant. From the 
day that William II came to the throne he 
has been obsessed by the idea that he is a 
special and chosen instrument of Heaven to 
speak to his people and to the world through 
his people. Born under the panoply of high 
estate, above all other men in point of 
place, except the negligible King of Eng- 
land and the isolated Czar of Russia, Wil- 
liam saw himself loftier than all men, but 
lacking the dominions and colonies of those 
lesser than himself—like the King of 
England, who did not know how to manage 














an empire, to give it a policy, to make it a 
blessing to the world. He preached the 
doctrine that only through himself, an in- 
spired agent of the Almighty, could Ger- 
many be made glorious and supreme, and 
only through Germany could the world rise 
to summits of a true civilization, could be 
rid of the smother of an incubus like the 
British Empire. 

On March 6, 1890, when unveiling a statue 
of the Grand Elector at Bielefeld, he said: 

“Each prince of the Hohenzollern House 
is always aware that he is only a minister 
on earth, that he must give account of his 
work to a supreme King and Master, and 
that he must faithfully accomplish the task 
ordained for him by an order from on high.” 

Is not this the purest incantation? Is 
it not either the cry of the fanatical mystic 
or the assumption of the impostor? 

This might all have been attributed to a 
highly excited imagination and a young 
enthusiast’s obsession — but twenty-five 
years after he came to the throne he re- 
peated his “divine right” theory. On 
August 25, 1910, at Konigsberg, he rose up, 
and spoke as follows: 

“Regarding myself as a Tool of the Lord, 
without consideration for the notions and 
opinions of the day, I go my way.” 

That is a statement of remarkable con- 
fidence and assurance, but eighteen years 
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before this, in 1892, to the Brandenburg 
Diet, he had already revealed the especially 
select origin of himself and forebears thus: 

“God has taken so much trouble with the 
House of Brandenburg that he will not 
desert us now.” 

The world has come to think that God 
did not take sufficient trouble with the 
House of Brandenburg, if the House of 
Brandenburg is to be judged by the leader- 
ship of William II, who takes as his exem- 
plar that notorious but not beloved figure 
of history, Attila, the leader of the Huns, 
whose chief gift was sacking towns and 
murdering helpless civil populations as the 
Kaiser has done; but unlike the Kaiser, at 
the head of his troops. 

On July 30, 1900, so the London Jimes 
reported— it quotes from the Weser Zeitung 
of Bremen—William said: 

“Let all who fall into your hands be at 
your mercy. Just as the Huns a thousand 
years ago, under the leadership of Attila, 
gained a reputation in virtue of which they 
still live in historical tradition, so may the 
name of Germany become known in such a 
manner in China that no Chinaman will 
ever even dare look askance at a German.” 

And the Kaiser meant what he said. 
That is where we have always mistaken 
William II. All these long years he has 
stood in his shop-window and_ flourished 
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his sword and shouted and raged like any 
heathen in the ‘shining armor’ which 
was his figure of speech in announcing that 
he and Francis Joseph were brothers in 
arms—with Francis Joseph the victim of 
the embrace, however. He has addressed 
the Czar of Russia as “The Lord of the 
Pacific,” and himself as “The Lord of the 
Atlantic’; he bade all and sundry among 
the nations beware, while at the same time 
all around him in the circle of Prussian 
militarism loud cheers greeted his declara- 
tions. He was the mouthpiece of the war- 
makers. The splendid rhetoric of his 
utterances did its work with the German 
people. That was what the Junkers wanted. 
The Kaiser was a first-class herald; a great 
missioner, a successful commercial traveler 
for Prussian war-wares. We all thought 
the Kaiser an extraordinarily clever man; 
we thought him what the Americans call 
“a booster.’ The average person regarded 
it all as part of the organized effort of the 
nouveau riche among the nations to draw 
attention to itself, to summon the world 
to mark its progress. The world had a 
half-cynical good-humored smile for it all. 

There were those, however, who knew, 
who realized the exact truth. To them the 
Kaiser was more than a great advertising 
agent; he was more than a Bombastes 
Furioso. He was a man with an insatiable 
ambition, with the maggot of German pre- 
dominance in his brain, and it was a brain 
of a highly modern type, with a nervous 
system behind it most sensitively, not to 
say over-sensitively, strung. With him one 
fad gave way to another with lightning 
rapidity. Quick at assimilation, abnormal 
in seizing superficial points, absorbing like 
a sponge, studious without being scholarly, 
mad to apply science without a deep 
knowledge of science, determined to be the 
inspiring center, the magnetic battery for 
a whole people—in every department of 
life William expended himself without acute 
judgment, sometimes with stupid rashness, 
yet with momentarily passing shrewdness, 
and always with an engaging showiness and 
mental display. He wanted to control 
everything, and inspired from on High, 
gifted with Olympian vision and knowledge, 
he thought he could do it all; and he tried to 
do it all. Instead of choosing great men 
who could make him still greater by their 
knowledge and wise support; instead of 
making them do the work of statesmanship 
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with all the political organization and the 
spread of policy which it involves, William 
has been his own Prime Minister, his own 
heads of departments. He has been politi- 
cal preacher and propagandist, commercial 
editor and manager, Draconian lawgiver, 
diplomatist and doctor of the nation. 
Restless, exuberant, sharp as a street Arab, 
foolish in his vanity as a music-hall actress, 
ungrateful to those who served him— 
dropping them like hot potatoes when his 
need was over—surrounded by sycophants, 
and lured by dragoons into deeper depths 
of militarism, he has always had however 
one persistent idea—the aggrandizement 
of his country, its supremacy, its control of 
the councils of the world, its power to swing 
civilization to a Prussian center. However 
much he fluttered vaporing from idea to 
idea, still ‘Deutschland uber alles’ was 
always ringing in his brain. 

Of all the contradictory governments in 
the world, that of Germany is the most 
contradictory. Russia is infinitely more 
democratic than is Germany today. What 
sort of constitutional power can be possessed 
by a so-called Parliament which has no 
ministry and no leader, only a director— 
the Chancellor—who himself, whatever his 
name, ever since Bismarck fell never to 
rise again, has been the tool of William? 
Caprivi, Hohenlohe, Von Biilow were pup- 
pets, not leaders. No interrogation of min- 
isters, no responsible criticism of policies 
takes place in the Reichstag, because with- 
out party organization, without statesmen 
leading parties, with a ruler who controls a 
Parliament, democracy has no opportunity. 
When a Reichstag objected to the Kaiser’s 
policy, it was sent to the éountry, where the 
cry of ‘Deutschland uber alles” was always 
raised; when the supremacy of the Army 
and the wonderful development of the Navy 
was acclaimed; and on a wave of Chauvin- 
ism the Kaiser got his way in spite of the 
opposition of the democracy and the power- 
ful Socialistic party of the Reichstag. The 
cry of future gain by German predominance 
was the lure; the world converted by a huge 
military and naval organization—Germany 
stretching from the North Sea to the Medi- 
terranean and westward to the Atlantic 
was the covert and whispered hope: and 
William, resourceful, buoyant, domineering, 
celebrated, had his way. He was a spec- 
tacular figure in the world, and his people 
loved him for it. 
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British lancers entering Antwerp to the cheers of the Belgians. Antwerp is now occupied by the Kaiser, 


perhaps as one step toward realizing * 


‘his dream of ridding the world of 


the incubus of the British Empire’ 


The following is what William did in 1892 
and 1893, when he wanted more money for 
defence, and when he was annoyed and dis- 
mayed by the opposition to increased Army 
extension and of the two years’ military 
service. On January 1, 1893, on this ques- 
tion he declared confidently, arrogantly, like 
any party demagogue in power, that “He 
would smash the opposition.”” Thereupon 
he dissolved the Reichstag, and the sub- 
servient new Reichstag voted his Army 
Bill. The Kaiser’s attitude has always 
been superbly patriarchal and Olympian— 
at once beneficent and tyrannical. As an 
instance, take the supreme egoism of his 
speech to a deputation of the Agricultural 
League on February 18, 1896. This he said: 

“In the desire of helping yourselves 
you allowed yourselves to be drawn last 
year into an agitation of words and writings 
beyond all permissible limits, which pro- 


foundly wounded me in my paternal love of 


the people. Today, however, like the East 
Prussians, you have made me forget your 
fault.” Does it not read like the speech of 


some Oriental potentate of past days; this 
ponderously patriarchal attitude, this mag- 
nificent assumption of absolutism in a demo- 
cratic world? The power of life and death, 
the terror of authority, the benevolence of a 
father, the lofty judgment of a supreme 
Cadi speaks here. It is the Heaven-born 
oracular, and the crushed agriculturists 
bowed their heads in veneration and passed 
on again to their troubles unrelieved. 
Fascinated by his advertisement of their 
country and his spangling personality, 
blindly believing that the path which Wil- 
liam was treading would lead them to an 
Imperial predominance, the majority of the 
Kaiser’s people have exhibited in their de- 
votion the same spirit which Prince Henry 
exhibited when he was sent to the Far East 
in 1897 as Admiral in command of a second 
German Cruiser Division. It was then the 
Kaiser said to him: 

“Tf anyone dares to interfere with our 
good right, ride in with the mailed fist.”’ 

Prince Henry’s reply was monumental, sub- 
limely devoted. These were Henry’s words: 
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“Neither gold nor laurels attract me 
, My one desire is to proclaim the 
gospel of your sacred person in foreign parts.” 
Is there any wonder that the Kaiser is mad? 
Adulation can go no further—none has ever 
gone so far. 

The Kaiser does not stand upon the 
ground of democracy and peaceful develop- 
ment. War and the achievements of war, a 
fatuous worship of the Brandenburgers and 
their military history, have been behind all 
that he has done. In 1808, on the 1oth an- 
niversary of his accession, speaking to the 
Potsdam Life Guards, he said, referring to 
the day when he came to the throne: 

“One thing alone had confidence in me: 
one thing alone believed in me. It was the 
Army. I undertook my heavy office know- 
ing that the Army was the main support 
of my country, the main pillar of the Prus- 
sian throne to which God’s decree had 
called me.”’ 

He has always wanted his country to be 
rich in order that it could be a great military 
and naval nation; so that it might dominate 
the world. He has never had any real sym- 
pathy with democracy. His chief idea has 
been to keep it in order. On May 14, 1889, 
he was good enough to say in addressing a 
body of workmen, that he took a lively 
interest in their class. He exhorted the 
miners to abstain from all connection with 
political parties, especially with the Social- 
ists, and he added: 

“As soon as I see disorders tending 
toward Socialism, I shall employ strong 
measures to repress them; and as the power 
of which the Government disposes is con- 
siderable, the authors of the least disturbance 
against the authorities will be pitilessly shot.” 

We rub our eyes and rub them again when 
we read this kind of magniloquence, behind 
which is a tyranny offensive to the modern 
world; but, reading it, we can understand 
that the materialistic ambition of the 
Kaiser William could never have rested 
until Europe had bee plunged into a war 
the result of calculations made by him and 
his watchful military vultures of war, who, 
however, had never exactly calculated and 
with their merely scientific and unhuman 
minds could not calculate, what the possible 
consequences of that war to mankind and 
to the German nation would be. The day 
has gone by when the world either under- 
stands or will condone the professional pur- 
suit of war for the purposes of conquest and 
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its material profit. This present conflict is 
the struggle of bestial materialism to domi- 
nate the earth against a nation like Great 
Britain, where peace has more lovers than 
perhaps any other place in the world except 
the United States; against a country like 
France, which since the Franco-Prussian 
war has been pacific, and desirous only to 
be left alone that she might develop from 
penury to plenty again. As for Russia, 
Austria and Germany hoped to have the 
chance of crushing her, unchecked by Eng- 
land or France. William’s infamous pro- 
posals that we should hold France back by 
our Army and Navy from joining with 
Russia, while at the same time we should 
allow Germany to break her treaty for the 
neutrality of Belgium, showed not only a 
horribly immoral sense, but also showed 
that, under the excitement and agitation of 
“The Day” for which the German people 
had waited and which he had long planned, 
an insanity had seized him, the fires of 
which may never perhaps be quenched, but 
which, when this war is ended, will, we trust, 
be confined to the single furnace where they 
have been burning for the last fifty years 
and more. 

Prussian militarism regards the sword 


as the God-given instrument for the 
advancement of mankind, and_ thinks 
that mankind can only advance with 


German militarism leading it. For years 
and years the Kaiser and the military caste 
of Germany have been preaching the doc- 
trine that Might is Right, that the sword 
is holy, that nothing must stand in the way 
of the end, which is the supremacy of the 
German nation, and as nothing must stand 
in the way of the end, then, as Bernhardi 
has said, ravage, massacre, waste, burning, 
pillage and the destruction of the innocent 
are divine instruments. Hence we have the 
sack of Louvain, Mallines, Termonde, Sen- 
lis and Rheims, as perpetual monuments of 
the militarism ideal of Germany. The Ger- 
man military caste have made of war a 
science: hard, calculating, remorseless and 
inhuman. It isa terrible and great machine 
which takes no account of pledge or bond 
or the national signature. It must march 
to Paris through the neutral soil of Belgium 
despite the ink of honor. The ideals of 
German militarism and those of the Ameri- 
can people are as wide apart as the sea of 
Time and the sea of Eternity. If, by the 
arts of peace, by native genius, by the 
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The Royal Family of England, at the gate of Buckingham Palace, watching soldiers on their way to the 
front. “‘Great Britain has gone into this war to keep her bond with Belgium, to 
stem militarism, to preserve her own existence” 


pressure of commerce, Germany could have 
mastered the world—and might, perhaps, 
have mastered the world—who should 
gainsay her, or who belittle or blaspheme 
her? On that path she would have had, as 
to some degree she was having, the admira- 
tion and the wholesale respect of the uni- 
verse; but there has run parallel with Ger- 
man culture, progress and prosperity, a 
dreadful, cursed thing—that by the far- 
flung sword heathenously swung shall the 
modern ambitious nation reach to suprem- 
acy, and that in finding it the end shall be 
warrant for whatever means may be used. 
It is a hideous doctrine, and it is one which 
every nation ought to,combat wherever it is 
found—in Germany or elsewhere. If Russia 
or France should enter upon the same course, 
it would be the duty of England and of every 
other nation which cared for the welfare of 
humanity to spend its last penny and its last 
man in pushing it back to the darkness 
whence it came. Germany has come forth 
in “shining armor,” majestic, ruthless, with 


superb fighting qualities and a masterly 
system of war to achieve oversea dominance 
and empire by the defeat of France and 
England, and to pay her way in doing it by 
territory won, by indemnity extorted, and 
by a military and naval supremacy which 
would give her the major share of the com- 
merce of the world. Such immoral doctrine 
is a menace to the earth. 

Great and wonderful as have been the 
achievements of Germany in the fields of 
peace, marvelous as her people have been 
in national organization, when, through its 
military caste, it applied these faculties of 
organization to a purely material and sordid 
ambition, it opened up a chasm between it 
and a free country like the United States 
with its vast peace-loving, peace-entreating 
population, which will only close when this 
stupendous war machine created by Ger- 
many is broken, and the spirit which begot 
it is again brought into tune with the ever- 
widening spirit of peaceful conquest in the 
march of humanity. 
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“He has devoted all his 
days as a prince of 
peace in upbuilding 

the German Empire” 





“No ruler ever brought a 
finer sense of devotion 
to his task than Wilhelm 
II of Germany”’ 


JUSTICE FOR GERMANY! 


By HERMAN RIDDER 


“We know that a great wrong is being committed. 


Each side has a portion of logic, 


a measure of excuse, but neither has a monopoly of the right. Let not the nations call on 
Heaven for justice, for were justice meted out by the Divine Hand and each nation received 


its deserts, each would pay a heavy price for its folly.” 
German-American publisher, presents Germany’s case without rancor or bitterness. 


Thus Herman Ridder, the eminent 
His 


analysis of the situation that brought about the war is perhaps the best and clearest yet 


published by Germany's friends.—EDIToRs. 


N analyzing the causes of this terrible 

war, it is necessary to hark back a few 

years into the diplomatic history of 
Europe. It is of course difficult in this 
cataclysmal hour to view with judgment 
and repose the elements that have brought 
about this international catastrophe. We 
are too apt to view immediate events 
through the spectacles of sympathy and 
prejudice. It is the duty of history to 
correct these impressions and the German 
nation need have no fear as to the verdict 
of history with regard to the justness of 
her cause in this war. 

The course of European politics ran its 
more or less troubled way until the year 
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1912. The peace of Europe appeared to be 
guaranteed by the balance of power be- 
tween the Triple Alliance and the Triple 
Entente, but the smouldering hatred of 
forty years was ready to burst into flame 
at any moment. After the loss of the prov- 
inces of Alsace and Lorraine, which by the 
way France had taken from Germany a 
century or more before, the French deter- 
mined that they would some day revenge 
themselves upon Germany. The senti- 
mental attitude on this question has been 
the keynote of French foreign policy ever 
since. England viewed with mingled feel- 
ings of jealousy and alarm the extraordi- 
nary German commercial successes. Russia 
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had the incentive of destroying the German 
influence in the near East and of supplant- 
ing Austria as the predominating power 
over the Balkan States. The situation as 
between Austria and her neighbors was 
keenly unsettled. The annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina in the light of present-day 
affairs was a most unfortunate diplomatic 
move. The Balkan War had given rise 
to great bitterness between Servia and 
Austria. 


FRANCO-RUSSIAN INTRIGUE 


The year 1912 marks the beginning of a 
period of great uneasiness among European 
nations, which threatened at any moment 
to produce a_ world-wide conflagration. 
The intense nervousness of the powers 
was rapidly producing an impossible con- 
dition. At about this time an understand- 
ing was reached between France and Russia 
and preparations begun on a huge scale for 
the crushing of German ambitions. The 
first move was an increase in the Russian 
standing army. In 1g12 the reserves of 
the preceding year instead of being dis- 
charged were ordered.to remain with the 
colors,jthereby automatically increasing the 
Russian standing army from 800,000 to 
1,300,000. Naturally, Germany viewed this 
increase wich considerable alarm. During 
the year 1913 two important developments 
stand out prominently. One, the visit of 
General Joffré, now the Commander-in-Chief 
of the French forces, and at that time the head 
of the General Staff, to St. Petersburg for 
the purpose of completing arrangements with 
the Russian General Staff for a combined 
attack upon Germany on the part of France 
and Russia. The other, the activities of 
M. Deicassé, who was then the French Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, in arranging 
a large French loan for the purpose of de- 
veloping strategic railways and military 
facilities, and for the purpose of increasing 
the Russian army still further by the 
addition of four army corps. As a direct 
result of the visits of Joffré and the arrange- 
ments of Delcassé, Russia had planned a 
general mobilization for October 1, 1914, 
intending to put itself upon a war footing 
and concentrate its troops on the German 
and Austrian frontiers. 

In the meantime the diplomacy of 
France and Russia was utilized for the pur- 
pose of isolating Germany. England was 
fully aware of the preparations under way 
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on the part of her allies. As a matter of 
fact, Edward VII had for years been the 
chief opponent of his hated nephew in the 
council of nations. When the documents 
and letters which were exchanged during 
this period of preparation become public 
property, there will be ample evidence to 
show that these three nations have acted 
upon a prearranged plan in order to be 
prepared to strike the blow when they 
considered the time opportune. The dip- 
lomatic situation was so much in favor of 
the Allies during the year 1913 that the 
Russian order for a general mobilization 
was advanced from Oct. 1st to July 1st 
of this year. The German Emperor made 
an unofficial but energetic protest to St. 
Petersburg against these war-like prepara- 
tions on the part of Russia. Public opinion 
in Germany was aroused to such a pitch 
that the German Government decided in 
the latter part of 1913 upon extreme 
measures of national defense. Europe was 
taking on more, day by day, the appearance 
of an armed camp. 

It must be particularly clear to any impar- 
tial observer that these preparations on the 
part of Russia and France, extending over 
the two years preceding July 1, 1914, revealed 
an evident determination on the ‘part of 
Russia to prepare herself for a German 
war. Germany expected the onslaught 
either in the fall of this year or in the spring 
of 1915. Such, briefly, was the European 
situation on June 1st of this year. It was 
a situation fraught with danger and likely 
to bring about a general war on the slight- 
est pretext. 

THE TRIPLE CAUSE 

Without going into an extended analysis 
of the Slavic danger to Teutonic civilization 
I can say, and I know the conditions 
of which I speak, that whether or no there 
are good reasons for the German fear of 
Slavic aggression, the facts remain that 
Germany has viewed with the utmost 
alarm the increase of Slavic power in diplo- 
matic circles. It is alsocertain that Austria, 
in view of the fact that one-third of her 
population consists of Slavs, could never 
for a moment permit Russia to stand as 
the sole guardian of Slavic rights. The 
Balkan War for a time seemed ready to 
plunge Europe into a general war, but the 
moderation of Germany in its handling of 
that intricate situation put off the evil 
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day for a time. Speaking in a very general 
manner, the roots of this struggle resolve 
themselves back to a clash between the 
Teuton and the Slav, to the French desire 
for “‘revanche” and the bitterness created 
between England and Germany by the 
commercial rivalry which has been in 
evidence for the last twenty-five years. 


FORGING CHAINS FOR GERMANY 


And this is a picture of the European 
situation as of June 1, 1914. Wesee Russia 
ready for a complete mobilization of all her 
troops on the Austrian and German borders. 
We see a close interchange of visits between 
France and Russia. We see French money 
developing the Russian military railways, 
and French engineers strengthening the 
defenses of Belgium. “The rattle of the 
sabre’ was being heard less in Ger- 
many than on her borders. Slowly, but 
unmistakably, the clank of the chains that 
were being forged to bind her came to her 
ears, directed from Downing Street and 
Quai d’Orsai, but coming from Russia on 
the East to Belgium on the West. This 
music was to be her death-knell. It is 
easy to overlook events which we are de- 
termined not to see, and therefore in the 
discussion of the responsibility for the 
present war it is not surprising that those 
who are determined to leave not one stone 
upon another in Germany should have 
carefully avoided all consideration of the 
vital points involved in the organization 
of the Russian armies which preceded the 
Servian atrocities and the increased activi- 
ties of France and England behind the 
screen of Belgian neutrality. 

On June 25th of this year a Servian plot 
caused the murder of the Archduke of 
Austria. It anticipated by several months 
the plans of the Allies. When Austria 
sent its ultimatum to Servia, France and 
Russia were quick to take advantage of the 
opportunity. The intrigues of Von Hard- 
wig, the Russian Ambassador at Belgrade, 
had opened a way for the declaration of a 
war in defense of the Slavic interests. Re- 
gardless of the merits of the controversy 
between Austria and Servia, Russia was 
enabled to step in as the ostensible de- 
fender of Slavic liberty. 

Let us go back a few weeks to July of 
this year, when Servia rejected the Aus- 
trian ultimatum. Germany had been made 
aware of the Servian plot which had caused 
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the assassination. Germany took the 
position that no nation of a major impor- 
tance, whose chief interest lay in the fur- 
therance of civilization, could tolerate on 
or near its borders a condition of political 


unrest and intrigue. The ultimatum 
which Vienna served on Belgrade was 


no more rigorous than the facts of the 
case warranted. It demanded among other 
things the elimination from Servian schools 
of such Servian teachers as were clearly 
identified with the anti-Austrian agitation. 
It also asked the suppression of such 
Servian school text-books as contained 
violent anti-Austrian sentiments. Surely 
it seems reasonable that a propaganda 
that begins in the schoolroom and _in- 
flames the minds of children against a 
neighboring state cannot help but cause a 
condition of continual unrest along the 
border. It throws a very strong light on 
the human element of the position taken by 
Austria. 


A MONSTROUS ABSURDITY 


I have so far discussed Germany and the 
German people, without particular refer- 
ence to the German Emperor. It is diffi- 
cult for the German mind to separate the 
Emperor from the German people. It isa 
monstrous absurdity to place the blame of 
this war upon his shoulders. The Emperor 
has been essentially a peace ruler. The 
triumphs of Germany during the last twenty- 
five years speak volumes for the success of 
his reign in the fields of industry and com- 
merce. Onlyafewmonthsago Mr. Carnegie 
presented to him a tribute in the form of an 
expression of the admiration of the lovers of 
peace for his successful efforts in avoiding 
war during his twenty-six years at the head 
of the German Government. If the Ger- 
man Emperor had been a ‘‘War Lord” he 
would have had many opportunities to satisfy 
his warlike. ambitions. If he had been 
glory-mad, England and Russia have given 
him many opportunities to start a general 
conflagration, notably during the Russo- 
Japanese War and the Morocco situation. 
Moreover, it is not reasonable to assume 
that the German Emperor would in the 
closing years of his reign risk the accumu- 
lated triumphs of peace on the gamble of a 
war in which the might of Europe would 
be arrayed against him. He has devoted 
all his days as a prince of peace in upbuild- 
ing the German Empire. No ruler ever 
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brought a finer sense of devotion or nobler 
ideals to the accomplishment of his task 
than Wilhelm II of Germany. 


THE KAISER AND HIS PEOPLE 

It must be borne in mind that Germany 
has very little to gain in this war and 
everything to lose. The German people 
are entirely convinced that they are fight- 
ing for their very existence, that, should 
the tide of battle turn against them, there 
is hardly a question of doubt but that the 
glory of the German Empire would be a 
thing of the past. The German people 
have given the Emperor and his government 
a most loyal and wholehearted support. 
To assume for a moment that the Emperor 
declared war in the present instance against 
the willof Germany is an absurd assumption. 
Germany is a military nation. Its people 
are soldiers and the problems of Germany 
from a military standpoint are known to 
every German citizen. When Russia mobi- 
lized her army it meant war and every Ger- 
man knew and expected it. Had Germany 
been under a republican form of govern- 
ment, war would have been declared just 
as quickly and just as certainly. The Em- 
peror is a part of the German national life, 
but by no means an all-important part. 
The rolé he plays in the commercial, artis- 
tic and literary life of Germany is in direct 
proportion to his personal magnetism and 
to his personal ability. The policies of 
Germany have been conducted not by one 
man, but by the politico-geographical con- 
ditions which have surrounded her. She 
has suffered from militarism, but her suffer- 
ings have been imposed upon her by her 
enemies from without—not by her own 
government from within. It is the limit 
of the illogical to assert that a sovereign 
who has consistently worked for the eco- 
nomic uplift of his people should from 
motives of personal ambition impose upon 
that same people the terrific burden of 
Germany’s military system. It is equally 
illogical to deny the duty of that sovereign 
to prepare for eventualities which in his 
farsightedness he could not fail to see would 
result from the increase of Germany and 
the avarice of her neighbors. The present 
war is not a result of ““German autocracy,” 
but a vindication of the German clearness 
of vision. We are asked, almost, to be- 
lieve that it would have been better for 
Germany and for the world that the German 
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people should have met the mongrel mil- 
lions that are being driven against her 
from the ends of Europe and Asia, with a 
broomstick. What is this ‘‘autocracy” of 
Germany? The Emperor? The German 
Government? It is the duty of a ruler to 
rule; it follows as a corollary that it is a 
virtue to rule well. The test of this virtue 
should rest with the subjects. The story 
of Germany’s last thirty years could not 
have been written under the guidance of 
an emperor to whom the word ‘‘autocrat” 
can be logically applied. The war spirit 
was abroad in Europe and no emperor or 
Reichstag could have controlled it for very 
long. Russian mobilization spelled ‘‘dan- 
ger” for Germany and the nation realized 
it and acted accordingly. 
WITNESS FOR THE DEFENSE 

This is not a war of conquest. It is not a 
Napoleonic war to satisfy the personal am- 
bitions of an emperor. It is a defensive 
war for the German race with their national 
life at stake. Those were trying days dur- 
ing July for the German Government. 
From every side its enemies were prepar- 
ing its annihilation. No better illustration 
can be given of the unanimity of the Ger- 
mans in this war than the action of the 
German Socialists. I know the temper of 
that party. There is no group of men any- 
where more loyal to its principles or more 
steadfast in its purpose. Had this been a 
ruthless, unnecessary war of classes, con- 
ducted by the Kaiser and a military au- 
tocracy, the Socialist party in Germany 
would have declined to participate in it, 
no matter what the cost to them might 
have been. Germany presents a picture 
of a whole nation staking its all on the 
fortunes of war against the world. When a 
great nation fights for life or death, for 
national greatness or national calamity, 
for all or nothing, it does so only upon the 
utter conviction that its cause is just and 
the battle inevitable. The inspiration of 
German unity is the Teutonic answer to 
the charge that the Kaiser has led the 
German people into a personally conducted 
European war. 

It seems that as in the long ago, the cost 
of supremacy in the council of nations is 
blood. The standards of yesterday still 
sway Europe. It is rule or ruin. When it 
is all over, the family of nations can collec- 
tively and individually ponder the question, 
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“Was the game worth the candle?” 
The history of nations is after all full of 
wasted effort and misguided zeal. Life 
is strewn with blasted hopes as eternal 
space is sown with dead worlds. It is 
strange that the nations must make the 


same mistakes over and over and over 
again, struggling for the same shattered 
ideals, even fighting on the very same 


battlefields, which time and again have 
been drenched with the blood of determined 
men battling in a futile cause. Experience 
has taught us the lesson, but we have not 
learned to profit thereby. We know that 
a great wrong is being committed. Each 
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side has a portion of logic, a measure of 
excuse, but neither has a monopoly of the 
right. Let not the nations call on Heaven 
for justice, for were justice meted out by the 
Divine Hand and each nation received 
its deserts, each would pay a heavy price 
for its folly. If we could but believe that 
this immense sacrifice of life were to bring 
about a new order with a guaranty of last- 
ing peace, we could snatch a small shred of 
hope from the general depression. Other- 
wise, if all these lives have been snuffed 
out in vain, then it is simply immemorial 
history repeating itself, piling tragedy 
upon tragedy in hopeless confusion. 


THE DEADLOCK IN FRANCE 


An Analysis of the Longest Battle in History 


By PAUL W. BECK 
Captain U.S. Army, Graduate of the School of Military Art at Fort Leavenworth, and 
formerly instructor in the Army Aviation School at College Park, Md. 


AR has been called “an exact 

W science.” That is because it 
should be conducted along lines 
demonstrated by experience to be sound. 
This same experience has demonstrated 
certain principles of combat that are fixed 
in their certainty. Among these is the 
principle that the morale of an army is of 
primary importance for producing success 
or failure. The morale in turn depends on 
the trust the men have in their officers; 
the military successes or failures which 
have occurred; the physical condition of 
the command; the amount of sleep it has 
had; the amount of fatigue it has under- 
gone; the amount and quality of the food 
supplied, and a myriad of other things, 
including, in green troops, temperamental 
characteristics that make for or against 
the spread of “crowd panic,” that name- 
less, intangible yet existent psychic con- 
dition of a body of men that has defeated 
troops that should have won and_ has 
wrecked reputations of commanders who 
were powerless to dispel its potency. So, 
admitting that war is “an exact science,” 


it is seen to be variable in its exactness. 
Morale is particularly mentioned here 
because it is the most variable of all the 
factors which enter into warfare. It is 
dependent upon more uncontrollable con- 
ditions and circumstances than is any other 
single factor. Peace training has a large 
influence in producing a high morale. 
Early successes in actual conflict are, prob- 
ably, the most efficacious producers of a 
high state of morale. Unity of cause, 
language and instruction all contribute. 
In general an army that is unified through 
this training, speech and patriotic fervor 
is stronger than an equal force composed 
of troops of allied nations. This would be 
true were the allied forces a homogeneous 
command in all save language. It is much 
more difficult to transmit orders in several 
languages than in one. The difficulty of 
disseminating information on the _ battle- 


field—a thing in itself highly important to 
success—is greatly magnified when the 


troops adjoining each other speak different 
tongues. Add to this difficulty a different 
organization of the units of the allied 
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Never before in history has there been a line of battle that in any way approached the German-Allied Armies 


line in length. Never before in history has there 


been a conflict carried on along a front of even five 


miles length for so long a time without one line or the other being penetrated at some point 


forces, a different peace training of these 
units and a different reason for engaging 
in the conflict, and we have a decided ad- 
vantage on the side of the single nation. 

To offset such an advantage there are 
such matters as the basic superiority of some 
organizations over others; and the indi- 
vidual superiority of one nation over 
another as regards physique, bravery, 
marksmanship, adaptability, initiative, etc. 
Granted that these things are equal, we 
have left the question of numbers. 


Starting with these things in mind, 


granting an equal or slightly superior force 
of German troops at the outset of the 
present war, it is easy to see why the allied 
forces were swept back until Paris itself 
was threatened. Reports from the theatre 
of operations are so meager and so con- 
tradictory that it is practically impossible 
to form an accurate estimate of what has 
occurred and is occurring there. There are 
a few broad, general results that appear 
to be indisputable. One of these is that the 
German right swept on resistlessly until it 
struck in east of Paris. Another is that 
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this line was forced back by the maneuver 
of General Paul Pau who organized a new 
army and threatened the flank of the 
German right wing. A third is that, at the 
present writing, the opposing lines are now 
near the Belgian frontier, running, ap- 
proximately, northwest and southeast. 

Two things stand out prominently in 
this conflict to date. Both of these are 
unparalleled in the history of warfare. The 
first is the marvelous mobility of the Ger- 
man advancing columns at the outset, and 
the second is the impenetrability of the 
lines on both sides. 

The normal march of a division, without 
engaging in combat, has always been 
accepted as being between twelve and fif- 
teen miles a day. If reports made at the 
time are authentic the German right 
moved forward at the rate of twenty-five 
miles a day, fighting for every inch gained. 

This marvelous mobility was made pos- 
sible by the utilization of motor vehicles. 
At the declaration of hostilities every 
available automobile, motor truck, motor 
tractor and motorcycle was commandeered 
by the government and turned over to the 
army. These were used not only to carry 
supplies but, when the turning movement 
was at its critical stage, to carry troops as 
well. Many of them were armored and, 
after the Uhlans had gained contact with 
the allied forces, these cars covered every 
road and, in fact, in places crossed fields, 
providing a strong advance guard as well 
as a screen to conceal the movements of the 
following army. Prior to this war this 
screening duty has been purely a function 
of the cavalry. It seems that now, where 
the terrane and other conditions are 
favorable, we must recognize the armored 
motor car as an adjunct to these mounted 
troops for this important duty. Experi- 
ence has given us another factor to this 
“exact science.” 


WHERE HISTORY DOES NOT REPEAT 


Never before in history has there been a 
line of battle that in any way approached 
the German-Allied Armies line in length. 
Never before in history has there been a 
conflict carried on along a front of even 
five miles length for so long a time without 
one line or the other being penetrated at 
some point. 

Upon the declaration of war the Germans 
launched three main columns against the 
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French. The French launched an attack 
upon Mulhausen, in Alsace. The first main 
French line of defence along the Alsace- 
Lorraine frontier runs north and slightly 
west from Belfort, one hundred and thirty 
miles as the aeroplane flies, to Verdun, 
passing through Epinal and Toul. These 
four fortresses are of the greatest strength 
that modern ingenuity and resources can 
devise. To the east of this line are the de- 
tached fortified cities of Nancy and St. Die. 
One hundred and fifty miles northwest of 
Verdun, again as the aeroplane flies, is 
Lille. From Belfort to Lille the direct 
air distance is, then, two hundred and 
eighty miles. This line is, practically, con- 
tinuously fortified, with the main fortress 
strength lying along the Alsace-Lorraine 
frontier. 

It has been stated that the German 
march via Belgium was dictated by the 
strength of these forts. That is only part 
of the truth. If we can accept as true the 
original reports of German mobilization 
we believe that there were eight hundred 
thousand of them concentrated on their 
western border. A line of men occupy a 
certain amount of actual space. That 
space has been found to be one yard per 
man, measured from centre to centre. 
This allows each man enough room to use 
his rifle efficiently. On a line one hundred 
and thirty miles long we can get just two 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand eight 
hundred men. To gain the use of their 
men the German commanders had _ to 
spread. 

A favorite military maxim is “a chain is 
no stronger than its weakest link.” That 
was another reason why Germany had to 
increase the length of its line. Having 
mobilized more quickly than France it 
appeared clear that if the German forces 
could swing northwest through Belgium 
to the vicinity of Lille, thus increasing the 
air-line length of its front to two hundred 
and eighty miles and its actual front to 
about three hundred and five miles, the 
French would be compelled to detach a 
part of their Alsace-Lorraine line troops to 
meet this new menace, thereby stretching 
their line like a rubber band, so that it 
would, of necessity, become weak at some 
point or points. Then the superior German 
numbers could hammer their way through 
the weakened point and, with the wedge 
thus formed, turn either to the north or 
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The Deadlock in France: 


south, rolling up the dismembered troops 
by the flank while they were held to their 
posts by those German troops which were 
in their front. Having done this it would 
have been an easy matter to defeat the other 
portion of the French army. 

Two unforeseen factors intervened to 
prevent this consummation. One was the 
unexpected resistance of the Belgians and 
the other was the rapid injection of the 
English troops into the conflict. Inciden- 
tally France mobilized more quickly than 
had been anticipated. 


THE IMPENETRABLE LINES 


Of necessity, fighting along a line of the 
length of this one, the whole affair has been 
a series of detached combats, more or less 
mutually dependent upon each other. The 
original three German columns developed 
into eight distinct armies, each one having 
its definite objective. While the German 
right army was carrying on its “stretching” 
process, the rest of the German forces were 
constantly testing out the French lines in 
an endeavor to find the much-hoped-for 
weak spot. That spot was not developed 
and the line of battle altered front beyond 
Verdun so that instead of extending prac- 
tically north and south it extended almost 
east and west and, just prior to the retire- 
ment of the German right, the French 
extreme left was bent back almost in the 
shape of a fish hook. Then, following Gen- 
eral Pau’s flank attack on the German 
right, this immense hook again straightened 
out and the rival armies again faced each 
other to the east and west—their lines 
running north and south. And still neither 
side had penetrated the other’s lines at any 
point. 

It has been written that the Russian 
menace on Germany’s eastern frontier 
caused her withdrawal from the campaign 
against Paris. Rumor has had it that a 
large portion of the German army was 
switched from France to some point east 
of Berlin. Neither of these causes is re- 
quired to explain why Germany withdrew. 
At the very beginning of the withdrawal 
General Von Kluck’s flank and com- 
munications were threatened by General 
Pau. Delay in entering or investing Paris 
must have depleted the supplies necessary 
to the upkeep of so large a command as that 
of the German right army. The line of 
supply, through Liege, was long and pre- 
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carious so long as the Belgium army, 
augmented by whatever troops the British 
might land at Ostend, remained unwhipped 
and in Belgium. 

The original plan of either penetrating 
the French lines, or rolling up their left 
flank, or investing Paris, having failed, the 
first dash having proved futile, it was far 
better strategy to attempt to withdraw to 
the German side of Belgium, where supply 
problems would be much easier and from 
which point a general cleaning-out process 
could be inaugurated. It is bad strategy 
to leave an unwhipped force in your rear 
or on your flank. The German excuse for 
so doing in this case was, undoubtedly, 
the hope of immediate and great results 
from their whirlwind advance. Having 
temporarily failed, it then became prefer- 
able to retire in order to start over; cleaning 
out opposition prior to again moving to- 
ward Paris. 

With the British in control of Ostend, 
and Antwerp held by the Belgians, the 
army of General Von Kluck was in a serious 
situation. Had he been successful against 
the main Allied army he would have moved 
south and drawn his supplies from Germany 
by some route south of Liege. Not having 
done this, however, he was compelled to 
withdraw until such time as he could again 
move forward without being threatened 
with flank attack and the severance of his 
line of supply; in other words, until Antwerp 
was in possession of the German forces. That 
explains the heavy attacks on that place. 

The route from Ostend to Liege is 
blocked by Antwerp. Hence the possession 
of Antwerp by the Germans would greatly 
reduce the danger of offensive action against 
them from Ostend. 

Meantime fighting continues along the 
entire front with but little advantage to 
either side. Troops on the defensive, so 
long as their flanks are secure (which is 
always the case in the interior positions 
of a long line), have an enormous advantage 
over the attackers. Modern defensive 
works include head protection, overhead 
protection, barbed-wire and _ electrically- 
charged-wire entanglements, machine guns, 
field guns, siege guns, search-lights for 
night work, mines, and innumerable devil- 
ish devices in the form of obstacles for 
entrapping, killing or maiming attackers. 
It is almost impossible to drive a determined 
foe out of his trenches by a direct frontal 
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attack. You can use but one man to the 
yard of front. It makes little difference 
how many lines you have following each 
other. So long as the defenders’ ammuni- 
tion holds out the attackers cannot gain a 
foothold in the defenses from which to 
press home the bayonet assault. Even the 
Japanese with their then superior morale 
failed in an attack on a Russian stronghold 
on the Port Arthur peninsula, although 
they had a preponderance of men in the 
ratio of twelve to one! 

Yet it is the impossible that must be 
accomplished in order that success may 
crown the efforts of military commanders. 
Straight frontal attacks are still and will 
ever be attempted in the hope that either of 
at least two conditions may be encountered. 
One of these is that the defenders may be 
worn out from constant vigilance and 
fighting; the other is that the defending line 
has been weakened in order to strengthen 
some other point of the line. Sooner or 
later in the titanic struggle along the French 
border one of these conditions must obtain. 
Perhaps by the time this article appears 
we shall know which. 

Morale is but another name for human 
nature. That is a commodity which we 
find ever the same in its complexity; yet 
we know, in the aggregate, that certain 
causes produce certain results. In a long 
battle line some part or parts are more 
heavily pressed than others. It is human 
nature to attempt to relieve a pain. Undue 
pressure on one part of a battle line causes 
pain to the entire line. Ordinarily troops 
are rushed to the threatened point from 
some other part of the line. That is the 
effect an aggressive attacker seeks to bring 
about. He then launches his blow at the 
point from which the relieving troops were 
taken. Undoubtedly both the German and 
Allied armies have felt keen pressure on 
certain parts of their lines at various times. 
That these strains have been relieved is 
certain, else a rupture would have occurred. 
Whence have come the relieving troops? 


ALL-SEEING EYES 


It is highly probable that both sides have 
had ample reserves so located as to be 
readily available at all parts of the line. It 
is practically certain that through their air 
craft both sides have had constant knowl- 
edge of the location, strength and probable 
intentions of their opponents. This is why 
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neither side has penetrated the other’s lines 
at any point. 

In the absence of any such definite infor- 
mation it is inconceivable that these long 
lines could have held as they have held, 
even with the aid of well located, ample 
reserves. No matter how well located 
reserves may be there will always arise 
circumstances which appear to render it 
more expedient to seek aid from troops in 
an adjoining part of the main line rather 
than await reinforcement from the reserves. 
Exact knowledge of the enemy’s disposi- 
tions is frequently a strong deterrent 
factor to such action. 

When the history of this western cam- 
paign is written there will be two points 
that stand out preéminently. One is the 
necessity for the utilization of motor 
vehicles for the transport of supp ies and 
men. The other is that the use of air-craft 
for gaining information is an absolute 
essential to success in war. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


General Grant has been quoted as say- 
ing: ‘Always remember that the ‘other 
fellow is just as scared as you are.” Since 
this remark related to the mental condition 
of men in battle, it is fair to suppose that 
the General assumed that all men were 
fearful upon entering combat. Granted 
that this be true, why do men ever stand? 
Why don’t they always run? There are 
many answers to this, but the one that 
stands out most boldly is: ‘‘Men do not 
fear the known.” Any device that makes 
for the clarification of the unknown makes 
for superior morale. Crowd panic never 
occurs where the men know what force is 
opposed té them, where that force is, and 
what it is doing. 

That the lines have held from Belfort to 
Verdun; that they have writhed from Ver- 
dun-Lille to Verdun-Coulommiers to Verdun- 
Albert and yet have held strong can be due 
to but one main thing—the information 
gathered by the aeroplane by day and the 
dirigible by night. Of all the factors that go 
to make up a high morale the one most im- 
portant is knowledge of the enemy. For the 
first time in the history of the world both 
sides have had that knowledge. And they 
have acquired it from their air fleets. 

The nation that neglects its air corps in 
time of peace will reap the bitter fruits of 
defeat in time of war. It is so written. 











Draped negligently across this interesting animal the person of Horned Toad Adler reposed 


HORNED TOAD ADLER’S FINISH 


By PETER B. KYNE 
Author of: My Pastoral Past; The Burden of Command 


Ilustrated by Arthur Cahill 


INENUT had never been what might 

be called in the mining country a he- 

camp. In the beginning, after the 
fashion of boom camps, it had promised 
much—considerably more than it could per- 
form, in fact; but the Pinenut ground was 
pockety, and since pockets of every descrip- 
tion have a habit of being quickly emptied; 
and since, further, Pinenut was ninety-nine 
per cent faith and desert enthusiasm and 
the other one per cent just sufficient ‘‘color”’ 
to tantalize the old-timers and keep them 
gophering away long after hope had fled, it 
followed that in time Pinenut had depre- 
ciated to such an extent commercially that 
before the camp was three years old many 
thousand “‘city”’ lots, a few office buildings, 
a brick hotel and numerous dwelling houses 
had reverted to the state for non-payment 
of taxes. The supposition is, therefore, that 
they were not worth the taxes—which is 
quite true. 

In vain had Mr. Henry Hartnett, the 
genial editor of the Pinenut Nugget, smeared 
a seductive line of red type across the front 
page of his enterprising journal. “Come 
to Pinenut, the biggest feeling camp on 


earth,” the legend ran. Alas! that pas- 
sionate plea had lost its drawing power. 
Pinenut knew the statement for a bald and 
unmitigated lie; but hope dies hard with your 
true Argonaut, and Pinenut always hoped 
for a revival of ‘“‘the good old days.” 

Since we are not desirous of being accused 
of sinking an unnecessary distance through 
country rock before developing a pay streak 
in this story, we will state that Pinenut, 
after a more or less pyrotechnic past, had 
fallen upon evil days. Fire had swept it 
twice, and upon the date when this story 
opens the camp consisted for the most part 
of easily transported canvas, straggled here 
and there on the rim of a little basin with 
trails leading to the larger prospects on the 
surrounding hills and extending down the 
gulch to the characteristic playa or dry lake 
in the valley below. Pinenut on this par- 
ticular morning boasted a population of 
twenty-two male citizens, the vilest climate 
upon the Nevada desert, and more squirrel 
whiskey than water—whereupon hangs our 
tale. 

The curtain rises discovering the editor 
of the Pinenut Nugget making oration in 
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the middle of Main street. He was not 
intoxicated, neither was he an I. W. W. 
zealot pleading for his rights to free speech 
and, perhaps, free board and lodging. He 
was merely telling Pinenut the truth at 
last—something which local pride and a 
constitutional aversion to truth in the 
printed word had hitherto caused him to 
refrain from doing. Incidentally he was 
taking farewell of his unstable supporters 
who gathered on the porch about the Palace 
Hotel and listened to him with apathetic 
interest. 

“Gentlemen,” declared Mr. Hartnett 
passionately, “this camp is dead and there 
is no use disguising the fact any longer. 
Tomorrow the Pinenut Nugget goes to press 
for the last time. For three terrible years I 
have stuck by this camp like a poor relation, 
press-agenting it, writing and printing lies 
about it, developing it, prophesying a big 
future for it, but the time has come, gentle- 
men, when nature has at length asserted 
herself. My period of insanity having 
passed, I hereby publicly declare Pinenut a 
failure and suggest that, since its drop into 
oblivion will be swift and certain when the 
Nugget suspends publication, it is eminently 
fitting that the little rag should go out in a 
blaze of glory. For once in my wicked life 
I dearly desire to run a true story of Pine- 
nut. My inventive faculties have bogged 
down and since the auto stage-line to the 
outside world has been withdrawn coinci- 
dently with the exchange privilege which 
the Nugget has heretofore enjoyed with its 
contemporaries published in this state, it 
looks as if the Nugget must go to press for 
its final issue with nothing more tangible 
than the heading, the date and the obituary 
which I shall write today. Things have 
come to such a pass that for lack of local 
news, local support and ammunition for 
paste-pot and shears, the Nugget is about to 
perish. 

“Tomorrow, being Saturday, the Nugget 
will go to press as usual, but on Sunday 
morning the late editor thereof will throw 
the diamond hitch on his blue jackass and 
drift out in a general southerly direction. 
I suggest that if there is any man in this 
camp so deluded as to remain behind when 
the source of publicity and boost has van- 
ished, the said citizen should step forward 
and declare himself.” 

Now it is possible that in this somewhat 
rambling and incoherent speech the justly 
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infamous whiskey of Pinenut may have been 
playing an insidious part. Be that as it 
may, however, this first sample of editorial 
truth-telling was productive of a solemn 
hush. Not a single Pinenut citizen seemed 
inclined to accept Mr. Hartnett’s invitation 
to stand forth and declare his unfailing 
loyalty to Pinenut and his faith in the ulti- 
mate revival of the good old days. At 
length, however, a timid voice piped forth. 
“Sho,” its owner announced depreciatingly, 
“you ain’t a-goin’ to leave us, be yuh, 
Henry?” 

Mr. Hartnett bowed his head. He hated 
himself for a weak brother but he could no 
longer deceive himself about Pinenut. 
“Why stay,” he explained patiently, “and 
run a newspaper in a town that can’t furnish 
a single stick of news?” 

“Well, I can give you some news” the 
other replied. ‘Horned Toad Adler and 
Soak Wilcox has took a contract to sink a 
well down on the playa. You didn’t say 
a word about that in the last issue, and if 
Horned Toad Adler and Soak Wilcox goin’ 
to work ain’t news, then I don’t know news 
when I see it.” 

Mr. Hartnett mopped his brow. ‘That. 
indeed is news” he agreed. ‘At another 
time and under happier conditions I would 
write a humorous story covering the activ- 
ities of Messrs. Wilcox and Adler. But it is 
not enough, gentlemen, for when The 
Horned Toad and The Soak shall have 
consummated their contract and struck water 
on the playa, there will remain in Pinenut 
not one human being so foolish as to drink 
it!” 

There was a silence, broken presently by 
a grizzled old desert rat whose burro, 
already packed, stood in front of the hotel 
ready for an impending hegira to other and 
more fruitful fields. 

“What’s the matter’’ quoth this visionary, 
‘with all hands leavin’ in a body? (Plainly 
he desired company.) Before we leave 
we'll have a blow-out and bury the camp. 
We'll have a funeral procession over the 
death of Pinenut, and that’ll give Henry a 
lot of opportunity for news and help him 
get out a respectable final issue o’ the 
Nugget which we c’n all keep for a souvenir 
of a camp that had the biggest feelings on 
earth and damn little else.”’ 

Mr. Hartnett pricked up his ears, so to 
speak. “Do I hear a second to that mo- 
tion?”’ he asked. 
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“Second der motion,’ mumbled old Judge 
Feutsch, the District Recorder and Justice 
of the Peace in Pinenut. 

“It is regularly moved and seconded,” 
said Mr. Hartnett, “that the citizens of 
Pinenut evacuate in a body and that before 
leaving they hold due and fitting funeral 
ceremonies and bury the camp in effigy. 
All of those in favor will signify by saying 
‘Aye’.”’ 

A chorus of ‘‘Ayes”’ followed. 

“Contrary minded, ‘No’.” There were 
no “Noes.” 

“The motion is carried unanimously” 
declared the editor of Pinenut Nugget. 

“Und here,’ announced Judge Feutsch, 
“is der effigy.”’” He pointed down the street 
to where, advancing upon the Pinenut 
citizenry from the direction of the playa, 
came a sorry pilgrimage. 

Mr. Soak Wilcox, the town drunkard and 
probably the most worthless citizen in the 
fair state of Nevada, with the exception of 
his partner, Horned Toad Adler, was 
approaching, leading by her halter shank a 
mangy, crop-eared,  flee-bitten burro. 
Draped negligently, face down, across this 
interesting animal the person of Horned 
Toad Adler reposed; and there was that in 
the aimless wagging of his arms and legs 
which prociaimed all too truly the incon- 
trovertible fact that Mr. Horned Toad 
Adler had, in the language of the orthodox, 
“passed beyond!” 


Up to four days prior to the moment 
when Judge Feutsch called the attention of 
the citizens of Pinenut to Mr. Soak Wilcox’s 
approach with the mortal remains of Horned 
Toad Adler, the labors of Mr. Wilcox had 
consisted in the main of such physical cul- 
ture as tended toward the development of 
the muscles of the throat. He was one of 
those delightful beings who toil not, neither 
do they spin—finding his precedent, per- 
haps, in the teachings of Omar Khayyam— 
and his justification in the comforting 
philosophy that since someone must needs 
consume the fermented product of the hop 
and the corn, why not he? 

In the pursuit of his unholy ambition Mr. 
Wilcox, in the early and more opulent days 
of the camp, had enjoyed unhampered 
opportunity for the fulfilment of his alco- 
holic desires; for it is possible for ‘“‘a good 
drinking man’”’ to get his brand of nourish- 
ment without pay and without effort while 


the boom is on in a western mining camp. 
Inevitably, however, there comes a time 
when sedateness and reason replace the 
enthusiasm and free-and-easy spirit of the 
camp’s earlier days—the days when the 
“sucker lines” were strung by wildly exag- 
gerated statements as to ore and real-estate 
value—and to continue in this simile, when 
such lines are baited and set, there is always 
a world of “slack” to be taken up by gentle- 
men of the Wilcox ilk. 

In conformity, therefore, with this natural 
law, the time had eventually arrived when 
Mr. Wilcox, finding himself a social Pariah, 
had been forced to embrace manual labor 
in the pursuit of his passion for the worldly 
things he had set his heart upon. No longer 
did the bar-keepers of Pinenut save their 
“mistakes” for him. No longer was money 
plentiful, and so the dispensers of liquids 
elected to ignore the presence of Mr. 
Wilcox when, with ingratiating insouciance, 
he would inject his unpleasant personality 
into the area of the spenders’ hospitality. 
Harsh words and a niggardly stirip were 
now Mr. Wilcox’s portion and, as we have 
already stated, in despair at this unnatural 
treatment he had at length surprised him- 
self and all Pinenut by going to work. Ina 
word, Mr. Wilcox had been sentenced by 
Judge Feutsch to accept a ‘‘two-dollar-and 
whiskey-per-foot-contract” to sink a well 
upon the edge of the playa below the town. 
As aforesaid, the camp lacked an adequate 
water supply, the only source up to this 
time having been the springs of Coyote 
Wells, eighteen miles distant, whence the 
water was hauled to Pinenut in barrels. 

It was the Pinenut Chamber of Com- 
merce, sturdy gentlemen, who always took 
their liquor straight, who had, in a spirit of 
civic pride decided to sink for a municipal 
water supply on the playa below the town. 
To that end Captain Jack Davies, the local 
deputy sheriff, had “vagged’’ Messrs. Wil- 
cox and Adler; and old Judge Feutsch, 
backed by strong public opinion, had or- 
dained that the contract be awarded to 
Messrs. Wilcox and Adler. Having been 
social parasites and leeches on the Pinenut 
body politic since the inception of the camp, 
it was deemed but just that they should 
now work for the public welfare at some- 
thing less than one-third the market value 
of reputable labor in the desert. 

A word here anent Mr. Horned Toad 
Adler, Mr. Wilcox’s former colleague in the 
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latter’s aforementioned ambition to keep 
pace with the output of the breweries and 
distilleries of the United States of America. 
Mr. Adler, too, lacked each and every one 
of those dynamic powers which philosophers 
of all ages have persisted in ascribing to the 
ant. He was fond of lying in the sun, his 
indolence thus reminding the imaginative 
of the little desert dwellers whose name 
formed Adler’s sobriquet. There the re- 
semblance ceased, however, for while the 
horned toad lies in the sun it drinks nothing! 

Mr. Adler, then, was a desert rat, one of 
those curious old-or-young nicknamed-or- 
nameless bits of alcohol-logged flotsam and 
jetsam that float on the vagrant tide of 
fortune from camp to desert camp, where- 
ever the fever of gold and gambling and 
wanderlust calls men, wherever the quickly 
culled cleanings of the miner and ore thief 
make for easy living to be had by a parasitic 
human derelict or a broken-down desert rat. 
Any of these last named, or all of them, 
was Soak Wilcox, but had not always been. 

Upon pronouncement of their sentence 
by Judge Feutsch Messrs. Wilcox and Adler 
perceived all too clearly that nothing re- 
mained for them save graceful submission 
to the inevitable. Putting the best face 
possible upon the matter, therefore, to- 
gether they had repaired to the locus of 
their labors and for four days now they had 
delved and scratched and dug into the heart 
of the playa in a valiant effort to reach 
water and to be freed from their incubus 
of toil. As a preliminary to their labors 
they had knocked into shape a crude “collar 
set” of native pifion timbers to support the 
windlass, shared with jealous eying their 
initial allotment of liquid ambition and 
commenced operations at the selected site, 
where the sage showed that faintly greener 
tinge which to the experienced eye denoted 
shallow depths to the water beneath. Va- 
rious Pinenut experts had estimated that 
water might be struck at a depth of two 
hundred feet but there was always the 
chance of cutting a stratum of gravel or 
clay which would yield a flow before the 
real bed rock should be reached. Buoyed 
up, therefore, by hope and the demon rum 
and a promise of two dollars per foot from 
the town treasury, Messrs. Wilcox and 
Adler had accepted the inevitable. And 
having accepted the same, you and I, gentle 
reader, after performing the almost im- 
possible feat of putting Soak Wilcox and 
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Horned Toad Adler to work, are encouraged 
to proceed further with our narrative. 


Physical culture and its devotees have 
done many things. They have taught us, 
for instance, how to increase the girth of the 
upper chest and to decrease that of the 
lower; they have shown us how to die of 
muscular rheumatism at sixty-nine rather 
than of progressive anemia at seventy. It 
has been proved to us that the profile of the 
pouter pigeon is infinitely more to be de- 
sired than the svelte figure of a Vere de 
Vere, but in all the literature of the medical 
profession and physical culture exponents 
there runs no hint of the noblest aid to 
physical development of them all, to wit: 
that scientific combination of the principle 
of the wheel, the axle and the screw, known 
to the world beyond Pinenut as the windlass, 
and yclept in that rapidly disintegrating 
community “the muscle-ene hoist.” 

As old Judge Feutsch would say: 
it sometime und see.” 

Horned Toad Adler was as quick to admit 
the excellence of his windlass as an exer- 
ciser as he was slow to enthuse over that 
exercise, for when one’s muscles have be- 
come softened by years of over-indulgence 
in spirituous failure-balm, the initial ad- 
venture with a windlass gives rise to the 
reflection that too much exercise is very 
frequently sufficient, and if indulged in has 
a tendency to become irksome. At the 
very beginning of their operations, there- 
fore, Horned Toad Adler and Wilcox had 
played a game of “freeze-out”’ poker to see 
whose destiny should tangle with the wind- 
lass during the progress of their contract. 
To the Horned Toad, accordingly, had been 
assigned by the Fates the task of hoisting, 
while the more fortunate Wilcox delved at 
the bottom of the well and at his leisure 
filled the iron bucket which the agonized 
Horned Toad let down to him and subse- 
quently, with much groaning and gasping, 
hauled back to the surface. 

For three dreadful days the Horned Toad 
had stuck valiantly by his contract. A few 
turns of the handle and the iron bucket 
would be at the surface where the Horned 
Toad would land it, empty the contents 
over the raised collar, and return the bucket 
to the shady regions below where Wilcox 
labored with frequent lubrications to the 
inner man.- After dumping a load of gravel, 
the Horned Toad would lean negligently 
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Captain Jack Davies, the local deputy sheriff, “vagged’’ Messrs. Wilcox and Adler, and they were 
sentenced to go to work 


against the windlass frame and meditate for 
about ten minutes while his partner filled 
the bucket at the bottom. The Horned 
Toad was especially good at meditating, 
this being one of the two things he did ex- 
ceptionally well. However, when, after the 
hard pan or layer of cement gravel and clay 
which lay near the surface had been passed, 
the labors of Soak Wilcox became easier and 
his time of loading was lessened in exactly 
the same ratio as the increase in the number 


of revolutions necessary for the Horned 
Toad to hoist a bucket to the surface. The 
unhappy Horned Toad puffed and blew in 
the hot desert sun with ever-mounting anger 
at his over-confidence in himself as a player 
of freeze-out poker. In vain did he en- 
deavor to induce Mr. Wilcox to abrogate 
their original agreement. In vain did he 
argue that turn-about was fair play. Mr. 
Wilcox admitted that this was so and sug- 
gested to the Horned Toad that he turn the 
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windlass about! Finally, on the fifth day, 
Mr. Adler, following the example of the 
down-trodden workman everywhere, struck 
and presented his Bill of Grievances. 

“T can’t cut ’er any longer” he wheezed 
down the dim-lit inceptive shaft. ‘She’s 
got to the p’int where my liquor sweats out 
so fast it don’t do my stomach no good at 
all. We got to play a different system, 
Soak, that’s all they are to it.” 

“Hoist away, you old fool, and shut up” 
came the unsympathetic rejoinder. 

“Nope!” Horned Toad’s voice held the 
hopeless definite finality of an inexorable 
red-nosed fate. “Nope, I’m through. I 
need the money to get out of this dead 
camp and I need the stimulant, but my 
back is cramped as hard as a faro dealer’s 
heart, and I gotta give up. Come up,” he 
commanded, and with much groaning and 
many futile grunts he windlassed his part- 
ner to the surface. 

Soak Wilcox spread himself over the 
little mound of fresh-dug earth in an atti- 
tude of despondency, aggravated, perhaps, 
by his frequent incursions upon the store 
of liquid nourishment. 

“What’s the matter, Horned Toad?” he 
asked inanely. 

The Horned Toad in despair sat down 
and gazed moodily out upon the wonderful 
quivering noon of the desert, seeing neither 
mirage nor lava scarp in his introspective 
stare; and as he stared, to him in his hour 
of travail came and whispered Inspiration 
and Hunch and The Great Idea, three sis- 
ters who play their parts in the shadow just 
behind all of us. 

“T’ve got it!” yelled the Horned Toad 
suddenly, and slapped his leg in enthusiasm. 
“We'll borrow old Cap Davies’ hoss-whim 
and set her up and make a engine out of 
Christopher Columbus.” 

This remark, no doubt, to the uninitiated 
reader may sound a trifle cryptic. It was 
in reality quite simple and in the nature of a 
discovery of considerable moment. The 
Horned Toad did not allude to the famed 
voyager who discovered the continent be- 
cause he was so great a fool but referred to 
another Columbus, one who had shared the 
Horned Toad’s lot in famine and in plenty 
these many years of desert roaming. She 
was a crop-eared scrubby lazy blue burro 
and her name was Christopher Columbus. 
As you have guessed from this pronounce- 
ment, she was not of the Christopher 
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Columbus variety of burro, but after all is 
said and done what is a little matter of 
gender between friends and comrades such 
as Horned Toad Adler and she of the he 
name? 

True, in the course of her past association 
with Horned Toad Adler, the labors of 
Christopher Columbus had lain in the field 
of pack saddle and riding paraphernalia. 
To date she had never essayed the more un- 
dignified role of walking in a twenty-foot 
circle dragging the beam of a whim. ‘‘What 
matter?” reflected her friend and owner. 
“She can learn!” 

Now, a burro is like a woman (Whew! 
We got into deep water very close to shore 
there). Let us hasten to disclaim any in- 
tention of odious comparison. We meant to 
imply this, and this only: that the psychol- 
ogy of a woman and a burro and the justly 
celebrated California flea is uncertain, deep 
and devious—also many more adjectives 
that do not occur to us at the present time. 
Trustful, innocent to the last, as he saw 
the light, Horned Toad Adler remembered 
only that in the days of their partnership 
Christopher Columbus had been faithful, 
loyal and obedient through many stormy 
passages, and while she had never made the 
acquaintance of a hoss whim, her reputation 
for reliability justified the unfortunate 
Horned Toad in assuming that she could 
have no reasonable objection to learning a 
new trick at this rather late date. 

Mr. Wilcox rose from his position on the 
dump, galvanized, as it were, by the Horned 
Toad’s brilliant suggestion, and lost no 
time in persuading the latter to attempt 
the experiment. Accordingly the pair 
hastened up town to call upon the deputy 
sheriff, Captain Jack Davies (disrespect- 
fully alluded to as “Cousin Jack Davies” 
because of his Cornish origin and speech). 
Captain Jack was persuaded without diffi- 
culty to loan the drum and beam of his 
horse whim, for he was so pleased at the 
prospect of keeping two of Pinenut’s most 
worthless citizens busy that any sacrifice 
to that end was welcome. 

That afternoon Wilcox and Adler hauled 
the machinery to their well-site and in- 
stalled it, after which Christopher Columbus 
was rounded up in the sage outside the town 
and hobbled for the night in order that she 
might be available for their purpose in the 
morning. Their next move was to collect 
their daily ration of liquid refreshment, 








Horned Toad Adler’s Finish: 


after which they retired to their blankets at 
peace with the world and just a trifle silly. 
(These details are added in that same spirit 
which prompted the writing of the minute 
happenings on the night before Waterloo. 
Something happens to one of our heroes on 
the morrow, as we have already forecasted 
with delicate (?) craftsmanship. 


The crescent of the gray dawn slowly 
widened and grayed. It was morning on 
the desert. The conical twister-breezes 
marched across the playa collecting little 
battalions of the dust-devils that lure men 
on in their mad gold search to the Rain- 
bow’s end, where the gold of their hunt 
glitters always, and always glitters afar. 
(Charming little passage of description, is 
it not? Yes.) 

The first rays that always and inevitably 
accompany the morning sun of fiction, as 
one leads up to his climax, were glinting, 
then, upon the crystalline alkali wastes— 
also upon two foot-travelers and the blue- 
roan desert canary which followed them; 
that is, followed one of them, while the 
other, with the aid of a mesquite limb, 
counseled haste from the rear. 

Despite all this mystery, however, we 
trow the clever reader has already guessed 
the identity of this hapless trio. Let us 
then admit it. They were our friends, the 
Horned Toad and the Soak and Christopher 
Columbus, the latter bearing upon her 
faithful back the provisions for the day—a 
quart of stimulant and five pounds of 
crushed barley. 

In due course our heroes reached their 
working-place; whereupon they removed the 
pack-saddle from Christopher Columbus 
and in its stead wrapped her toil-torn torso 
in a contraption of straps and buckles of a 
utility utterly unknown to the animal and 
concerning which she was mildly curious, 
albeit undemonstrative. 

Now, for one who understood, or at least 
claimed to understand, the psychology of 
a burro, the Horned Toad made three mis- 
takes. In the first place he should have 
known that the Farthest South of a jen- 
burro of years and undoubted discretion 
has potentialities superior to those of nitro- 
glycerine or even desert whiskey; he should 
have known better than to attempt to 
break to harness an animal which for four- 
teen years had never felt the degrading con- 
fines of collar, belly-band and breeching; 
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and lastly, regardless of whether or not he 
was aware of these two first points, he 
should have known enough to have con- 
ducted his experiments from a safer vantage 
point than immediately southward of the 
hereinbefore mentioned Farthest South! 
For how would the victories of the late N. 
Bonaparte have been won if that master- 
mind had been exposed upon the most dan- 
gerous point of the earthworks? 

Christopher Columbus slowly turned her 
head and permitted one soft brown eye to 
scout the country to the rear. Then she 
pointed one cropped ear toward the zenith 
and the other toward the Horned Toad, as 
one who inquires politely for elucidation; 
failing which, in the esoteric way of all 
burros, she used that rearward slanting ear 
as a range finder and tensed the tendons of 
her near hind leg, showing a neat nailed 
hoof. Then she lifted that hoof and— 

* 

This asterisk represents the impact of the 
nailed hoof upon the outer casing of Mr. 
Horned Toad Adler’s pneumogastric nerve. 
One-twentieth of a second later Christopher 
Columbus and Soak Adler were alone in the 
glaring sunlight, both leering at a lump of 
clay, own brother to the clod and the trilo- 
bite. It looked strangely like Horned Toad 
Adler; yet it could not have been he, for it 
was not thirsty! 

After a little while Mr. Wilcox bestirred 
himself and saddled Christopher Columbus. 
Then he garnered the hulk of what had been 
his partner, lashed it on the pack-saddle 
and took his way through the heavy sand 
up the gulch to Pinenut. 


Now, the inhabitants of Pinenut were 
both healthy and discreet, as becomes men 
who are neither their brothers’ keepers nor 
curious as to the affairs of their brethren. 
But little violence had marred the course of 
the camp’s life thus far, possibly because of 
the knowledge that retribution would be 
swift and just, guided by the common law 
of Persia, which stipulates the payment of 
one eye in return for the loss of a visual 
organ; and what little violence had cropped 
out had not been productive of sudden 
death. Consequently, up to the day of the 
sad demise of Horned Toad Adler, no munic- 
ipal machinery for the administering of 
funereal rites had been evolved. Heretofore 
Pinenut had always shipped its dead ‘‘out- 
side” for burial. 
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The official family of the camp consisted 
of two members—“‘Captain” Jack Davies 
(captain of what, when or where nobody 
knew) and “Judge”? Feutsch, district re- 
corder, justice of the peace and official case- 
keeper at the faro layout in the saloon 
which, following the universal trend of 
whimsical desert nomenclature, was known 
as “The Harbor Bar.”” Judge Feutsch lent 
to the gambling table great dignity, con- 
siderable éclat and any odd dollars which 
came into his temporary possession through 
the medium of his duties as recorder and 
justice of the peace. The office of district 
recorder did not call for any great measure 
of erudition. Its duties, as construed by 
Judge Feutsch, consisted of accepting for 
record the location blanks and deeds to 
prospect-hole and town lot, in charging for 
this service all that the traffic would bear 
without resorting to violence and then in 
permitting the papers thus filed to take 
their chances against flood, fire, the act of 
Providence and the public enemy. What 
might have happened in case an abstract 
of title had ever been requested of Judge 
Feutsch is problematical; for the ashes of 
the location papers of many wild-cat claims 
littered the hearth in Judge Feutsch’s 
“office” during the biting winter nights! 

These two worthies, then, were the 
official population of Pinenut, with Mr. 
Henry Hartnett, editor of the Pinenut 
Nugget, an ex-officio member. Let the 
others who dwelt in Pinenut be designated 
as the rabble, for at best they are merely 
supers in this desert drama. 

And now picture the Pinenut citizenry, 
on the porch of the Palace Hotel, busy with 
the post-breakfast toothpick, while Henry 
Hartnett made oration in Main street. 
Then picture Mr. Wilcox arriving on the 
scene, leading Christopher Columbus with 
her gruesome burden; also picture the rabble 
registering confusion, astonishment, amaze- 
ment, horror, curiosity, etc., etc. Then re- 
sume the action: 

Many hands stripped the mortal re- 
mainder of Horned Toad Adler from the 
back of the burro and tenderly carried it 
into The Harbor Bar, where the gruesome 
relic was laid on a billiard table and covered 
with the rubber cloth. Christopher Colum- 
bus was tied to an upright of the saloon 
porch, and Pinenut forthwith convened in 
executive session of the Committee of the 
Whole totake counsel and consider. Captain 
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Jack Davies took the floor, as was meet, and 
opened the question by addressing Soak Wil- 
cox a question tending toward illumination. 

“What’s to ’er, boy?” Thus was his 
query worded. 

Admonished in these terms, Mr. Wilcox 
proceeded to tell, in his own way, his par- 
ticular idea of “what was to ’er.” He 
omitted nothing, leading up graphically 
with a wealth of irrelevant detail to the 
death of his partner, and ended by produc- 
ing from his pocket the cow-bell usually 
worn by Christopher Columbus—this bit of 
evidence being adduced as tending to prove 
the hitherto peaceful and bovine gentleness 
of the burro (or ought we to say “the ac- 
cused?”’) 

The case seemed simple enough. There 
was no doubt in the minds of those present 
that Mr. Wilcox had told the whole per- 
spiring truth. His relations to the Horned 
Toad were well known to all present, in 
addition to which it was community knowl- 
edge that the Soak did not possess sufficient 
courage to kill a man, even if great provo- 
cation offered. It was the sentiment of this 
jack-leg coroner’s jury, voiced by Captain 
Jack in a fearfully macerated mixture of 
Cornish and colloquial English that Horned 
Toad Adler had met his end in the manner 
described by the one witness and that 
naught now remained save observation of 
the obsequies in a manner as nearly fitting 
as practicable. 

All eyes were at once turned toward Judge 
Feutsch, who forthwith appointed a com- 
mittee of two to select a site for the burial 
of ‘‘the diseased.” Four more citizens were 
appointed to prepare a grave, and the editor 
of the Pinenut Vugget was given an appoint- 
ment as chairman of the Good of the Order 
Committee, Grand Marshal of the Funeral 
Parade and Master of The Jinks. 

Mr. Hartnett quickly appointed his aids, 
and the proprietor of The Harbor Bar 
promptly announced that from now on, 
until the evacuation en masse of the men 
of Pinenut, all refreshment would be 
gratis. 

Inasmuch as all hands were convinced 
that nothing could be gained by retaining 
the Horned Toad in their midst over night, 
a daylight wake was proposed and carried 
with unanimous consent. A motion to plant 
the Horned Toad in the cool of the late 
afternoon met with similar acceptance, 
since that would give the editor of the 




















Mr. Wilcox produced five dollars. 


Nugget sufficient time to write the story of the 
disaster, and get out the last issue that 
night—the retreat from Pinenut being 
scheduled for the following morning. 

Far be it from the author to insult the 
intelligence of his reader with the trite 
statement that Pinenut entered into the 
spirit of that wake with true desert abandon. 
No pun is intended. We will, therefore, 
take that condition for granted and state 
merely that if Pinenut entered into the 
spirit of the day, the spirits of The Harbor 
Bar met them half-way and gave them 
slightly more than it received! Also we 
will pass lightly by the events of the day, 
for this is a family magazine and some folks 
might object to a too meticulous portrayal of 
what Mr. Hartnett subsequently described 
in the columns of the Nugget as “the 


“How much space’ll that buy? I want you to give me a write-up” 


most spontaneous demonstration of grief at 
the death of a well-known citizen ever wit- 
nessed in the West.”’ Some vague notion 
of the Pinenut travesty on this most sacred 
of human emotions—grief in the presence of 
death—may be gleaned from the fact that 
when the sun had dipped low toward the 
blue saw-toothed ranges in the west and 
Captain Jack Davies reminded Mr. Hart- 
nett that the funeral cortege should shortly 
start for the Horned Toad’s last dry camp, 
Judge Feutsch, having reached that stage 
of alcoholic preservation when his ponder- 
ous Teutonic dignity and lack of humor 
were his most predominant characteristics, 
halted the proceedings. 

“Shentlemens,” he boomed, “ve haf 
somedings forgod. Ve gand bury id midoud 
a certifigid.”’ 
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“What d’ye mean, we can’t bury it with- 
out a certificate?” demanded one of. the 
burial committee. “What kind of a cer- 
tificate do you mean?” 

“T dunno,” the judge replied, “bud ve 
gand bury it midoud a proper certifigid.”’ 

Here was a pretty to-do! To all intents 
and purposes the Horned Toad was as dead 
as Rameses I. But what mattered that, 
argued the judge, if the Horned Toad was 
still alive in the eyes of the law! The editor 
of the Nugget wagged an approving head 
and backed up the judge’s play with the 
announcement that what was needed to 
make the burial legal was a death certifi- 
cate. He argued that it was illegal, in all 
civilized communities, to bury a man with- 
out first making affidavit that the deceased 
was dead and the manner, time and place 
of the arrival of said condition on the part 
of the defunct one. Judge Feutsch was 
right. It behooved them to go slow. 

The matter being plainly up to Judge 
Feutsch, if Pinenut was ever to rid itself of 
the Horned Toad, that functionary retired 
behind his triple chins to think it over. 
After a ew moments of this unaccustomed 
exercise he rose and departed in silence. 

Half an hour later he returned and held 
up one hand, enjoining silence. “I haf der 
certifigid got, poys,’’ he announced, and 
there is no doubt that he spoke the truth, 
as a subsequent delineation of the document 
in question wiil demonstrate. For, realizing 
that the honor of the camp was clearly up 
to him, and that his reputation for erudition 
and legal subterfuge was at stake, the judge 
had retired to his office and taken stock of 
his varied assortment of legal blanks. He 
had not much to choose from—location 
certificates for quartz or placer claims, affi- 
davit blanks for the oath of annual labor 
upon mineral ground, a few short forms of 
option and power-of-attorney, and a book 
of blank poll-tax receipts. 

According to the judge’s way of thinking, 
in the absence of a due and formal death 
certificate, the only thing to do was to cir- 
cumvent the law. To that end he decided 
that the first move lay in properly locating 
a claim in the name of the Horned Toad and 
then burying him in the center of his own 
territory. Then it occurred to him that 
such a proceeding would not remove the 
stigma of having buried a man without due 
process of law. Next he thought of filling 
out a poll-tax receipt in the name of Horned 
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Toad Adler, to the end that the Horned 
Toad might be declared legally dead when 
the payment should be defaulted; but that, 
too, seemed to brook an unwise delay. And 
finally the judge’s imagination stirred and 
the creative genius within him awoke. 

With a moist smile he sat down at his 
typewriter and drew toward him one of the 
short forms of option upon mining ground 
and a quartz location certificate, culling 
from the phraseology of each as he typed 
laboriously with one finger. And thus, at 
the end of half an hour, he had evolved this 
burial certificate, which he now proceeded 
to read to the citizens of Pinenut grouped 
around the body in The Harbor Bar: 

“Here iss der certifigid,’’ he declared, with 
the gravity of a congressional candidate 
eulogizing the Blue and the Gray on Decora- 
tion day. He read: 

“This agreement, made and entered into 
this 24th day of June, A. D. 19—, by and be- 
tween Horned Toad Adler, of Pinenut, State 
of Nevada, party of the first part, and Judge 
Feutsch, of Pinenut, State of Nevada, party 
of the second part, 

Witnesseth: That the aforesaid party of the 
first part, for and in consideration of the sum 
of One Dollars ($1.00), lawful money of the 
United States, to him in hand paid, the receipt 
whereof is hereby acknowledged, 

AGREES 

First: That he is dead and going to stay 
dead. 

Second: That he was kicked to death by his 
Christopher Columbus burro. 

Third: That it was his own fool fault and 
for the same he does not blame the burro or 
nobody else, now or never, nohow. 

Judge Feutsch, he agrees . 

First: For to bury the said Horned Toad in 
a grave six‘foot by six foot by six foot deep. 

Second: That he will place in the Horned 
Toad’s pocket a deed to the grave, with all its 
dips, spurs and angles and hereditaments there- 
unto belonging or in any manner appertaining, 
to have and to hold, amen! 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have 
set their hands and seal the day and year in 
this document first above written.” 

In the presence of the assembled witnesses 
Judge Feutsch signed the document. 

“But,” demurred Captain Jack Davies, 
when the applause had died away suffi- 
ciently to enable him to make himself heard, 
“ow kin Horn’ Toad sign ’er. ’E cawnt 
‘old no pen!” 

The Judge’s sarcasm was abyssmal. 
“Could Horned Toad write ven he vos 











“He brought his specimens with him to prove it, and it’s jewelry—forty pounds of it” 


alive?” he demanded. ‘Vell, let him make 
his marg.”’ 

There being no objection to this emi- 
nently fair proposal, a stub of pencil was 
clamped between the stiff fingers of the 
Horned Toad’s right hand and he signed 
his last agreement, guided by the horny fist 
of Captain Jack. As the smudgy cross 
appeared on the white page, Judge Feutsch 
slipped a silver dollar into the cold left hand 
of the deceased, for an agreement without a 
consideration is void in law, as he explained 
to the assembled multitude. 

Horned Toad Adler’s legal status being 
now satisfactorily settled, the editor of the 
Nugget, by virtue of his position, mounted 
the faro table and delivered a eulogy on 
the departed, to whom he ascribed all the 
virtues of a saint. As he descended from 
his impromptu pulpit, Captain Jack Davies 
seized the cowbell formerly worn by 


Christopher Columbus and rang it vigor- 
ously, at the same time crying: 

“Come on you, come on you! Take a 
last look at the ’Orned Toad before us screw 
un down!” 

One by one they passed in review, Cap- 
tain Jack did the screwing down and the 
funeral procession formed and marched up 
the hillside where the ridge of malpais basalt 
dipped into the alluvial sands of the desert. 
And there they buried the Horned Toad, 
with his dollar and his agreement, signed, 
sealed, witnessed and delivered, and left 
him there, an infinitesimal fragment of a 
page of rock-limned eonian history, with 
his own brothers, the trilobite and the clod. 
As the editor of the Nugget so aptly ex- 
pressed himself in his peroration: “Tale, 
Horned Toad. Atque pax!” 

After supper that evening, when Mr. 
Hartnett’s brain cleared sufficiently for him 
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to recall the lurid events of the day, and as 
he set about the writing of a combination 
obituary to Pinenut and Horned Toad 
Adler, he remembered that in that delirious 
crowd of abandoned desert rats one face had 
been conspicuously absent at the “wake.” 
Immediately after testifying at the inquest 
Soak Wilcox had left The Harbor Bar, and 
suddenly Mr. Hartnett saw copy in this. 
He wrote: 


“Mr. Soak Wilcox, the faithful partner of the 
dead man, gave his testimony in a voice choked 
with grief, and, notwithstanding the anneunce- 
ment shortly afterward that free liquor would be 
served at the wake, Mr. Wilcox was too over- 
come by his feelings at the sudden loss of his 
partner to accept the invitation which, under 
happier circumstances, he would have hailed 
with delight. After leaving the Harbor Bar, 
Mr. Wilcox approached Christopher Columbus 
and kicked her twice, after which he sat down 
on the porch and wept bitterly.” 


Mr. Hartnett had proceeded thus far in 
his narrative when the door opened and 
the Soak entered, timidly. He was sober 
for the first time in three years. 

“Henry,” he said in a queer strained 
voice, “the events o’ this day have sure 
been a object lesson to me. The Horned 
Toad bein’ kicked into eternity that-a-way 
and the sight o’ every man in the camp usin’ 
his death as a signal for a general jollifica- 
tion, and them a-plantin’ him like he was a 
dead cat—it was just awful. Henry, it’s 
taught me a lesson and I’m goin’ to quit 
drinkin’, for I don’t aim to offer my cold 
corpse as a subject for municipal hilarity if 
I can help it. And I come around to tell 
you, so’s you could put it in the paper.” 

He dug down into his overalls and pro- 
duced five dollars. “How much advertisin’ 
space’ll that buy on the front page? I want 
you to give me a write-up.” 
~ “A column,” said Mr. Hartnett eagerly 
and reached for the money. 

‘Then,” said Mr. Wilcox, producing sev- 
eral pages of manuscript, “‘you set that up 
and run it as paid matter on yore front page. 
It’s my opinion o’ this rotten camp and I 
want everybody to know it!” 

With quiet dignity he departed, leaving 
the editor of the Pinenut Nugget to his 
labors. 

For the greater part of that night the 
editor wrote copy and set type. Along 
toward daylight he had his copy set up in 
the form and surveyed, with mournful satis- 
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faction, a full front page of red-hot and 
readable local stuff for the final issue of his 
expiring journal. Then he gathered up all 
the boiler-plate and patent-medicine adver- 
tising he had on hand, made up his forms, 
locked them and kicked off on his antiquated 
one-foot-power press twenty-five copies of 
the Nugget. 

His labors finished, he walked to the door 
of his combination cabin and press room 
and glanced out into the desert night. A 
few drops of rain were falling, and presently 
they increased into a steady downpour. 
Mr. Hartnett heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Rain,” he murmured, “that’s good. 
It'll clear the atmosphere and make the 
going cooler when the Grand Exodus com- 
mences right after breakfast. And pending 
the parting hour, I’ll just roll into my bunk 
and grab off forty winks.” 

The sun was an hour high when Captain 
Jack Davies knocked at the office door c: 
the Nugget and woke up the editor, who 
hastily tossed a pitcher of luke-warm water 
over his throbbing head and repaired to the 
Palace hotel for breakfast. To this rendez- 
vous came presently the entire population 
of Pinenut, with its burros packed. The 
majority of them carried their worldly goods 
with them, while a few, including Mr. Hart- 
nett, had merely stripped their late resi- 
dences of a few necessities and left the re- 
mainder of their assets behind to excite the 
curiosity of the chuckwalla and the coyote 
when they, in due course, should descend 
once more upon Pinenut and lead her back 
to her primeval sage-brush virginity. 

At noon Judge Feutsch, mounted on a 
tough little sorrel mule, took charge of 
the caravan and gave the order to evacuate, 
and with‘reckless cheer and the firing of 
many pistols the multitude bade farewell 
to the biggest feeling camp on earth and 
headed south across Big Smoky valley to 
the railroad. 

Presently, as the men of Pinenut scuffled 
along through the sand, somebody re- 
marked that Soak Wilcox was not among 
those present. 

“Which reminds me,” said Mr. Hartnett, 
and reaching into his pack he produced the 
final issue of the Nugget and distributed a 
copy to each of his companions. ‘The 
Soak was a little put out with the camp 
making a holiday over the Horned Toad’s 
death and has expressed his opinion in the 
final issue of the Nugget’ he informed them. 
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Thereupon ensued a perusal of Mr. Wil- 
cox’s excoriation of Pinenut. It was long, 
ungrammatical, ill-spelled and vulgar but 
very much to the point, and had no other 
effect than inducing a chuckle from one end 
of the caravan to the other. Having read 
it, men folded the last issue of the Nugget 
and stowed it away for a keepsake, nor 
thought further of Mr. Soak Wilcox until 
the cavalcade had approached within a few 
miles of Goldfield, when their attention was 
attracted to a cloud of white alkali dust 
that hung high in the air and advanced upon 
them swiftly. Upon closer approach they 
discovered that this white cloud arose from 
the swiftly churning wheels of not less than 
three dozen automobiles loaded with a 
polyglot crew of miners, prospectors, brok- 
ers, banker fakirs, and gamblers. Captain 
Jack Davies pulled up his burro and stared 
at the approaching spectacle. 

“What’s to ’er, boy?” he demanded. 

“Rush to a new strike,” somebody inter- 
preted, and instantly excitement ran high. 
It was resolved to stop the stampede and 
glean information as to the latest El Dorado, 
and accordingly the caravan from Pinenut 
congregated in the trail, effectually block- 
ing the passage of the oncoming rush of 
fortune-hunters. Ensued a brief parley. 

“Where is this new camp?” demanded 
Henry Hartnett, apropos of nothing. 

“Big strike in Pinenut”’ volunteered an 
engineer in the first auto. 

The men of Pinenut hooted. ‘Why, 
you’re crazy or somebody has played a joke 
on you’ declared the late editor of the 
Nugget. “Pinenut is off the map. It was 
formerly abandoned the day before yester- 
day. We're all from Pinenut and we left 
that dead camp in a body. There ain’t a 
soul left there.”’ 

“Then you’re the finest galaxy of suckers 
ever collected under one canvas” came the 
reply. “Soak Wilcox got into Goldfield 
this morning, after traveling all night on his 
Christopher Columbus burro, and spread 
the news of the biggest strike in the state of 
Nevada. He brought his specimens with 
him to prove it, too, and it’s jewelry—forty 
pounds of it.” 

“Soak Wilcox?” echoed the Pinenut exo- 
dus in chorus, and laughed. ‘Where did he 
say he found it? On the playa?” 

“No. Seems they buried a partner of his 
—one Horned Toad Adler. After you boys 
left Pinenut the poor Soak went up to say 
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good-by to the Horned Toad and he found 
half a dozen nuggets on top of the grave. 
It had rained the night before, and the dirt 
had been washed off them. If you boys 
had only stayed sober like the Soak, you’d 
have seen them.” 

A great sigh arose from the exiles of Pine- 
nut. Mr. Hartnett was the first to speak. 
A born journalist, his nose for news tri- 
umphed over his despair, and he spoke now, 
albeit in a queer subdued voice. 

“Jewelry ore—and in place!” 

“Exactly. Now, get out of our way, you 
fellows, and let us by.” 

“And—the Soak—did he 
ground?” 

“He filed on thirty-eight claims in the 
names of relatives back in Emporia, Kansas, 
one in the name of an automobile agent and 
one in the name of a man he knew would 
grubstake him. He traded the claim for a 
ninety-horse-power car and he’s loading it 
with grub to go back to Pinenut—” 

From the rear of the line of panting auto- 
mobiles arose a growl of protest at the gar- 
rulity of the men in front, and Captain Jack 
Davies, coming to his senses, exercised his 
office as deputy sheriff to order the road 
cleared at once. The cars of the fortune- 
hunters surged by and in their alkaline 
wake the late population of Pinenut turned 
and followed like whipped dogs, a wild ex- 
cited woe-bitten crowd, headed back to the 
biggest feeling camp on earth. An hour 
later Mr. Soak Wilcox, in a huge red tour- 
ing car driven by his own chauffeur, bore 
down on them lustily, and Mr. Wilcox, on 
his part, replied with some terse remarks 
which the regulations governing the ship- 
ments of such remarks through the United 
States mails prevents reproduction in cold 
type. 

Pinenut is still a camp forgotten, for from 
its bones the thriving desert city of Adler 
has sprung. The alluvial deserts and beyond 
the malpais ridge is dotted with gallows 
frame and hoist-house, and in his latest 
issue of the Adler Telegram, Mr. Henry 
Hartnett is authority for the statement, 
which he backs up by fac-simile reproduc- 
tions of the mint returns, that Adler’s out- 
put of gold is more than a million dollars a 
month. 

At the top of the hill a marble shaft, 
twenty feet tall, rises to the memory of the 
man after whom the camp is named. The 
shaft bears this inscription: 


file on the 
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SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
WILLIAM ADLER 
THE FOUNDER OF THIS CAMP. 
HE TOOK DOWN THE MIGHTY FROM 
THEIR SEAT, 
AND HATH EXALTED ONE OF LOW 
DEGREE. 
ERECTED BY HIS PARTNER, 
GEORGE P. WILCOX. 


On the reverse of the shaft appears a 


record of the Horned Toad’s probable age 
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and birth-place and the date of his death. 
Mr. Adler’s grave is one of the sights always 
pointed out to visitors, after they have been 
shown through the various enterprises of 
Adler’s most prominent citizen, Mr. George 
P. Wilcox. As for Mr. Wilcox himself, he 
sits in a rosewood office in the Adler Na- 
tional Bank, and history has it that he once 
foreclosed a mortgage on the oldest inhabit- 
ant who had the temerity to address him 
as “Soak.” 


The BATTLE OF THE PACIFIC 


By ARTHUR I. STREET 


Special Com 


mis‘ioner in the Pacific for SUNSET 


This is the second of Mr. Street’s articles on the world changes that must follow the 
opening of the Panama Canal. Since this series began, world changes are already taking 
place, independently of that triumph of peace which the obscured opening of the Isthmian 


waterway represents. 


The author links the factors of war and peace in this timely forecast 


of what he terms the “Greater Battle of Tomorrow.” 


Il. THE OPPORTUNITY OF AMERICA 


T this writing, late in August, with 
A Europe agog with battles, with 
both the Americas temporarily par- 
alyzed by the dislocation of business inci- 
dent to Europe’s catastrophe, and with all 
Asia standing at the edge of the brink wait- 
ing for the next turn of the Wheel of Fate, 
the man would appear foolish who attempts 
to prophesy. 

Yet, regardless of this and regardless 
of what may be the ultimate issue of the 
European conflict, one cannot return to the 
American slope of the Pacific ocean, as the 
writer has just done, after a prolonged tour 
of the Pacific’s vast island-dotted, wealth- 
laden and population-hemmed surface, with- 
out saying to himself that out there, on 
and around this ocean’s waters, must in- 
evitably take place the real conflict of the 
future, the Greater Battle of Tomorrow. 

Whether as a result of the present Euro- 
pean warfare, individual nations of that 
part of the world rise or fall, whether even 


the map of the entire Occident be redrawn 
from top to bottom, there rests over it all, 
over us all of the present day, the shadow 
of the awakening men of brown and yellow, 
the vision of the “uprising of the eight 
hundred millions.” 

Already, as the writer pointed out in 
his article in the September number of 
this magazine, these eight hundred millions 
have begun to stand guard over their own 
Empires of Wealth, against the covetousness 
of all who approach them. They are build- 
ing their own fortifications—their harbors 
their ships, their vehicles of commerce. 
They are accumulating their ammunition— 
their capital; and extending their lines of 
communication by reaching out into all 
parts of the world for trade and by build- 
ing transportation facilities far into their 
own interior recesses. Their age-old in- 
genuity and culture, which have but been 
asleep for a few generations, are re-arousing 
and moving forward, like two huge 
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artifices of defense and offense. And all that 
the millions now need is the self-confidence 
and the requisite self-imposed training 
to press forward all along the line and to 
strike against the forces of the Occident 
with an impact beside which the clash of 
arms across the Atlantic will be but a play 
of children. 

Yesterday, half the battle of Europe was 
for the commanding positions in the Orient 
and the Pacific. ‘Tomorrow, it will be for 
the defense of the positions already assumed. 
Yesterday, Germany, France, England, 
Russia and Belgium were struggling, each 
to plant its flag on the trail of its trade at 
every available point of business and po- 
litical operation from Suez to Tasmania, 
from the Caspian Sea to the Mid-Pacific. 
First one nation, then the other, for in- 
stance, was seeking to lend, money to the 
New China that it might preserve some 
trade advantage along some of the coun- 
try’s great rivers, such as the Yangtse, or 
at some of the country’s great harbors. 
England was striving to hem in, into an 
exclusive sphere of influence, a slice of 
territory as great, practically, as all the 
territory lying between the crest of the 
Rockies and the Pacific ocean. France 
was contending desperately not to lose, 
through E.gland’s manipulations, its vir- 
tual monopoly of trade privileges in the 
southern part of the republic, among the 
great mines and in its potentially huge 
cotton fields—the latter of which, by the 
way, already furnish the world with over 
a hundred million pounds, or two hundred 
thousand bales, of raw material annually. 

Likewise, Germany, at Kiao-chau, be- 
fore the assault by Japan, was applying 
in the very heart of China’s historic pongee 
silk market, her masterfully organized and 
brilliantly conducted colonial trade meth- 
ods, even extending these methods to a 
systematic study and exploitation of Chi- 
nese soils in all the surrounding country in 
order that that country might be made to 
yield its maximum of possibilities. 

To the north, along China’s entire bor- 
‘der, Russia was at work with every arti- 
fice known to Muscovite cunning to coerce 
China into opening her vast realm of raw 
food supply and her still vaster realm of 
human labor to the exclusive service of 
the people of the Czar; while, in between all 
the larger nations, the smaller one of Bel- 
gium was intruding its capitalistic resources 
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and purchasing from the Chinese President 
privileges which some of the other nations 
had thought were long since thoroughly 
sealed to themselves. 

Had these things, and others which will 
develop as this article proceeds, gone on in 
this way, had China and Japan and India 
and the rest of the Orient and Pacific re- 
mained asleep and been content to be merely 
tools for the making of wealth and power 
for the Whites, it would have been but a 
question of time when the yellow and the 
brown men would have faded away and 
been obliterated, as the Indian and the 
Inca have been in North and South America. 

But, as I have said, the situation has 
changed. And now, with the extraordinary 
holocaust raging in Europe, comes still 
another change. Those nations of Europe 
which had visioned the wealth-producing 
possibilities of the Orient and of the Pacific 
and had laid so broadly their plans to en- 
compass the fruits of those possibilities, 
are almost helplessly and hopelessly en- 
gaged to the full limit of their powers at 
home. The moneys which they have been 
advancing to secure strategic positions, 
particularly in China, are needed nearer 
home. The splendid organizations they 
had for the manipulation and distribution 
of products are, for the time being, demo- 
bilized. Their outposts of experiment and 
exploitation are unprotected. Indeed, their 
position is so serious that, were the peoples 
of the Orient and the Pacific as ready now 
as they presently will be to act in their 
own interest, the White Man could be and 
probably would be swept from Asia and the 
Western Sea. 

What, then, is the hope ‘of the situation? 
The answer is in one word—America. Or, 
more particularly speaking, the Pacific 
Coast of America. 

By great good fortune, America has not, 
at this writing, been drawn into the Euro- 
pean maelstrom. By still greater good 
fortune, it has not been drawn into a war 
of its own, either with Mexico or Japan. 
She stands politically and economically 
free. Her millions of people have products 
to sell and products to buy. They need 
what the Orient and the Pacific have to 
offer to them, and the Orient and the Pacific 
need, in turn, what America has to offer. 
Unparticipant as America has been in any 
of the schemes for “spheres of influence”’ or 
territorial aggrandizement, she faces no 
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prejudice and no ill feeling. The awaken- 
ing of yellow and brown men bears them 
no grudge. To both sides there are but 
two questions: first, the three-fold funda- 
mental one as to what there is to exchange, 
what are to be the terms of bargain and 
sale, and what the facilities of transporta- 
tion; second, the more pressing and dra- 
matic question of the extent to which either 
side of the ocean is prepared to act. 

Let us glance at the outlook and see if 
we can understand it in at least some of 
its most significant phases, if not as an 
entirety. Step, with me, into the Pacific 
again and fix our eyes upon the maneuvers 
of the White Man, as we fixed them in 
my last article upon the maneuvers of the 
brown man and the yellow. Begin with the 
first regions which we encounter—Hawaii, 
Samoa, Tahiti, Fiji and the Rarotongas. 
America has planted her arsenals on the 
first two. Germany has filled her section 
of the second with the weapons of self- 
protection. Little Tahiti, scarcely bigger 
than a pen blot on a ledger, supports a 
population of French officials big enough 
to run a real government and stands ready 
to serve as a naval and coaling station for 
her owners in time of war. Fiji and the 
Rarotongas belong to England and on them 
England maintains the bases of her re- 
motest naval outposts in the Pacific. 

Why? 

Go into the pineapple canneries and the 
sugar plantations of Hawaii, into the cocoa 
and sugar plantations of Samoa, Fiji and the 
Rarotongas, and you'll get your answer. 
Until recent years, the pineapple supply 
of the greater portion of the world came 
from South and Central America and 
Africa. Now it has been discovered in the 
Pacific, and Hawaii is but a prototype. 
From one side of the sea to the other, 
Trade—the White Man’s Trade—has be- 
gun to realize that the pineapple is one of 
the merchantable staples of the future. It 
is being canned and preserved, as are the 
famous fruits of California. It is being 
exported in quantities which give promise 
of almost unlimited volume, the United 
States alone absorbing twenty-four million 
cans of the fruit from Hawaii. 

The sugar, of course, has long been one 
of the ‘merchantable commodities” of 
the Pacific, so far as Hawaii is concerned; 
put Hawaii’s example is now being imi- 
tated on the other tropic islands, and we 
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find Germans, French, British and others 
alike investing their money in its exploi- 
tation ona large scale. The field for invest- 
ment extends, as we presently shall see, 
westward from Samoa and Fiji to Japanese 
Formosa, to British Australia and to the 
Dutch Islands of the East Indies. 

Similarly to the pineapple, the world’s 
supply of cocoanut and cacao (the product 
from which cocoa in its innumerable forms 
is manufactured) until recently came chiefly 
from the Gold Coast of Africa and from the 
various countries of South and Central 
America and the West Indies. But now 
the restless fortune hunter has found the 
fruit out in these islands in the Pacific. 
It falls from the trees, as it does in all 
tropic regions, like rose leaves in autumn. 
It needs but to be picked up and marketed, 
and the wealth belongs to him who does the 
gathering. Cultivated and nurtured system- 
atically, as other products of civilization, 
and the trees merely multiply the gather- 
er’s gleanings in proportion to the energy 
expended. 

As the writer passed through these 
French, German and British vanguards, 
such was the intensity of application to 
planting the cocoanut and the sugar-cane, 
both in German Samoa and in Fiji, that 
there were rumors that even the lash was 
being used upon the backs of the imported 
coolie laborers to hurry their tasks. In 
five years the population of Suva, the capital 
of Fiji, had doubled, and a real estate boom 
of almost American proportions was in 
progress. In Tahiti, so far had the planta- 
tion work developed that the export trade 
was increasing at the rate of ten per cent 
per year, and a royal commission was 
recommending the expenditure of a million 
and a half dollars on harbor improvements 
to meet the expected new traffic of the early 
future. 

Thus, we find that, under the White 
Man’s rule, islands which once were mere 
homes of idle ease and literary luxury and 
centers of barbarian romance or of the 
traveler's curiosity have been translated 
into outposts of unpoetic occidental busi- 
ness and money-making. They have been 
made important contributors, although as 
yet but incipiently so, to the movements 
of international commerce. 

Now, let us move on down the sea, away 
from the barbaric and the primitive, to the 
recognized ,homes of the White Man 
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himself - New Zealand and Australia, where 
what is left of the naked and untaught 
Pacific Islander is scarcely sufficient to be 
preserved even as a vestige. Here we may 
expect to find, and, of course, do find what- 
ever there is that’s big and solid and indis- 
putable of the Empire of the Occident in 
the East and the Pacific. What is it? It is 
too long and too complicated to be briefed, 
but we can get at least a glimpse of it, as 
much of a glimpse, perhaps, as we can hold 
in mind. 

In New Zealand, for instance, a third 
smaller in size than California, a popula- 
tion of barely a million is doing an annual 
commerce of nearly seventy-eight dollars 
per head, or over twice the average of the 
United States. It owns and controls the 
third largest shipping concern in the British 
Empire, and on the vessels of this and other 
companies not only furnishes wheat and 
oats, beef and wool to the Mother Land, 
but latterly has placed her beef and butter 
in the markets of the Pacific Coast, from 
British Columbia through San Francisco 
to San Diego. Within one year the country 
increased her surplus of oats for export 
from fifty thousand to practically four 
million bushels, or enough to give nearly 
three and a half pounds of the good old 
Scotch oatmeal to every man, woman and 
child in the British Isles. At the last 
annual report to which the writer had 
access, she had remaining, after abundantly 
feeding her own people, enough to send 
abroad four pounds of fresh meat for every 
person, adult or child, in England, Scot- 
land, Wales and Ireland. Of hides and 
skins, she was able to spare an average of 
one full hide for every fourth citizen of 
her Home Government. 

And so zealous were the people of the 
Island in the production of these and 
similar things that, when the writer was 
there and a strike was on which tied up the 
country’s shipping, the farmers came down 
to the harbors and swore themselves in as 
deputies, to enforce order while the com- 
panies made a desperate effort to keep the 
products moving. 

In Australia, we but find New Zealand on 
a larger scale—so much larger that in four 
years the capital invested in various lines 
of business increased over five hundred 
million dollars, or a full five hundred dollars 
for every adult person in the Common- 
wealth. The total wealth of the Federation 


was estimated to have increased by over 
three billion dollars within five years! 

Can you grasp the figures? There are 
barely tive million people in Australia, less 
than one to every eighteen in the United 
States; and the amount of land that has 
made friends with the plow or that has 
heard the screech of the locomotive looks 
only like a fringe around the edge of a huge 
tablecloth. Yet such is the natural re- 
sourcefulness of the country that its hand- 
ful of people have made a wealth-getting 
record two and a half times as good as that 
of the United States. 

A glance at the country’s exports, at 
what she has to spare over and above her 
own needs, explains the apparent marvel. 
On a grass supply which seems never to 
exhaust itself and which rises like a miracle 
after a season of drought, only to be stronger 
and richer than ever, it raises enough sheep 
to distribute six pounds of wool every year 
to every inhabitant of the United King- 
dom, over four pounds to every inhabitant 
of France, almost two pounds to every 
German, nine pounds to every Belgian, 
and yet she has sufficient remaining to 
spare ten million pounds, altogether, for 
the United States and seven million pounds 
for Japan. 

“The sheep grass,” said the publisher 
of the Sydney Sun to the writer, “is the 
foundation of all the business and all the 
credit of Australia. The capital of Europe 
knows that, come drought come rain, this 
wonderful grass can neither be dried out 
nor washed away. If it shrinks in a dry 
year and the sheep perish, it is prolific 
enough the next year to more than com- 
pensate for the losses. It is both the mys- 
tery and the power of the Australian Com- 
monwealth.”’ 

The wheat of Australia is only less than 
the wool. Fifty pounds of wheat leave the 
various ports of the Commonwealth an- 
nually for every inhabitant of Great Brit- 
ain, Ireland and Scotland, and yet enough 
is left over to spare to France as much as 
eight pounds for every French head, or to 
Belgium fourteen pounds for every Bel- 
gian. Besides, enough flour is manufac- 
tured at Australian mills to render Aus- 
tralia the chief source of supply for the 
South Pacific. 

On the ship on which the writer was 
stranded on a reef in the Torres Straits 
between New Guinea and = Northern 
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Australia, the first cargo moved in the hold 
to save it from the inflowing water was the 
flour—hundreds upon hundreds of sacks 
of Australian flour. At the historic island 
of Celebes in the Dutch East Indies where 
the same ship, still continuing its crippled 
journey from Sydney to Java, paused to 
discharge consignments, it was chiefly the 
ship’s Australian flour that the bare-skinned 
natives wrestled with each other twenty- 
four hours for the privilege of carrying from 
the docks to the warehouses. 

In only still lesser degree is the story the 
same with regard to Australian meats and 
dairy products. Long before the first con- 
signments of Australian beef were hailed 
along the Pacific Coast of America as a 
possible emancipation from high prices at 
home, the United Kingdom on the British 
Isles would have starved for its roasts and 
its chops, its mutton and its hare, had it 
not been for Australia, as well as New Zea- 
land. And other countries than Great 
Britain would have suffered in kina. An 
average of twenty pounds out o1 every 
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British family’s annual meat supply crosses 
the wide stretch between Australia and the 
shores of Britain; while the American 
Philippines are dependent upon the same 
source for a minimum of at least six and a 
half pounds per family; or, if it be reckoned 
that not one family out of twenty in the 
American possessions eats imported meat, 
it might almost be said that, without Aus- 
tralia, the Philippines either would eat no 
meat at all or be obliged to seek its supplies 
in the already exhausted markets of the 
United States. 

So important had the meat business of 
the Commonwealth become recently that 
old-time beef growers of Southwestern 
America were invading the country to un- 
dertake cattle-raising on a large scale, while, 
here and there in half a dozen most favor- 
able sites, abattoirs were being erected 
upon such a scale and with such splendid 
equipment as to create the common belief 
that the country was soon to be afflicted 
with a Beef Trust as far-reaching and as 
powerful as the Beef Trust of the United 
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A copra drying-kiln. Using husks for fuel the primitive Filipino method gets a smoky product, not fit 


for “butter” and cooking-oils, 


Modern processes introduced Ly Europeans 


are replacing this throughout the Pacific 


States. In fact, it was openly charged that 
the so-called American beef barons were 
actually behind all of these undertakings. 

Beholding such things, we turn without 
wonder to the country’s docks and harbors. 
It challenges no amazement in us to see 
the most modern ships of every nation, 
moored to docks bearing exclusive insignia 
of each separate company; in some cases, 
even occupying one entire inlet among the 
innumerable inlets of which Sydney’s mar- 
velous harbor, for instance, is composed. 
We recognize, without further travel, that 
sritain’s Australia, together with Britain’s 
New Zealand, is the food emporium and to 
some extent the clothing emporium in the 
Orient and the Pacific of the White Man’s 
taste and appetite. We agree with the 
enthusiastic declaration of the Honorable 
Commissioner of the Commonwealth to 
London, Sir George Reid, who returned to 
his home at Sydney for a visit while the 
writer was there, that: 

“Australia is the buttress of the British 
Empire in the Orient.” 


From Australia, let us move on to the 
Dutch East Indies, passing the outskirts 
of the myriad islands of Polynesia as we go. 
Most of these islands merely duplicate the 
story of the cocoa and sugar-cane growing 
of Samoa and Tahiti, except New Cale- 
donia where France possesses probably 
the greatest source of nickel in the world: 
so we will not find it necessary to visit 
them. But as we approach the Dutch pos- 
sessions, the travel map of the steamship 
company which conveys us almost tells the 
whole story. Its lines reach out from the 
capital city of the Netherlands Indies to 
every conceivable point in the endless 
group of islands like the fingers of many 
hands, drawing to their palm all wealth 
within their grasp. The first pause beyond 
Australia is at New Guinea, British New 
Cuinea to be sure; but just over the range, 
a stone’s throw away, lies Dutch New 
Guinea, and there and in British New 
Guinea alike we learn of the thing that has 
set all of the Orient, all of the yellow and 
brown as well as the white, by the ears. It 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY COURTESY OF THE QUEENSLAND DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Sugar-cane by the train-load. Hawaii's example is being imitated from Samoa and Fiji to Japanese Formosa, 
British Australia and the Dutch islands of the E Indies 

















Drying tobacco in New South Wales. Already success with tobacco indicates that Havana and Sumatra are 
to have a new and perhaps powerful competitor in the not- far-distant future, notwithstanding that Australia’s 
nearest rivals, Java and Sumatra, export as much tobacco as is grown in the e ntire United States 
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Hauling Australian wool. The sheep-grass is the foundation of all the business and all the credit of Australia. 
It is both the mystery and the power of the commonwealth 
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The pineapple fields of Honolilu, one of the new industries of the Pacific over which the trade world is 


beginning to war Tnheapp 


the best come from Unele 


is the quest for oil. Iu these regions, still 
inhabited by cannibals, and where more 
than one prospector has become the vic- 
tim of the savage rites, this modern fuel 
of commerce is being sought for as dili- 
gently and relentlessly as in California or 
in Texas or in Mexico. In Borneo, which is 
New Guinea’s next door neighbor and which 
is also owned by Holland and England 
jointly, the oil has already been found in 
such quantities as to make the Asiatic 
Petroleum Company a formidable com- 
petitor of the Standard Oil all through 
China, Japan and India. 

\ day or two of travel beyond New 
Guinea and we pass the island of Banca, 
one of the five or six sources of the world’s 
tin. Still further and we are landing our 
flour at Celebes, only to see a harbor so 
busy with the ships of all countries that our 
own vessel is obliged to wait twenty hours or 
more for berth at its own dock. Then, 
at the lower end of Java, we take train or 
automobile, to cross the most densely 
populated section of the globe, and we find 
that, not only are we here in the midst of 
sugar plantations, of tea “estates,” of the 
principal supply of the world’s cinchona 
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es are grown prolifically from Hawaii to Singapore, but admittedly 
Sam’s domain. 
practically of the Pacific Coast of the 


Hawaii has the trade monopoly 
United States 


bark and quinine, but that we have also 
come into the region where another of the 
great new commodities of commerce has 
begun to hold the exploitive and specula- 
tive attention of the people of Europe. I 
mean rubber. For we learn, before we have 
crossed from the port of Soerabaya at the 
south end of Java to Batavia at the north, 
that nearly a hundred millions of dollars 
have been invested in rubber plantations 
in Java and Sumatra within the past two 
or three years. Rubber trees confront us 
everywhere. And when we learn subse- 
quently that in all this portion of the world, 
in the East Indies, in India proper and in 
the Malasian peninsula which we are next 
to visit, rubber is produced at slightly less 
than half the cost at which it is produced 
in Brazil and Peru, the significance of the 
Kast Indies to the little kingdom of Holland 
comes home to us with something more 
than strong impressiveness. 

Already Java and Sumatra export as 
much tobacco as is produced in the entire 
United States; or they could furnish to the 
United States seven times as much as the 
latter country now imports from Cuba. 


Enough coffee goes out of the several 

















A pineappie warehouse. Canning of this fruit in Hawaii has begun to be as big an industry as the canning 
of semi-tropie and temperate fruits in California, or as salmon on Puget Sound and the 
Columbia. Chinese control the trade in the Far East, and compete 
with the world in the markets of London 


islands, including the Celebes, to give two 
pounds a year to every family in America, 
and enough tea to give two pounds and a 
half. The pepper exports aggregate over 
twice as much as is consumed by the entire 
ninety-six million people of the United 
States, and the spice and the rice exports 
are of proportionate magnitude. In fact, 
the export and import business of the Dutch 
possessions is equivalent to sixty dollars 
per head for every person in the Home 
Country, or twenty-five dollars more than 
the average of the United States. 

Across the narrow passage from Batavia 
to Singapore, we step again into one of 
Britain’s strongholds. It is not owned or 
operated by the White Man, save as over- 
seer and military guard, but it is the source 
of sixty-three out of every hundred pounds 
of tin used the world over. Here, as in 
Java, we find the pursuit and exploitation 
of rubber; but here it is carried on upon so 
vast a scale that plantation after plantation 
of cocoanut and pineapple, of tapioca and 
banana has been ripped out to make way 
for the rubber trees. Here, as described 
in the previous article, we find one of the 
most active and extraordinary harbors of 


the world, the primitive boats and sampans 
of the natives mingling with the ocean- 
going carriers of modernity to an extent 
not to be seen elsewhere, either in the 
Orient or in the South Pacific. And in the 
midst of this commingling, we find that 
Great Britain has lately built one of the 
largest and most commodious drydocks 
in the world, capable of docking practically 
any merchant ship that sails the seas! 

From Singapore we may pass either to 
Hongkong or to the Philippines. But, as 
Hongkong is the British base in China and 
cannot be spoken of separately from China, 
we shall view the American possessions 
first. Only hastily, however, for it is to be 
assumed that the American public either 
is thoroughly familiar with them and en- 
thusiastic over them, or has heard enough 
of them and wishes to hear little or no more. 
We shall look only at a few of the islands’ 
most conspicuous businesses, at a few of the 
things which are likely to signify much in 
the impending Battle of the Pacific. 

To begin with, of course, there is the 
hemp for which the Islands are historically 
famous. The United States draws all of 
its supplies of hemp, except about five 
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or of Hongkong 


all freight and passenger tariffs 


thousand tons out of a total of 72,000, from 
this former domain of Spain, and yet the 
Islands have over ninety thousand tons 
more to furnish to other countries. Sec- 
ond, there is the tobacco, practically none 
of it shipped as “leaf,” but from which 
enough cigars are exported to furnish three 
quarters of a dozen to every adult male of 
the United States. Then, there are two 
others, which are only beginning to come 
into view. One is our old friend the cocoa- 
nut, which we found the several nations 
developing in all the lands we have thus far 
visited. The exports of this last year ex- 
ceeded those of the hemp, and were five 
times greater than the entire imports of 
America. The other is sugar, newer even 
in its development than the cocoanut, yet 
already heavy enough to permit an export 
equal to one-tenth of the cane sugar im- 
ports of the government at Washington. 
As the writer passed through and studied 
the Islands, these four greater industries 
stood out merely as typical of an infinite 
number of others yet to be expanded. In 
the annual exposition and carnival at 
Manila, furniture made from native hard 
woods exhibited that caused 
mind to run back over the small hard wood 
furniture factories of similar nature which 
had been in evidence in almost every island 
of the Dutch East Indies and throughout 
the Malasian peninsula. Wonderful work- 
ings in laces and embroideries were dis- 
played at this same exposition, and they 
tallied up with the equally wonderful 
traceries and designs on the native cloths 
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It is in this ancient mart that the “rate conferences” take place which adjust 


between the two shores of the Pacific 


of Java. Hats there were, made with all 
the skill and durable qualities of the Pana- 
mas, and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
these were declared to have been made in a 
single island province in a year. Over it 
all was the guiding and directing mind of 
the American Government, and one could 
but feel, on taking ship for Hongkong, that 
thus the United States had at least begun 
to have in the Pacific a source of wealth 
commensurable with some of those belong- 
ing to Great Britain or to the Netherlands. 
Now, let us go to Hongkong, the most 
completely cosmopolitan point in the en- 
tire Pacific, and there, examining first the 
significance of the port to its British owners, 
see if we cannot begin to bring the observa- 
tions of our entire round-the-Pacific journey 
to some kind of a generalization. From the 
heights of ‘Hongkong’s hills, whose colossal 
palaces more than anything else in the 
whole Orient or Pacific attest the patient 
but intelligent labor power of the Oriental 
and at the same time the elaborate fruits 
of profit which the White Man, until recent 
days, has been able to exact from the Yellow 
and the Brown, we may be able to get a 
vivid, comprehensive, breathing sense of 
what it is that the White has to pit against 
the others, and what it is that now stands 
imperiled by the tragedy in Europe; also, 
why it is that America appears as a factor 
of hope between the two contestants. 
Here, in an insular fastness seem- 
ingly far more impregnable than Gibraltar, 
England maintains every element of van- 
tage known to Trade and Commerce. Here 
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are the headquarters in the East of her huge 
shipping companies, of her importing and 
exporting houses, of her military and naval 
forces, and of her banks. Hongkong domi- 
nates the English-speaking Orient as Lon- 
don does the English-speaking Occident. 
Prices, discounts, even the rules and regu- 
lations, to some extent, of Oriental currency 
are determined here. 

It was at Hongkong only a year or so 
ago that the deathknell of the Chinese 
silver 20-cent piece was decreed and much 
of the stability of the Sun Yat Sen revolu- 
tionary movement thus undermined. 

It was and is at Hongkong that the battles 
are fought out as to whether it shall be 
Chinese capital or British capital, or 
British-Chinese capital that shall furnish 
the modern navigation facilities for the 
rivers leading from the South of China to 
such populous and productive centers as 
Canton. 

It is at Hongkong that the “rate confer- 
ences” take place at which the freight and 
passenger tariffs for all business between 
the Pacific Coast of America and the Pacific 
Coast of Asia are fixed. And it is at Hong- 
kong that the battle has lately been waging 
to force the Japanese steamship companies 
into an agreement which will terminate the 
disastrous inroads being made by the Jap- 
anese on the British cotton business in India. 

Hongkong is and always has been, since 
the days of Aguinaldo, the seat of the revo- 
lutionary junta of the Philippines. It was, 
until about a year ago when it began to suit 
the British Government to assume another 
attitude toward China, the refuge and base 
of the Sun Yat Sen followers. It has always 
been and for a long time yet probably will 
be the entrepot of oriental travel, the melt- 
ing pot, if such there can be said to be, of 
the Orient and the Occident in the Orient. 

We have to tarry in the place but a brief 
while to realize all this. It is in the atmos- 
phere. It is in the movement and the con- 
versation of the populace. 

So we can well pause here, look back, and 
gather our threads together. We can link 
up what we have seen with what lies beyond 
in China, Japan and Manchuria, the out- 
line of which was given in the first part of 
this article in indicating the activities and 
maneuvers of the various nations on the 
Chinese soil. 

Taking the pineapple and the sugar-cane, 
the cocoanut and the cacao, which we saw 
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in the islands nearest to the American shore, 
we can couple these commodities and 
the maneuvers for their development with 
the silks and the tea and the rice which flow 
downward from the German port at 
Tsingtau, from Yokohama and Kobe and 
Nagasaki in Japan, and mingle at Hong- 
kong with the manufactured products sent 
from the Occident to meet the growing 
modernity of the Orient. And from these 
we can begin to interpret what it is that 
the several nations would lose were any- 
thing to rob them of their prestige or their 
territories in this section of the world. 

Germany, for instance, uses as much 
cacao and cocoanut as England and France, 
or as England and Holland, combined, and 
if she cannot, by continued activity, develop 
her source of supplies she may not long 
maintain her supremacy against’ the supe- 
rior connections of France and England 
with the cacao and cocoanut of the Gold 
Coast of Africa or of the West Indies. 
Holland, which now outdistances even 
France and England as a distributer of such 
things as the cocoa products, rubber and 
the like may lose her grip as a trading mart 
and her powerful hold as a financial center 
if anything should arise to cut off her supply 
of spicesand cinchona, of coffeeand tobacco, 
or tea and rubber and sugar from her treas- 
ure stores in the East Indies. 

England stands to be severed from a great 
measure of her beef and her wool, should 
Australia and New Zealand become shut 
to her traffic, as likewise would the other 
nations of Europe who draw from these two 
warehouses in only less degree than does 
England; while the bottling up of Singa- 
pore would close the door in the face of the 
White World to sixty pounds out of every 
hundred of its tin. 

With Borneo and New Guinea and Suma- 
tra withdrawn from the White Man’s con- 
trol, the White Man would have to fall 
back upon the United States and Russia or 
upon the as-yet-undeveloped fields of Asia 
Minor, for his oil for his ships. The loss of 
Manila and Sumatra together would reduce 
the White Man’s tobacco supply to such an 
extent that either his smokes would fall 
away by a half or the price would increase 
by double, or more. 

Indeed, as we sense the stirring throb of 
revolving commerce at this center of the 
revolution, it comes over us that this entire 
Oceanic drama, as it stands today, is a 
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strife, not for markets for the products of 
the home countries so much as it is for 
sources of the great raw food and manu- 
facturing supplies. First the adventurers, 
then the merchants, then the ships, and 
lastly the flags of the respective nations 
have followed out into the different points 
in and around the Pacific to procure the 
fundamental and indispensable necessities 
of their expanding populations and indus- 
tries. They have built their harbors and 
their naval stations alike for this purpose. 
They have planted and encouraged their 
commercial houses and their banks here for 
the same reason. They have subsidized 
their ships and made their treaties and ob- 
tained their concessions to the same end. 

China and Japan, for instance, produce 
two-thirds of the world’s supply of silk, and 
were the several European nations and 
America suddenly to lose their hold upon 
this supply, almost two-thirds of the silk 
manufactures of the world would be at a 
standstill. China, Japan and India furnish 
practically all the tea that the human race 
has access to, and if some barrier were to 
wrest the supply from Europe, a business 
amounting to over three hundred million 
dollars a year, or one-fifth of the entire 
import business of the United States, would 
have to change hands. Even in so appar- 
ently small a matter as the nut oils, mill 
after mill of the Occident would have to 
close its doors, for India alone exports 
ninety million pounds of peanuts to these 
mills, while China goes India several mil- 
lion pounds better. 

The issue at stake, thus, is manifestly a 
colossal one, colossal to the human race as 
it is to the respective nations whose different 
territories and interests we have surveyed. 
And if, as would appear to be the case, 
the Horror in Europe has placed the whole 
situation in jeopardy, it is both the chance 
and the duty of such of the White Race 
as remains unabsorbed in the European 
conflict to step into the breach and gather 
up the broken ends and lost connections. 
It is the chance and the duty of America to 
move, in force, out into the Pacific and be- 
come the dominant and, if you will, all- 
mastering factor in the control and distri- 
bution of the Pacific ocean’s supplies. 

A hasty calculation made by the writer 
prior to the war showed that America im- 
ported from Europe practically one hundred 
million dollars’ worth of raw produce which 
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came originally from the Orient and passed 
through European distributing markets. 
America bought from Europe every pound 
of cinchona bark used in the manufacture 
of its quinine, for example, and yet almost 
every pound that Europe sold came from 
the Dutch possessions in Java. America 
bought from Europe more than twice as 
much tin as it bought from Asia, and yet 
Europe produced barely one twenty-fifth 
of the world’s supply; in fact, it produced, 
all told, less than one-eighth of what it sold 
to America. 

From Europe America bought over half 
its supply of cocoanut oil, and yet not a 
pound of the cocoanut from which the oil 
was made originated in any part of Europe. 
Not an ounce of India rubber was produced 
in Europe, yet America imported from 
Europe seventy-five out of a total of 135 
million pounds. Rice has scarcely become 
acquainted with the soil of Europe, yet 
America imported from Europe over a 
hundred million pounds of rice meal, flour 
and broken rice and only fifteen million 
pounds from Asia. 

Can one contemplate such conditions, 
especially in view of the present extraordi- 
nary circumstances, without asking why 
the situation is not reversed? Can any 
active mind, especially any one on the 
Pacific Coast, get away from the feeling 
that America ought now to be doing the 
selling of these things and Europe the 
buying? 

All this vast field of possibilities in and 
around the Pacific is America’s next door 
neighbor. America stands, as we have said, 
on friendly terms with all concerned. She 
needs no territorial bases other than the 
few she now has. She needs no “spheres of 
influence.”” She needs no armed ports on 
the edge of China, no secret financial agree- 
ments with the Chinese President. All she 
requires is the commercial energy and the 
opportunity-vision to step in and seize the 
trade. With her, the yellow and brown 
men, as yet, will cheerfully codperate. 
Their rising aspirations for directing and 
expanding their own affairs will meet the 
American aspirations half way, provided, 
of course, America deals with them with 
full respect and on terms of fair equality. 
Well guided and wisely handled, the situa- 
tion will make America the intermediary in 
a volume of trade whose magnitude, if now 
forecast, would seem incredible. 














PEGASUS II 


THE STORY OF A HOODOO CAR 


By GERTRUDE LYNCH 


INustrated by Louis Rogers 


FRINGE of retreating backs framed 
A= oval of free space in which 

crouched a half dozen figures. They 
were examining the understructure of the 
big black car, Pegasus II, which for a week 
had been the attraction of the bazaar 
and was now in the possession of Maggie 
Ryan. She had just drawn the lucky 
number, one hundred and eleven. 

Larry, with a furtive glance to see that 
he was unobserved, laid a hand on Maggie’s 
shoulder and supported his weight thereon, 
heavily. 

“Tt’s some car, goil. I should worry.” 

His tone was not as assertive as usual. 
It took a good deal to tilt his sang froid 
but it was in imminent danger of losing 
its balance entirely. The incongruity of 
Maggie’s and his own presence in the 
Plaza ball-room, among the crowd of fash- 
ionably dressed women and men, had not 
upset his innate belief in his power to 
dominate circumstance, but the unexpected 
had happened and it found him unpre- 
pared. 

Maggie thrilled under his touch. He 
had caught her arm, now and then, in 
lieu of asking her to dance at one of the 
“halls;’ he had frequently pulled and 
pushed her through the congestion of Grand 
street traffic assertively—but this was 


different. There was something sympa- 
thetic, possessive, in the contact of his sharp 
elbow; and a new world, the one she had 
secretly dreamed of every time they had 
met and parted, was suddenly opened to 
her gaze. 

Two days before, Maggie Ryan had met 
on the street Miss Marjory Wilson who was 
doing settlement work and who was also 
an impulsive person. Before they sepa- 
rated, she had slipped two bits of paste- 
board into Maggie’s hand with the request, 
“Will you come to the Plaza Hotel Satur- 
day evening? I’m interested in a fresh-air 
bazaar. I’m sure you'll enjoy it. Now, 
promise.” 

Maggie promised and they parted. 

The warmth of her charitable sentiment 
having faded, it was with a little trepida- 
tion that Miss Wilson saw Maggie separate 
herself from the throng on Saturday night 
and bear down upon her with the apparent 
determination of remaining under her pro- 
tection indefinitely. She greeted her in 
her normally cheerful manner and, a mo- 
ment later, under the aegis of a rapid and 
eloquent introduction, left her in the hyp- 
notic charge of a Miss Irbin who was sell- 
ing the final shares of the automobile; and 
Miss Irbin, not in the least meaning to do 
so, had sold Maggie the winning number. 
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The incongruity of Maggie's and his own presence in the bazaar, among the fashionably dressed women and 
men, had not upset Larry’s sang froid, but it had found him unprepared 


Gradually the patrons of the fresh air 
bazaar passed out of the hotel to waiting 
machines, some of them owned, many of 
them hired, none of them, probably, won 
at a charity bazaar. As the last patron 
disappeared, Maggie opened the door of the 
car and stumbled to a seat on the maroon 
broadcloth cushions which gave her a 
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springy welcome. Larry followed, equally 
clumsy, but hiding his embarrassment by 
saying querulously “Don’t act, Mag, as if 
you was pinchin’ something. The peram- 
boolator’s yourn, ain’t it?” 

Maggie sat bolt upright, her hands 
clasped in front of her, primly. She did 
not answer Larry but, at regular intervals, 
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breathed a short staccato sigh of unalloyed 
happiness. No will-o’-the-wisp dream had 
ever approached this reality. She had had 
that inarticulate pang of envy that notes 
differences of conditions without analyzing 
them. Now, she seemed to have stepped 
suddenly through an invisible door, from 
a world of work-a-day things into a realm 
where everything is possible. 

At this moment a tall figure emerged 
from an inner room and, taking a cursory 
glance about, stepped briskly toward the 
occupants of the car. Maggie half rose but 
Larry pushed her back and squared his 
shoulders with a gesture half patronizing, 
half defiant. The intruder was reading 
from a slip of paper and as he reached the 
car he stopped short, making no effort to 
hide his consternation. Finally he said 
“You are the Miss Maggie Ryan who drew 
the lucky number at the bazaar?” 

“She is” answered Larry belligerently. 
“What of it?” 

Taking no notice of the questioner, but 
looking Maggie full in the face, the assist- 
ant manager inquired: ‘May I ask, Miss 
Ryan, if you intend to take your car away 
tonight?” 

“Take it away tonight?” repeated Larry 
flabbily. His bombastic mood had col- 
lapsed suddenly at the interrogation, as a 
pin-prick aestroys the swollen outline of a 
child’s balloon. He repeated: “Take it 
away tonight?” and added “Where to?” 

The three looked blankly in each others’ 
faces for what seemed to the two in the car 
an eternity of time. On the assistant mana- 
ger’s face was not an atom of expression, 
while surprise, wonder, anger and fear 
chased themselves across those of Larry 
and Maggie, as shadows flit across a hill- 
side in a vernal breeze. 

“We ain’t got no place to take it to just 
this minit” at length vouchsafed Larry, 
realizing that Maggie was tongue-tied. 
Then, with a laudable show of bravado, 
“You can see, can’t yer, that we was sorter 
took by surprise. Now, tomorrow morn- 
no 

“Quite so. Quite so.” The assistant 
manager caught up the halting syllables 
and completed them suavely. “These 
things do come on us unawares. It’s just 
the same with good fortune as with bad. 
Then, I understand, you’ll take it the first 
thing tomorrow. This room has to be pre- 
pared for a function on Monday. There’ll 
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be nothing to pay for the extra time unless 
you like to give the men something for 
their labor in getting it out.” 

Closing the conversation deftly, he re- 
marked: “I have to congratulate you, 
Miss Ryan, on the possession of one of the 
prettiest models I have seen for a long time. 
Wish I could afford to keep such a car as 
this myself.” 

He lifted a hand. One by one the lights 
went out until only the gleam from the 
hall remained to guide Maggie and Larry 
on their homeward way. The astonished 
couple stumbled in a daze to the stairway 
and walked flight after flight to the street, 
forgetting in their excitement that the 
elevator might have lessened the length, 
if not the burden, of the journey. 

Larry was the first to speak. Out of 
sight and hearing of a possible spy, he 
whispered hoarsely: ‘It’s a trick. They’re 
tryin’ to do yer, Mag.” 

“Do me?” echoed Maggie. ‘Whaffer?” 

“What fur? Can’t yer see, dummy?” 

“Ain’t we always done when we bucks up 
aginst the Vanderbults? Did yer think for 
a minit they’d leave yer in un-dis-pooted 
possession of that there peramboolator? 
Not on your young life! I ain’t cut my 
eye-teeth for nothin’. First, it’s ‘please 
will yer take it right away tonight,’ then 
it’s, somethin’ for the keep and tips, and 
all of sudden it disappears and what re- 
dress I ask yer, have yer got; any? Nit. 
What you got to show excep’ that rotten 
pasteboard?”’ 

Maggie burst into tears. 

“Well, cryin’ ain’t goin’ to help us any” 
said Larry, unmoved. “It’s up to us to put 
our wits to work, I guess, and do ’em in- 
stead of being done by ’em.”’ 

“There’s Miss Wilson—she might help. 
She’s an awful nice goil.” 

“Miss Wilson? What Miss Wilson?” 

“T dunno her first name. She gave out 
sandwiches at the strike and we got to be 
friends. It was her give me the tickets for 
the show.” 

Larry digested this bit of news, then said: 
“‘Well, there’s one thing certain. We can’t 
keep up this gab all night. You meet me 
at the corner of Gran’ and Broadway at 
eight sharp. I'll think up some dodge 
before then.” 

Larry’s fine show of tenderness was over. 
He was no longer the lover but the practical 
business man. Pegasus II he considered 
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“She is’ 


“What of it? 


already his property, endangered by thievish 
persons. He did not intend to let them 
succeed. 

Maggie tossed that night on a restless 
pillow, smothering her deep sighs for fear of 
waking some of the other sleepers in the 
thinly partitioned tenement. The outlook 
ahead was a gloomy one. Supposing she 
could not sell the car? The weight of its 
expense was already a live thing, squeezing 
out her spirit. 

Larry greeted her at the time and place 
named with a casual gesture, and at his 
indifference Maggie’s face paled with dis- 
appointment. 

“T’ve been lookin’ for your Miss Wilson in 
the telephone book” he said. ‘There’s 
more’n a million Wilsons. Ain’t you got no 
other clue?” 

“She lives somewhere 
Maggie vaguely. 

“You don’t mean it? Then she don’t fish 
out of her windows into the water off the 
Battery. Thank you for nothin’.” 

Maggie was by this time too inert to feel 
any resentment, her need of Larry greater 
than any irritation could balance, but she 
welcomed the change in his tone to a more 


uptown” said 





“You are the Miss 
Maggie Ryan who drew 
the lucky number?” 
is” answered 
Larry belligerently. 
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7 diplomatic accent when he said, 
noting her reproachful eyes: ‘As I 
dope it out, Mag, this is the thing 
to do: Ill watch the machine 
while you go and hunt up your 
Miss Wilson.” 

Maggie went, dragging her feet 
heavily. Larry, sitting astride a 
gilded chair drawn close to the car, 
dreamed of a future in which 
Pegasus II was to play a prominent 
part, meanwhile keeping a suspic- 
ious watch on the hotel employees. 

Occasionally an_ official ap- 
proached and exchanged a few 
words, but as time wore on and 
there was no evidence that the 
room was to be cleared of its in- 
cumbrance the civility became 
more and more glacial until even 
Larry’s aggressiveness was over- 
come. He spoke finally in a tone where 
apology and prayer were equally evident. 

“T’ve sent out and we’re goin’ to get the 
danged thing away as soon as we can. Hope 
you won’t put us out till then?’’ 





“They’ve done yer, Mag,” said Larry 


when Maggie had returned from a fruitless 
search of the settlement neighborhood. 
*‘She’s in with these hotel skates all right. 
‘They think they can freeze yer out and 
you'll leave the peramboolator on_ their 
hands. It’s a con game.” 

Maggie sat on the extreme edge of the 
gilt chair an employee had grudgingly pro- 
vided, in front of the looming Pegasus, 
occasionally leaning forward to rub a speck 
of dust from its polished surface with her 
handkerchief or sleeve. Neither spoke. 
Finally the silence became so oppressive 
that Larry rose, unable to stand it. He 
felt that he must get out into the air. 

“T feel like a diver. Me pipes,” he ex- 
plained, tapping his throat and looking 
morosely at some painted cupids. ‘“‘You 
keep an eye on the baby-carriage and ’ll 
hunt among the garadges.”’ 

The prices demanded for storage and 
commissions astounded him, but once or 
twice when he met the figures with a surly 
“G’wan, do you think ’m makin’ you a 
Christmas gift?” he had been ignored in a 
manner that showed him automobiles were 
a drug on the market. 

‘‘Ain’t nothin’ doin’, Mag” he reported 
at five in the afternoon. ‘We might as 
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well let the hotels have it as the other 
thieves.” 

Maggie was again tearful. The long day 
had broken her spirit. She only spoke 
once, to say emphatically that she could 
not face the manager. So Larry braced 
himself for the interview. He was very 
meek and gave a fair imitation of a polite 
young man asking a favor. 

“Tf you could possibly oblige me and let 
the car stay here another day, I’ll promise 
that the hotel won’t lose nothin’ by it.” 

It was less the guarantee of an assured 
future for the establishment than the wan 
face and drooping figure of Maggie that 
induced the official to say: ‘‘The car will 
have to be moved in the morning, but I 
will have it placed in the garage until the 
space is needed, which may be at any time. 
I can’t guarantee its safety.”” Stopping to 
issue orders, he asked carelessly: “Have 
you any insurance on it?” 

“Tnsurance?” The faces of Maggie and 
Larry fell. 

“Well, it’s an expensive machine. If it 
were mine I should take insurance out right 
away. Accidents in the garages are very 
frequent, you know.” 

The two did not wait to discuss the sub- 
ject. Insurance, garage tips, storage fees— 
a long list of expenses, present and to come, 
flitted befc.e their abashed vision. 

Across the uncovered table in a Bowery 
restaurant Larry announced his dictum: 
“VYou’re to quit work tomorrow, Mag, and 
watch the machine. What with fire, 
thieves and the rest of it, your job’s laid 
out.” 

“S’pose I lose my place?” asked Maggie 
restively. 

“Of course nobody’s ever sick that works 
in a factory” jeered Larry. 

“They’re awful strict—they send round 
an inspectress if they think you’re sham- 
min’.” 

“Well, you’ve gotter do it. I'll come up 
as soon as my work’s done, but plumbin’ 
ain’t a business where your boss sends 
round to see if you’re sick. You ain’t never 
sick in it till you die. Bein’ a goil, I s’pose 
yer think it’s better to keep a seven-dollar- 
a-week posish and lose a five thousand 
plunk machine.” 

The next few days were black-letter days 
for Maggie. Wednesday morning she re- 
ceived notice of her dismissal from the 
factory. She loitered about the garage, 
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ate some bananas from a paper bag on a 
park bench for her luncheon and watched 
the procession of taxis and automobiles 
with a rapidly growing hatred. Occasion- 
ally she wiped her eyes. The future loomed 
menacingly before her. She wondered if 
she was to be tied forever to the black 
monster. She could not sell it; she could 
not afford to keep it. Already her small 
stock of money was depleted—spent for 
roof and food, and none was coming in. 
She had paid for an advertisement in a 
morning paper, and carfare was a daily 
expense. Insurance was, of course, beyond 
her means and every night she suffered 
from the nightmare of a burning garage. 

And—there was something else. From 
the moment Larry had placed his hand in a 
possessive manner on her shoulder and his 
tone had implied pride in the “goil’” who 
had won a lucky number away from the 
“swell push,” she had waited for an avowal 
of Larry’s feeling. She hungered these days 
for sympathy. She would like to have laid 
her tired head on a broad shoulder and 
wept away her burden of responsibility. 
But Larry’s demeanor was far from lover- 
like. She and her car were a part of his 
dreams, but Maggie held the secondary 
place. He talked to her sometimes of his 
plans, now and then fathered by the sale 
of the car, again vague and mysterious. To 
her specific interrogations he would say 
nonchalantly: ‘Don’t you bother, goil. 
Trust your Uncle Larry.” 

He was flagrantly silent in regard to the 
expenses of the car. 

Maggie was unreserved by nature. She 
would have liked to take all her acquaint- 
ance into her confidence, but Larry enforced 
secrecy until they saw their way clear, so 
night after night she poured her tale of 
woe and fear into the ears of a pale-faced 
girl, a companion of the tenement and her 
sole confidant. 

“He’s a mutt to let you pay for every- 
thing” said the girl once, but Maggie hushed 
her peremptorily. 

“He’d got a big idea he’s workin’ out. 
He can’t be bothered with them little 
things.” 

But the words left their imprint and 
added to her general dissatisfaction. It 
was wonderful to have a fine manly chap 
like Larry for a “‘steady,”’ but the touch of 
tenderness Maggie had associated in her 
mind with sweethearting was sadly lacking. 








“G'wan, do you think T’m making you a Christmas gift?” 


She hated Pegasus II anew when she at- 
tributed to it this final blow, crushing the 
sensitiveness of her awakened womanhood. 

One day when she left the garage after 
asking the usual question and receiving the 
usual answer, a good-looking young chauf- 
feur followed her retreating figure with 
interest. The other occupant of the garage, 
busy with a shock-absorber, answered his 
question. 

“She owns that machine in the corner, 
drew it at a raffle in the hotel. The mana- 
ger’s letting her keep it here till she sells it, 
don’t seem to be any chance of that, and 
it’s got to.go tomorrow for there’s some new 
cars comingin. I ain’t dared tell her yet.” 

He resumed his occupation and whis- 
tling, interrupting both to say ‘They claim 
there’s one automobile to every 111 people 
in the United States and yet a machine 
like that goes a-beggin’.”’ 

James Case examined it with the eye of 
the connoisseur. 

“Looks all right. You say she’s ready to 
sell?” 
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“Sell? Think she’d take a dollar 
and thirty-nine cents. She’s got a 
grouch on the whole automobile 
outfit. Told me the other day she 
couldn’t eat a square meal if one 
crossed her path. They’re apt to, 
unless you stay in the subway.” 

When he left the garage, James 
Case saw Maggie’s loitering figure 
again. He felt a sudden interest 
in the situation, partly practical, 
partly, it must be confessed, due 
to the fact that the look in Maggie’s 
eyes aroused the same sentiment as 
did homeless cats and wounded 
dogs. He sat at the other end of 
the park bench selected for her re- 
treat and when she commenced to 
knot a bedraggled handkerchief 
with an agitated gesture he turned 
and, taking off his hat politely, 
said ““Excuse me, but Tom Green, 
the chauffeur in the garage, is a 
friend of mine. He just told me 
you was wanting to sell that ma- 
chine there.” 

After one glance at the kindly 
freckled face and the dancing eyes 
of James Case, Maggie unburdened 
her soul. 

James slid along the bench 
toward her. He spoke in a fath- 
erly tone that the difference in their years 
scarcely warranted. 

“My dear little goil, I want to tell you 
something. That Larry what’s-his-name’s 
been advisin’ you all wrong. The people 
at the hotel and the bazaar wasn’t trying 
to get the best of you. If you ask meI say 
they treated you pretty white. It’s just a 
business deal. If you’d gone about it right, 
offered somebody a handsome commission 
to sell it, they’d have taken it off your 
hands, but you’ve been tryin’ to get some- 
thing for nothing. It’s never been done in 
this world. Who’s this here Larry—your 
brother?” 

“No, he sort 0’ keeps company with me. 
He’s a plumber and don’t get big wages, 
but when the car’s sold he’s going into 
some business.” 

“Oh!” 

Maggie writhed at James’ searching look. 

“What’ll I do?” she asked, unwinding her 
damp rag of a handkerchief. 

“Better find somebody and let him 
shoulder your troubles. Looks to me as 
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if you’d about reached the end of your 
rope.” 

His kindly eyes took in the details of the 
crumpled figure, the tired eyes and the 
withered look where bloom should be. 

“Ves, I have. But what’s the use of 


talking? Anybody can give you a line of 
that. Ain’t I been lookin’ all this time?” 


“You ain’t looked in the right place.” 

“Greenwood, I s’pose’’ said Maggie with 
a flash of her old wit. ‘You mean, 
p’r’aps—” 

“That he’s sitting alongside of you, 
Miss—?” 

“Ryan.” 

“Miss Ryan. My name’s James Case. 
I’m chauffeur to Mr. James 
Wilson of Riverside Drive.” r 

“My Miss Wilson’s father?” r 

“IT don’t know, Miss. The 
family went to Europe last week. 
They took one of their cars and a 
man I trained. I’m keeping my 
eye on the house and the other 
machines. The space that’s left 
in the garage I could put your car 
in, and I’ll manage to sell it and 
not charge you as much as a regu- 
lar agent would. All of Mr. Wil- 
son’s friends know me and they 
take my say-so about a car.” 

For once the long arm of coinci- 
dence was stretched in Maggie’s 
direction. Questioning elucidated 
the fact that the Miss Wilson 
referred to was the daughter of 
James Case’s employer, and _ his 
social and business standing were 
forthwith established. 

When Maggie told Larry the 
events of the day she expected op- 
position, but to her surprise Larry, 
if not ecstatic, was acquiescent. 

“We'll see about the commission 
later on” he said with a wink. 
“You josh him along, Mag. A 
feller’s a fool when a goil does that 
—some fellers.” 

In Maggie’s new friendship 
Larry saw a furtherance of his 
schemes. He had become obsessed 
with the desire to conquer the 
mechanism of the car. He com- 
pared the muscles and agility of the 
men he saw about the garages with 
his own, to their disadvantage. 
What they could do, he could, but 


The future loomed menacingly for Maggie. 
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how to begin? He was not gifted with the 
faculty of initiative. He and James Case 
disliked each other at first sight but they 
hid this feeling diplomatically and when 
Maggie, at his suggestion, begged the 
chauffeur to give him a lesson now and 
then, Case acceded at once. “You’re a 
peach at it” was the way Maggie com- 
menced her request, ending it with “I wish 
you’d learn Larry to dope it out.” 

Nearly every evening, weather per- 
mitting, the three got into the car and pro- 
ceeding leisurely toward the s5oth-street 
bridge made for the free spaces of Long 
Island. When the dangers of traffic were 


passed, Larry changed seats, and a careful 
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She could not sell 
the car; she could not afford to keep it 
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eye and firm wrist guided his initial move- 
ments. From the first he took to “the new 
job.” He had the quick instinct of the born 
mechanic. Maggie, on the extreme edge 
of the upholstered seat, her hands clasped 
on her knees, her body swaying from side to 
side as the car swerved, kept her eyes upon 
the figures of the two men, with an expres- 
sion of pride when she noted Larry’s pro- 
ficiency and one of gratitude at James 
Case’s tweed back. 

In the few days Pegasus had been incar- 
cerated in the Wilson garage, Maggie had 
become rejuvenated. Her color and old- 
time jauntiness had returned. She had 
secured a new place. James Case had paid 
for the insurance on the car, and each week 
she was to reimburse him a small sum with 
no other financial questions to bother her. 
When the machine was sold she was to pay 
him a commission and what remained of 
the insurance and incidental expenses. She 
had eaten up her little horde of savings, but 
help had come in time and faith was re- 
newed that it always would. 

The long ride in the twilight hours, the 
swish of the cool air in his face, the sense 
of power that he had when his hands held 
the steering gear, the utter collapse into 
reality the next morning when he took up 
the routine of fitting pipes and searching for 
drain leaks emphasized Larry’s determina- 
tion tohave done with the old life and begina 
new, once he secured his chauffeur’s license. 

In the beginning he dreamed of being 
another James Case, but he soon passed 
that ambitious milestone. No other man 
for his boss, any more. Maggie, well, other 
men in moments of excitement went further 
than they intended and give goils hopes 
they couldn’t fulfil. Perhaps he might come 
back after he had had his fling and marry 
her. A man had to marry some time, but he 
must have that fling. Only occasional mis- 
givings crept into his mind as to how she 
would take his desertion. What could she 
do? Speeding away to some quarter of the 
world, even unknown to himself at present, 
what chance had she to overtake? He did 
not believe she was the sort to peach to the 
police. He would send her a letter on his 
way to placate her, and promise to return. 
All you had to do was to feed goils with 
promises. They just lapped ’em up. 

“Where’s your feller goin’?” asked the 
pale-faced girl of Maggie one late afternoon 
as they met in the tenement room. 
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“Where?” repeated Maggie vaguely. “T 
dunno. What’s got yer?” 

“T met him all togged up at the corner.” 

The pale-faced girl seemed strangely 
agitated. 

“You know how I feel things before they 
happen. He had a bundle in his hands, 
looked like clothes. He didn’t see me. He 
acted queer, as if he’d pinched something.” 

Maggie’s heart stood still in sudden fear. 
Going away—where? She pivoted first on 
one foot, then on the other. 

The pale-faced girl looked at her curi- 
ously. 

“Vou ain’t been a fool, Mag, not for that 
—that remnant?” 

“Nope” said Maggie dully. “TI ain’t been 
a fool in the way you mean, but in every 
other.” 

“Well, I hope you’ll catch up with him if 
you want him” said the pale-faced girl as 
Maggie flung on coat and hat. “But I 
think you’re the lucky one, if you ask me.” 

Maggie panted her swift way from the 
subway entrance to the garage. James 
Case was sitting, whistling and whittling, 
a combination of occupations he had in- 
dulged in lately, and the color that flew 
into his florid face at Maggie’s abrupt 
coming might have furnished a mind- 
reader a valuable clue. Maggie did not 
look at him. Her frantic gaze bored its 
way into the empty corner where had stood 
Pegasus IT a half hour before. She pointed 
dramatically. 

“‘He’s gone!” she shrieked. 
right.” 

James Case came toward her. 

“What’s the matter, Maggie?” 

His tone quieted her instantly. 

“Larry’s gone for a little spin. He’s 
just got his license. He was keeping it a 
surprise for you. It’s good for him to go 
out alone and depend on himself. He said 
you had a headache and couldn’t come.” 

“T ain’t got no headache” said Maggie. 
“T ain’t never had one in my life. He’s 
left his lodgings, with all his clothes. I 
stopped and asked after Mame told me.” 
She burst into hysterical sobs. ‘He’s left 
me. I’m deserted!” 

James Case, after looking at her a minute, 
commenced to crank his machine, then 
motioned her to a seat beside him. He 
waited a moment with his hand on the bar 
to ask: “You believe he’s gone for good, 
lit out, beat it and left you?” 


“Mame was 











The machine leaped on again. Maggie’s breath came in gasps. “Can’t you make the car move, Jimmie?” 
“We're going fifty an hour’ Case answered 


“T know it.” 

“Any idea what direction?” 

“Do you think he left a visiting card, 
with it all printed out?” 

Case asked no more questions. He 
stopped at the corner, interrogated his 
newsboy friend, a block farther on halted 
to inquire of the policeman: ‘Say, Jim, 
seen that young chap that goes about with 
me in the car?” 

“Yep. Headed for the bridge. Nothing 
but the whole of Long Island for him, 
judging by his gait. Had to remind him 
gently of that.” 

The car leaped forward. At the bridge 
entrance Case met a chauffeur friend who 
corroborated the previous testimony. 

“Talk about your Inspector Burns,” he 
chirped affably to Maggie, “why, he ain’t 
a patch.” 

“You catch him. Don’t bother to josh.” 

“All right, Maggie, I will.” 

The car, responding to his firm touch, 
seemed to lift itself over an imaginary 


hurdle and, touching earth, sped once more 
on its way. They wound through the 
traffic of the streets of village after village 
where dogs barked at them, pedestrians 
leaped aside, and leisurely machines caught 
the contagion of their rapid going. There 
was no further conversation. Once James 
explained, as he turned into a narrow by- 
road that zigzagged through a woodland 
path, “You see, he don’t know this part of 
the country like me. He'll keep to the 
main road ’cause it’s easier, and by taking 
what Miss Wilson calls a ‘deetoor’ I can 
bite off about five miles.” 

Maggie did not respond. 

The lamps threw clear-cut shadows in 
the roadway. Another stretch of wood- 
land catapulted toward them into which 
the car suddenly swerved. ‘Tall sentinels, 
beech and birch, guided their way; a cotton- 
tail swished through some leaves and 
darted, a streak of life, amid the dead 
things, startling Maggie so that she 
screamed. A land-turtle was scrunched 
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under the tires; a second automobile met 
them, turned aside and broke some sap- 
lings in its defiant way. Faster—faster— 
faster. All speed limits were ignored, for 
James knew the post of each inspector and 
when he was safe. They turned into the 
main road and Maggie drew her breath 
without a catch of fear. Suddenly the 
machine slowed down. 

“You ain’t quittin’?” she asked, scorn in 
her tone. 

“No, keep quiet.” 

An official stepped from behind a clump 
of firs and raised a warning hand. The 
machine trembled, then stood still. 

“O, that you, Case? Seen a machine 
breaking things?” 

“There was one in the woods back there 
tearing round some.” 

“Thanks. Never catch you breaking 
laws.” 

“Thank you, sir, no sir.” 

After a reasonable distance the car 
leaped on again. They were now on the 
artery-road that runs through the body of 
the island. It seemed to Maggie like a 
piece of ribbon whose yards she had often 
seen the girls in the Bowery shops roll up, 
when the radiance of the acetylene lamps 
glimmered on its surface. 

On, and on; and on! 

Maggie’s head swam, her eyes were 
glazed, shadow and light were all one; all 
one the houses, trees, fences, a mere in- 
distinguishable formless blot, as if a reel 
of moving pictures had suddenly shot 
away from their fastenings. Finally she 
could follow only a narrow white thread 
in the middle of the road that appeared to 
stretch thousands of miles ahead of them. 
All at once at the far-off end of this, at the 
dark speck where road line and sky-line 
met, she discovered something. Her heart 
thumped, her breath came in gasps. She 
stood up and_ shrieked: “That’s him! 
That’s him!” 

James Case followed her quaking finger. 

“There’s something, but it’s far off yet 
to say.” 

“T know it’s him! I feel it! 
make the car move, Jimmie?” 

“We're going fifty an hour.” 

“Seems as if we was standing still.” 

“Tf that’s really him, we’ll have him in a 
few minutes.” 

But they did not. Larry, warned by 
intuition that he was pursued, or through 
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the sheer devil-may-care recklessness of 
the novice driver, forced Pegasus II to a 
speed that made it rock like a catboat in 
a squall. On and on the two cars tore, one 
guided by the sure touch of a driver who 
did not allow the growing speed to inter- 
fere with his judgment and observation, the 
other in the hands of a temporary madman. 

In Case’s heart was a great bitterness 
that seemed to swell with every mile of 
stagnant marshes glittering in the star- 
light, with every stretch of soul-inspiring 
woodland, with every sleepy village, every 
ghostly building, majestic in the temporary 
beauty lent by the night. So the girl by 
his side wanted the man that had deserted 
her, wanted a thief when she could have 
an honest man, wanted the smooth spoken, 
oily tongued good dresser with the lying 
heart! Well, she should have him and then 
he, James Case, was through with them 
—through with women forever. 

Suddenly the spot in front of them seemed 
to rise above the white road, become clearer, 
larger. They were gaining. Case laughed. 
“The fool! He’s forgotten to fill the tank.” 
He spurted. He wanted now to have it 
over with, and for a moment the reckless- 
ness of the man in front possessed him. 

“Hold on, Maggie” he ordered, and the 
car plunged ahead. Maggie held on with 
both hands. She felt seasick, the wind 
slashed her face as it were cut with knives. 
“T’m afraid, Jim” she gasped. 

“Tt’s only for a moment. 
don’t slip.” 

The road suddenly angled and Case, 
prepared for it, had the brake in readiness, 
but it came on Larry without warning. 
He looked in his fright over his shoulder 
mechanicaJlly, met the grim look of Case’s 
eyes, gave the car a twist to the right. It 
swerved quickly and overturned. The 
other sped on its momentum, then Case 
turned and came back. A joy-rider with 
a tonneau of women friends was not far 
behind. Humanity conquered their fear 
and they also stopped with the whispered 
injunction: “Don’t get us in the papers.” 

Larry’s leg was broken in two places. 
That he had escaped with his life was a 
miracle. He blubbered incoherently as 
Maggie leaned over him. 

“Don’t bother” she whispered. ‘Me an’ 
Jim knows.”’ Her tone was hard but her 
touch like velvet. It is the way with some 
women. 


Tight, now, 
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They got him into the Wilson car and 
tied the disabled Pegasus on behind. Then, 
with a good-by to the joy-riders, strangely 
cured of their effervescence, they started 
home. Maggie, sitting crumpled up by 
Larry’s side, muttered words of encourage- 
ment which Case could overhear. 

“Brace up, old boy, you’re doin’ fine. 
This car’s a smooth runner. If you was in 
that movin’ van of them joy-riders you’d 
be shook up like a bag o’ bird seed. It’s 
no fun, I know, Larry, but you might have 
been all smashed up, the way you was 
goin’.”’ 

They took him under the convoy of their 
friendly policeman to a hospital, Pegasus II 
to the Wilson garage, then Case pushed 
his car to the East side with a pale and 
silent Maggie beside him. The hour was 
very late and he inquired if there would be 
trouble on that account. 

“Trouble!” She shook her head. ‘No- 
body knows or cares what time I get in but 
Mame.” After a moment she added: “It 
was Mame told me of that—that thief’s 
beatin’ it.” 

All through the chase James Case’s 
hands had not trembled on the steering 
gear, but at the accent in Maggie’s voice 
the car skidded. He stopped it and looked 
her squarely in the face. He could not go 
in the terribie uncertainty that had seized 
his will. 

“Maggie, you don’t mean—” 

“T know what you thought.” Maggie’s 
tone was reproachful. “You thought it 
was him I wanted back—him, a man that 
deserted me, give me the throw-down and 
has treated me the way he has all these 
weeks, lettin’ me sweat for the car, never 
givin’ me a word of encouragement, making 
fun of me, plottin’ against me, never 
givin’ me a word of kindness, talking as 
ef my car was his’n, lyin’ to me when he 
seemed to be true. You thought I didn’t 
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see it all, an’ feel it. You was as blind as 
he was. Me, in love with a thief—me, an 
honest goil!”’ 

The remembrance of the figure on the 
hospital cot returned. She visualized the 
pleading eyes, the face drawn with pain, 
of Larry, the selfish, egotistic Larry, a 
human wreck to carry through life the 
evidences of his disloyal deeds. She shiv- 
ered. 

“Of course I’m sorry for him. I couldn’t 
help bein’ that, but bein’ sorry ain’t bein’ 
in love, Jim. That was a pipe-dream, and 
so far as any affection’s in my thoughts 
for him, he’s had broken legs a long time.”’ 

Jim could not mistake the look she 
threw in his direction as she said this, 
shy, illuminating, adoring. 

“You don’t mean that—Maggie?”’ 

“Yes, I mean that. You’ve been ‘It’, 
every day since the time you spoke to me 
on the Park bench.” 

The machine chugged at a snail’s pace 
toward the tenement. 

The experience Maggie had been through 
had not destroyed her faith in human 
nature. As the car slowed down, she said 
softly: “Jim, I want you to hurry up and 
sell that machine and take the money to 
set yourself up in business somewheres. 
You’ve earned it.” 

James Case did not speak for a long 
time. He was overwhelmed by this proof 
of Maggie’s confidence. 

“Little ’un, I didn’t tell you before, but 
I must now. That car’s done for. It’s 
old junk, that’s about all.” 

“And you knew it when you—er—kissed 
me?” Maggie drew a long breath of satis- 
faction. 

“Knew it? Of course I knew it. I don’t 
want nothin’ with my wife. I want to do 
for her.” 

Maggie squeezed his arm. 

“Jim Case, you’re some man!” 
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In trouble 


S still as death, as stern as fate, the 
JAX seomy expanse of the wilderness 
stretched back from the opposite 

shore of the Fraser as far as the eye could 
see, like some predacious monster waiting 
to devour us. But it wasn’t the wilderness 
that worried us—it was the rains. Our sole 
chance of getting through to the Skeena, so 
every one whom we had questioned between 
Ashcroft and Quesnel had assured us, lay in 
the extremely improbable possibility that 
the autumn rains would considerately hold 
off until our journey was completed. Even 
though it did not rain at all, our chances 
of getting through were as slim as a starved 
greyhound; if it did rain they tapered down 
to minus. To attempt to drive a motor- 
car weighing, with its load, nearly three 
tons and a half, across more than four hun- 
dred miles of unmapped and uninhabited 
wilderness, was a sufficiently hazardous 


undertaking under the most favorable 
weather conditions. To attempt it after 
the rains had turned the forest trails 


into bottomless morasses and the streams 
into raging torrents, would be equiva- 
lent to asking for an appointment 
with disaster. With the best intentions in 
the world, every one had advised us to 
abandon so foolhardy a plan and to turn 
the car around at Quesnel and go back the 
way we came. Now, advice is an excellent 


thing—to listen to. Get all the advice you 
can, say I, and then go ahead and do what 
you think best. It is you who will pay the 
penalty or reap success, not those who ad- 
vise you. Incidentally, I have found that 
the people who are most lavish with their 
advice are the ones who are the most af- 
fronted if you do not take it. If you fail, 
you must expect them to cackle “I told you 
so” and if, in spite of their advice, you suc- 
ceed, they will say knowingly “I knew he 
had it in him all the time.” So it comes to 
much the same thing in the end. Thus it 
happened that the car, with Billie at the 
wheel and Tommie and me in the tonneau, 
stood threbbing on the gravelly bank of the 
Fraser at Quesnel, one Sunday morning in 
September, waiting for the ferry that was 
to carry us across the river into the Wild. 
From Vancouver to Halifax, Sunday is a 
day of rest in Canada, and we found that 
the little frontier settlement of Quesnel ob- 
served the Old Testament injunction quite 
as rigidly as its metropolitan sisters. Just 
what arguments he used I do not know, but 
Tommie persuaded the manager of the 
Hudson Bay Company to open his store 
that we might purchase the necessary sup- 
plies, while I hunted up the only bakery in 
the town to get some bread. I told the 
Chinese baker to wrap up a couple of loaves 
in a newspaper, and tossed upon the counter 
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The ferry across the Fraser was built of two canoe-shaped pontoons, held 
parailel by a wooden platform. A wire cable kept it from being driven 
down stream, and the motive power was furnished by the stream itself 


a dollar bill. He handed me the package, 
put the money in the till and turned away. 

“Hold on,” I called, “you’ve forgotten 
the change.” 

“No change”’ said the impassive Oriental. 
“Blead he flifty cents loaf up here.” 

I gasped and turned away. It was my 
introduction to a scale of prices to which I 
soon became accustomed, though not recon- 
ciled. Returning to the Hudson Bay store 
I found Tommie and the storekeeper en- 
gaged in filung a meal-sack with potted 
meats and tinned vegetables and such other 
things as would afford the maximum of sus- 
tenance and occupy the minimum of space. 
Almost anywhere in the United States a 
five-dollar bill would have paid for all that 
he had purchased. Up there it took four 
five-dollar bills and some silver. The only 
thing we found that was cheap was the 
ferry. That had been built by the Govern- 
ment, and we were ferried across the Fraser, 
here three-quarters of a 
mile in width, for nothing. 
I could hardly believe it. 
The ferry was a peculiar 
affair: two canoe-shaped 
pontoons held parallel 
by a wooden platform. 
Though a _ wire cable 
kept it from being driven 
down-stream, the motive 
power was provided by 
the stream itself, the 
ferry being propelled in 
either direction, accord- 
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the current struck the 
pontoons. 

“Shall I touch a 
match to the ferry?” I 
inquired, as the gravel 
on the western bank 
crunched beneath our 
tires. 

“What on earth for?” 
asked Tommie. 

“Well, that’s what 
Caesar did, you know,” 
I answered; “then he 
couldn’t back out.” 

“Tt won’t be necessary 
for you to commit arson 
to keep us from return- 
ing” said Tommie. “If 
that black cloud over 
there once opens up, 
we'll never get back to Quesnel again ex- 
cept on foot.” 

Turning our tonneau on the swift-flowing 
Fraser and the straggling row of white 
houses upon its further shore, which were 
to be the last signs of civilization we would 
see for many a long day, we plunged into 
the gloom of the forest, the drone of our 
motor rising to a roar in the eerie stillness. 
Ten minutes later it began to rain—not a 
sudden shower which comes and drenches 
and goes, but one of those steady disheart- 
ening drizzles which in that region some- 
times last for a week. The road—I call it 
a road merely for the sake of politeness— 
which had been atrocious from the moment 
we left the river, quickly became worse. 
It was composed of a sticky and very slip- 
pery black adobe peculiar to British Colum- 
bia, known as “muskeg,”’ which combines 
the most unpleasant qualities of Virginia 
red clay, Irish bog and New Orleans molasses. 
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As the rain increased the road became 
as slippery as the inside of a banana peel. 
Though the heavily-laden car swerved from 
side to side in the most alarming fashion, 
and was in constant danger of capsizing, 
we managed, by putting on the chains, to 
cover some twenty miles at caterpillar pace 
before we met disaster. It looked like an 
ordinary chuck-hole, only considerably big- 
ger and blacker, and Billie, getting into the 
low gear and throwing wide his throttle, 
attempted to rush it—tactics which had 
always proved successful heretofore. But 
this particular mud-hole didn’t rush worth 
a cent. No sooner did the heavy machine 
plump into it than it began to go down— 
down—down until the treacherous black 
slime was up to the hubs, was over the run- 
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insects. In five minutes Tommie’s eyes 
were swollen to mere slits, Billie’s upper lip 
was swollen to the level of his nose, and my 
ears looked like waffles. No—it was not at 
all pleasant. To make our troubles worse, 
if that were possible, we found that we could 
not raise the car because there was no solid 
ground on which to place the jack. If that 
mud hole had a bottom, we were unable to 
find it. For three hours we labored, soaked 
through and through with rain and perspi- 
ration, but every time Billie turned on the 
power the car only sank the deeper, until 
I feared that some bubbles on the surface of 
the mire would mark its total disappearance. 
Then—Saint Automobilia be  praised!— 
we heard the creaking of a wagon and the 
blessed sound of voices, and down the drip- 





A pioneer farmstead in British Columbia, consisting of two cabins and a group of log barns set down 
in the middle of a forest clearing 





ning-boards, was almost level with the floor. 
Then Billie threw on the reverse and we 
attempted to back out, but that only made 
matters all the worse, for with every revo- 
lution the wheels cut their way deeper into 
the bog. There was nothing for it but to 
raise the car with the jacks and build a 
causeway of brush and limbs on which to 
run it out. So, while Billie was at work 
with the jacks, Tommie and I began to 
swing the axes with which we had taken 
the precaution to provide ourselves. Mean- 
while the rain was falling steadily, we were 
in ooze almost to our knees, and the black 
flies were about our heads in swarms. I had 
thought that I knew what black flies were 
in the woods of Maine and of eastern Can- 
ada, but their attentions were almost in- 
nocuous as compared with these man-eating 


ping wood road appeared two Swedish 
farmers, driving a sturdy pair of horses. 
I felt like falling on their broad and brawny 
shoulders. 

Now that we had the necessary power, 
we brought out the block-and-tackle we had 
purchased in Vancouver, attached the pul- 
ley to a convenient stump, tied one end of 
the rope to the axle of the car and the other 
to the whiffletree, and whipped up the 
horses. The animals lunged forward madly, 
the car groaned and shivered, the stout 
hempen rope quivered like a violin string— 
and then snapped with a report like a pistol. 
Had I stood six inches nearer, my friends, 
you would never have read this story. 
Then we patched up the rope and tried 
again, and this time we succeeded in liter- 
ally tearing the machine from the grasp of 
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he mud, which seemed to cling to it ‘ike 
some black and slimy monster. By this 
time we were mud-smeared to the chins, 
drenched to the skin, and our features were 
swollen by fly-bites almost beyond recog- 
nition. But we didn’t care, for we had con- 
quered our first serious obstacle—conquered 
it, that is, with the aid of two Swedes and a 
pair of horses. Had it not been for them, 
this narrative would have come to an in- 
glorious end in that 
British Columbian 
mud hole. (Wherever 
you may be, Ole and 
Jorge, I wish you 
luck. Here’s looking 
at you!) 

Three miles farther 
on, as though put 
there by Providence 
for our especial bene- 
fit, was a ranch-house. 
It was a ramshackle 
log cabin of two rooms 
built on the shores of 
a lonely pond known 
as Goose lake. From 
its chimney a spiral of 
blue smoke rose in 
the wet air and from 
its open dovr floated 
the odors of corn 
bread and coffee and 
bacon. We found the 
cabin occupied by 
two young English- 
men, one a graduate 
of Cambridge, the 
other an Oxonian. 
While one fried the 
“‘sow-belly” and pota- 
toes in some left-over 
and unsavory-looking 
grease, the other 
waved us to some 
up-ended soap boxes which served in lieu of 
chairs and proceeded to set out on the 
oilcloth-covered table the steel knives and 
forks, the tin plates, and the half-inch- 
thick coffee mugs which constitute a 
frontiersman’s dinner service. We ate as 
the cavemen must have eaten, for we were 
hungry to the point of voraciousness and 
had no scruples about showing it, either. 
In the intervalS between refilling our 
coffee cups and rehelping us to bacon and 
potatoes, our hosts plied us with questions 
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madly in utter space. 


from going over.” 





Over this precipice the outside rear wheel spun 


“Jump out and block the wheels” ealled Billy, 
cool as a winter's morning. “I'll try to keep her 


Though the tins of gasoline and the blankets 
hedged me in with a breast-high barrier, I cleared 
it at a single bound and landed in the slippery 
road as soon as Tommie 


as to the news from the outside world, par- 
ticularly from England, from Home—and 
oh, the caress in that word “Home!” After 
dinner we lighted our pipes and sat about 
the bare table in that little log-walled room, 
and the two exiles listened breathlessly to 
the odds and ends of world-gossip for which 
Tommie and I ransacked the pigeon-holes 
of our memories. The newest songs, the 
latest plays; all the gossip of Bragélway and 
Bond stréet &’nd the 
Avenue de_ 1|Opera: 
they,. hung. on our 
words with an eager- 
ness that was almost 
pathetic. 

“Tf it’s not imper- 
tinent of me to ask” 
said I, “what are 
two youngsters with 
university educations 
like you doing in a 
God-forsaken hole like 
this? There must be 
a hundred ways that 
you could make a 
better living and in 
pleasanter surround- 
ings. I should think 
you’d die of loneli- 
ness.” 

“Well” the elder of 
them replied slowly, 
puffing on his atroc- 
ious pipe, ‘we couldn’t 
afford to enter the 
Army or the Navy, 
and we weren’t trained 
for any of the profes- 
sions, and we didn’t 
want to go into the 
Church — so _ there 
jolly well wasn’t any- 
thing left for us but 
the Colonies. So we 
came out to B.C. It does get most infernally 
lonely—you’re quite right there—but there’s 
all sorts of sport. We can go out to the edge 
of the lake any morning before breakfast 
and get a dozen ducks or geese; the streams 
are full of trout; grouse and pheasants are 
so common that it’s no fun shooting ’em; 
and within a ten-mile radius of here there 
are deer, elk, caribou, goat and a few 
grizzlies. And then we’re making a pretty 
good thing out of it financially, you see. 
Last season we cut over a hundred tons 














Every time Billy turned on the power, the car only sank deeper in the 
black bog, until I feared that some bubbles on the surface of the 
mire would mark its total disappearance 


of hay. That means a lot better living 
than we could make in the Old Country.” 

“A hundred tons of hay!” I echoed. 
“Good gracious, man, surely you don’t 
call that much, do you?” 

“Well” he answered, apologetically, ‘‘it’s 
not so bad. We got something over ten 
thousand dollars for the crop. Up here, 
you know, hay sells for a hundred dollars 
a ton.” 

Hay a hundred dollars a ton—five cents 
a pound! No wonder that these young 
Britishers, whom I had been secretly pity- 
ing, were willing to put up with the loneli- 
ness and discomforts. And, as I ascer- 
tained by further inquiry, the settlers can 
find a ready market at this price for all the 
hay they can raise—and an American 
farmer would consider it pretty poor hay, 
too—the thousands of teams used in the 
construction of the British Columbia sec- 
tion of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway consuming 
enormous quantities of fodder. 
Lest any who read these lines 
start hot-foot for British Co- 
lumbia, however, it is well to 
remind them that, though 
there are unquestionably big 





rewards, the expenses of 
living are in _ proportion. 
Flour, for example, costs 


eighteen cents a pound; eggs 
—when they are to be had 
at all—fifty cents each or five 
dollars a dozen; while seven- 
teen cents per pound is 
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charged on everything 
brought into the coun- 
try by freight. Mails 
are seldom _ received 
oftener than once every 
month or six weeks; 
neighbors are few and far 
between, the nearest ones 
being, not infrequently, 
fifty miles away; the 
long spells of rain are 
terribly depressing, the 
winters cruelly severe, 
the loneliness almost in- 
tolerable. It takes grit 
to be a pioneer in the 
country north of the 
Fraser. 

The smoke from the 
chimney of the Goose 
lake cabin was scarcely out of sight 
when there rose before us Blackwater Hill, 
of evil reputation. It is one of the most 
hazardous hills it has ever been my ill- 
fortune to encounter. The road, which is 
merely a narrow shelf cut in the slippery 
soil, is nowhere wide enough for a full- 
grown cat to pass between your outer 
wheels and the precipice’s brink; and, as 
though this were not dangerous enough, it 
had been cut by the heavy teaming into 
ruts that were sometimes a foot deep, and 
in places its surface slanted at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. 

“That path is meant for mountaineers, 
not motor-cars”’ said Billie, as he surveyed 
it ruefully. That we could ascend a road 
so steep, so narrow, so slippery, and at the 
same time so slanting, seemed to me out of 
the question. But to Billie nothing is an 
impossibility. Time and time again the 


And then, Saint Automobilia be praised! there appeared two Swedes and 


a pair of sturdy horses. 


Had it not been for them, this narrative would 


have come to an inglorious end in that British Columbian mud-hole 
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chain-shod wheels lost their grip on the 
greasy surface and the big machine, already 
top-heavy with its load of gasoline and pro- 
visions, would slip slowly and sickeningly 
toward the precipice’s brink, only to have 
Billie hold it, as it tottered on the edge, 
by a sudden deft turn of the wheel. But 
the time came when, despite all that he 
could do, the outside rear wheel slipped 
over the edge of the cliff and spun madly 
in utter space. 

“Jump out and block the wheels”’ called 
Billie, cool as a winter’s morning. “T’ll 
try to keep her from going over.” 

Though the tins of gasoline and the blank- 
ets hedged me in with a breast-high barrier, 
I cleared it at a single bound and landed in 
the slippery road as soon as Tommie. 
Billie could not have abandoned the wheel 
and gotten out of the car before it plunged 
over the edge had he wished to, so wedged 
in was he with bags and boxes. But it 
took a cool head and a stout heart, never- 
theless, to stick to the wheel under such 
circumstances. We searched madly for 
stones with which to block the wheels and 
prevent the car from slipping any farther— 
did you ever notice, by the way, how diffi- 
cult it is to find a stone when you need it 
desperately?*—and then, getting out a 
length of rope, we attached it to the rear 
of the machine and took a turn with the 
other end about a convenient tree, thus 
giving Billie a chance to get his engine 
going and crawl back again to safety. It 
took us from early afternoon until night- 
fall to negotiate the Blackwater grade, 
and when we were over it I felt certain that 
I must be white-headed. During the last 
two miles the road slanted so sharply that 
Tommie and I had to stand on the running- 
board away from the edge of the cliff and 
lean back as far as our arms would let us, 
thus helping to keep the car in the road. 

Darkness had come upon us_ when, 
soaked with rain, spattered with mud, our 
nerves frazzled like rope-ends, wearied to 
the point of exhaustion, we dipped down the 
last long slippery grade, rolled across a 
rude bridge spanning a mountain torrent, 
and glimpsed on the hill above us the candle- 
lighted windows of a human habitation. 

“Why, there’s a motor-car here already!” 
exclaimed Billie, in a tone of utmost aston- 
ishment. Sure enowgh, the twin beams from 


~ *Tn Sunset for April, rorr, Lloyd Osbourne urged the wisdom 
of carrying wooden blocks on account of this elusive quality of 
stones. 





our headlights fell upon a five-passenger 
touring car, top and side-curtains up, and 
evidently almost new, standing in the ditch 
before the lonely ranch-house. The throb- 
bing of our engines brought a booted and 
bearded figure to the door. 

“Can you put us up for the night?” I 
called. 

“T reckon so” was the none too gracious 
answer. ‘“The boss and his wife’ve gone 
to Vancouver, but I guess I can fix you up 
all right.” 

“Fine” said Tommie. “I was afraid the 
other people had taken everything.” 

“But there ain’t no other people here” 
said the man, in surprise. 

“But that other car?” I asked. ‘What 
about the people in that?” 

“Oh, that was left here six months back 
by a man who has a sawmill over Fort 
Fraser way. He managed to get it in as 
far as this and then gave it up as a bad job. 
He found that it would cost more to haul 
it out with horses than he had paid for it, 
so he left it here and said that any one who 
had the nerve to take it out could have it 
and welcome.” 

So far as I know, the car still stands on 
the summit of Blackwater Hill, waiting for 
some adventurous soul to come and take 
it. If any one ever succeeds in getting it 
out he will have earned it. 

The ranch-house at Blackwater was just 
such a dwelling as the Pilgrims must have 
lived in when they first came to New Eng- 
land. Its thick walls were built of logs cut 
in the surrounding forest; the floor was of 
planks hand-hewn with an adze; the 
chinks between the logs were stuffed with 
moss and clay; across one end of the living- 
room, which was papered with pictures cut 
from the English illustrated weeklies, was 
a huge stone fireplace with a pile of blazing 
logs. A hammock swung in one corner of 
the room, and a couch covered with a 
bearskin in the other, provided beds for 
Tommie and me, while Billie was given 
quarters in the adjoining bunk-house. If 
the food had been as good as the room, or 
even half as good, there would have been 
little left to be desired. The ranch-hand 
who was in charge of the place—he vouch- 
safed the information that he had been a 
British soldier in Africa before coming to 
Canada to seek his fortune—made it a 
point, so he told us, to bake enough soda 
biscuits the first of every month to last 
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The road was composed of a sticky and very slippery black adobe, known 

" which combines the essential qualities of Virginia red clay, 
We came into it following a heavy 
rain and a drove of several hundred cattle 


as ““muskeg, 
Irish bog and New Orleans molasses 


until the next month came round. As we 
were there about the twenty-eighth, the 
biscuits were quite hard—like dog-biscuits, 
only not so appetizing. Then we had a 
platter of ‘‘sow-belly” swimming in grease; 
mugs of evil-looking coffee which was really 
chicory in disguise, and, of course, a pan of 
the inevitable stewed prunes. It doesn’t 
sound very appetizing, does it? But what 
would you have? This was not Fifth 
avenue, remember: this was the Frontier. 
From Rlackwater Ranch to Fort Fraser 
is something over a hundred and fifty miles, 
which meant two days of travel under the 
most favorable conditions. The only place 
between where we could find food and beds 
was a ranch known locally as ‘Pete’s,” 
belonging to a Swedish settler named Peter 
Rasmussen. 
“What sort of a place is it?” I inquired. 
“Oh” was the reassuring answer, ‘Pete 
has a swell place. He'll 
make you mighty com- 
fortable. Don’t worry 
about that.” 
No less than 
dozen times between 
Blackwater and 
mussen’s we were hailed 
by men who stopped us 
to inquire if we had 
passed the mail-coach. 
We were compelled to 
tell them that not only 
had the mail not left 
Quesnel, but that the 
driver had refused to 
start with it at all on 
account of the terrible 
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condition of the roads. 
Up in that lonely region, 
you must understand, 
they get mail only once 
a month and when the 
rains are on double that 
time sometimes goes by 
before they get word from 
the folks at home. One 
poor fellow, who was 
camping beside the road 
in a little shelter tent, 
told us that he had been 
there upwards of a week 
waiting for the postman. 

“T’ve got a little ranch 
about thirty miles back,” 
he explained, “and I was 
so afraid I might miss the mail that I tramped 
out and have been sleeping here by the 
roadside waiting for it. My wife and the 
kiddies are back in the Old Country, in 
Devonshire, waiting until I can get a home 
for them out here. I haven’t had a letter 
from them now for going on seven weeks. 
The last one I had told me that my little 
girl was sick, and I’m pretty anxious about 
her. It’s bad news that the coach hasn’t 
started yet. I guess the only thing to do 
is to keep on waiting.” 

To such men as these I lift my hat in 
respect and admiration. Resolute, patient, 
persevering, facing with stout hearts and 
smiling lips all the hardships and discour- 
agements that such a life has to bring, they 
are the real pioneers of progress, the skir- 
mishers of civilization. In Rhodesia, the 
Sudan, West Africa, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Canada you will find them, wherever 









There was only one thing for us to do, and that was to corduroy the worst 
stretches of the road. I can swap yarns now with civil war veterans 
who got artillery across the swamps of Chickahominy 
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the flag of England flies, clamping the 
rivets of the Empire down. 

Though we had started from Quesnel 
with twenty gallons of gasoline in our tank 
and forty more in tins, the going had been 
so heavy that our supply had become 
seriously diminished. My Lady Fortuna 
had smiled upon us, however, for the 
manager of an English syndicate engaged 
in the development of large holdings 
around Fort Fraser, and which had a year 
previously distributed several drums of 
gasoline along the route in an unsuccessful 
attempt to establish an automobile-stage 
service between Fort Fraser and Quesnel, 
had given me orders on the company’s 
agents for such gasoline as I might require. 
We had been told that we would find one 
of these drums at the telegraph operator’s 
hut at Bobtail lake, a pond in the wilder- 
ness a hundred miles from nowhere. These 
relay stations are scattered at intervals of a 
hundred miles or so along the two thousand- 
odd miles of the Yukon Telegraph Line, 
the only time that many of the operators 
see a white man’s face or hear a white man’s 
voice being when the semi-annual pack- 
train brings them their supplies in the 
spring and fall. I can conceive of no more 
intolerable existence than to sit at a deal 
table withi= the lithograph-covered walls 
of a log cabin, with no neighbors, no amuse- 
ments, nothing under the sun to do save 
listen to the ceaseless chatter of a tele- 
graph instrument, day after day, month 
after month, year after year. Picture the 
monotony of it! There were two operators 
at the Bobtail Jake station, and when they 
saw the little flag of Stripes and Stars 
fluttering from the bonnet of the car they 
waved their hats and cheered like madmen. 
To you who lead sheltered lives in offices 
or stores or factories, the Flag may be noth- 
ing more than a bit of red-white-and-blue 
bunting, but to those who live in the earth’s 
far corners, where it is rarely seen, it stands 
for home and country, and they reverence 
it accordingly. 

“Tt seems darned good to see the old 
flag again” one of the young operators 
remarked, a trifle huskily. ‘This is the 
first time I’ve laid eyes on it in more’n 
two years. When we heard you coming 
through the woods we thought we must 
be dreaming. Wexnever expected to see 
a motor-car up in this God-forsaken 
hole.” 


“You're not a Canadian, then?” inquired 
Tommie. 

“Not on your tintype. I’m from Tennes- 
see. Used to be a railroad telegrapher down 
in Texas, got tired of living in a box-car 
with no trees but sage-brush and no neigh- 
bors but coyotes, so I wandered up here. 
And believe me, I wish I was back in God’s 
country again.” 

We refilled our tank from the drum of 
gasoline we found at Bobtail, though it 
proved to be so full of sediment that it 
nearly choked our carburetor. “I'll let 
you have that gasoline for just exactly what 
it cost us to freight it in’ the manager of 
the company had told me in Vancouver. 
He did, too. The cost was a dollar and 
sixty-five cents a gallon! For the informa- 
tion of those who are not motorists, I 
might add that this was about ten times 
the market price of gasoline in the United 
States. 

Thirteen miles beyond Bobtail lake is 
Graveyard lake, and it is well named, for 
the mud thereabouts is so thick that we 
were almost buried in it. To make matters 
worse, a drove of several hundred cattle 
had recently preceded us, so that the road, 
which was inconceivably bad under any 
conditions, had been trampled into a black 
morass which no vehicle, it seemed to me, 
could by any possibility get through. 
There was only one thing for us to do and 
that was to corduroy the road, or at least 
the worst stretches of it. I have heard 
veterans of the Civil War dwell on the 
difficulties of corduroying roads for the 
guns to pass over in the swamps of the 
Chickahominy, but I didn’t appreciate 
what it meant until I tried it myself. 
While camping in various parts of the world 
I had used an axe in a dilettante sort of a 
way, for cutting tent-poles and chopping 
fire-wood, but there is a vast deal of differ- 
ence between that sort of thing and cutting 
down enough trees to pave a road. In an 
hour my hands were so blistered that every 
movement of the axe-helve brought excru- 
ciating pain, and Tommie and Billie were 
not in much better case. But it was a 
question of corduroying that road or else 
abandoning the car and making our way 
to civilization on foot. At noon we stopped 
long enough to light a fire and cook a meal 
of sorts, which we ate seated on logs amid 
a sea of slimy ooze, with rain pelting down 
upon us. Then, despite the fact that our 
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hands were raw and bleeding, we took up 
the axes again. Three hours more of tree- 
felling and Billie pronounced our corduroy 
causeway sufficiently solid so that he could 
get over it with the car. 
so did Tommie, but we had both reached 
that stage of desperation where we didn’t 
care what happened. If the car stuck in 
the mud, well and good. She could stay 
there and take root and grow motor-cycles, 
so far as we were concerned. Backing up 
so as to get a running start, Billie opened 
wide his throttle and the car tore at the 
stretch of home-made corduroy like a loco- 
motive running amuck. Under the terrific 
impact logs as large as a man’s body were 
hurled a dozen feet away. The snapping 
of the limbs and the deafening explosions of 
the engine sounded like 

a battle in Belgium. @ 
The car reeled and 
swayed like a schooner 
in a squall and every 
instant I expected it to 
capsize, but Billie, cling- 
ing desperately to the 
wheel, contrived, with a 
skill in driving that I 
have never seen equalled, 
to keep it from going 
over, and, in far less time 
than it takes to tell it, he 
had traversed the morass 
we had spent the greater 
part of a day in cordu- 
roying and the car, tremb- 


in all the four hundred miles between Quesnel and Hazelton. 
and good meals, but no chairs. 


fZasmussen’s had been described to us as “a swell place.” 
quartered in the bunk house where we spread our 
blankets upon the five-cents-a-pound hay 


I doubted it, and © 
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ling like a_ frightened 
horse, stood once agai! 
on solid ground. Th 
road over which it had 
passed looked as though 
it had been swept by « 
hurricane, a_ tornado 
and a cyclone put to- 
gether. 

It was nightfall when 
we reached Pete Ras- 
mussen’s. The ranch 
that the man at Biack- 
water had described as 
“a swell place” con- 
sisted of two small 
cabins and a group of 
log barns set down in 
the middle of a forest 
clearing. No smoke 
issued from the chim- 
ney, no dog barked a welcome, there 
was not a sign of life about the place, and 
for a few minutes we were assailed by 
the horrid fear that no one was at home. 
Presently, however, we saw a fair-haired 
raw-boned Swede, an axe upon his shoulder, 
emerge from the forest and come swinging 
toward us across the pasture. I hailed him. 
“Are you Mr. Rasmussen?” 

“Ay ban reckon ay am.” 

“And can you put us up for the night?” 
queried anxiously. 

“Ay ban reckon ay can.” 

A stone’s throw away from the one- 
roomed log cabin in which Rasmussen and 
his single ranch-hand, a stolid and uncom- 
municative Swede, slept and cooked and 
ate and in the evenings read three-months-old 
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The Fort Fraser Hotel, the pride and boast of all the region, is the only hotel 


It has soft beds 


Freight costs eighteen cents a pound. Chairs 


take up considerable space and weigh little. Freighters won’t bother with them 
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apers by the light of a guttering can- 
lle, was the bunk-house. A bunk-house, 
| might explain, is a building peculiar to 
the frontier, usually corsistizg of one iarge 
room with two, and sometimes th:ee, tiers 
of bunks built against the wall. Here 
travelers may find a roof to shelter them 
and some hay on which to spread their 
blankets, for in British Columbia every 
one carries his bedding with him. Between 
the intervals of corduroying the road in the 
morning, I had shot with my revolver half 
a dozen grouse that persisted in getting in 
our way. They were almost as large as 
Plymouth Rocks and we handed them over 
to Pete to pluck and cook for supper, which 
was still further eked out by a mess of lake 
trout brought in by his ranch-hand. Up 
in that region one may have considerable 
difficulty in obtaining the every-day neces- 
sities, such as salt and butter and bread, 
but he can surfeit himself on such luxuries 
as venison and grouse and trout. After 
supper we got out our pipes and made our 
aching backs as comfortable as the rude 
benches would permit, and held a regular 
talkfest. 

The day had been an arduous one, and 
before the second pipesful were finished we 
were ready to crawl—literally—into the 
hay. Thirty seconds after I had drawn the 
blankets up to my chin I was with Little 
Nemo in Slumberland. 

For thirty miles or so after leaving Ras- 
mussen’s the road was rough, boggy, and 
exceedingly trying to the disposition, but 
it gradually improved until, by the time 
we reached Stony creek, we found our- 
selves running along a short stretch of 
road of which a New England board of 
supervisors need not have felt too 
much ashamed. The condition of the 
roads throughout the interior of British 
Columbia is largely due to the fact that 
they run for great distances through dense 
forests where the sun cannot penetrate 
to dry them up, this, taken with the 
heavy rains, serving to make them 
one long and terrifying slough. At Stony 
creek there is a Siwash village consisting 
of some two-score log cabins clustered 
about a mission church whose gaudy paint 
and bulging dome were suggestive of 
Siberia. The interior tribes are known as 
“stick Indians,” referring, of course, to the 
fact that they dwell among the trees, in 
contradistinction to those living along the 


coast, who are known as “salt-chuck 
Indians.”’ Squaws in vivid blankets and 
auill-cmproidered moccasins sat sewing and 
gossiping before their cabin-doors, just as 
women, be their skins white or black or 
bronze, sit and gossip the whole world 
over; bright-eyed, half-naked youngsters 
gamboled like frisky puppies in the street; 
bear-skins were stretched on frames for 
drying, and at the rear of every house was a 
cache for dried salmon, which forms the 
Siwashes’ staple article of food. Though 
only one or two of the braves, who had 
been out into civilization, had ever set eyes 
on a motor-car before, none of them seemed 
to have any particular fear of it, although, 
strangely enough, they were as shy as deer 
at sight of my camera, one picturesque old 
squaw refusing consecutive offers of twenty- 
five, fifty and seventy-five cents for per- 
mission to take her picture. The old lady’s 
daughter was willing to take a chance, 
however, for she offered to pose for her pic- 
ture if Billie would give her a ride in the 
car, a proposal to which we promptly 
acceded. He brought her down the stone- 
strewn street of the village at a rattling 
clip, and she not only never turned a hair 
but asked him to go faster. Given an oppor- 
tunity, that Siwash maiden would have 
made a real road-burner. 

It ‘is less than twenty miles from Stony 
creek to Fort Fraser, if I remember 
rightly, and the road proved a surprisingly 
good one. ‘The settlement of Fort Fraser 
takes its name from the old Hudson Bay 
post of that name, which is_ three 
miles distant from the town on_ the 
shores of Fraser lake. At present the town 
consists of half-a-hundred log and frame 
buildings, a blacksmith shop, four or five 
general stores, the branch of a Montreal 
bank, and a hotel. It is a real frontier 
settlement, is Fort Fraser, and was of 
particular interest to us because it repre- 
sents a phase of civilization which in our 
own country has already passed. It lacks 
one feature, however, that was character- 
istic of similar settlements upon our own 
frontier: no liquor is permitted to be sold 
in the town. This is due to a request made 
of the provincial government by the build- 
ers of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, 
who urged that no licenses be issued in the 
towns along the line of construction until 
after the railway was in operation, as 
liquor-selling would inevitably lead to 
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drunkenness and disorder among the thou- 
sands of laborers from the south of Europe 
engaged in building the road. With the 
completion of the railway, however, saloons 
will no doubt thrive like morning-glories 
along the main street of Fort Fraser, the 
picturesque log cabins will be replaced by 
prosaic white frame houses with green 
blinds, the board walks will give way to 
cement sidewalks, corduroys and som- 
breros will gradually disappear in favor of 
store clothes and stiff hats, and in a few 
years more Fort Fraser will look like any 
one of a hundred other towns scattered 
along the transcontinental lines of rail- 
way. I’m glad that I saw it before it is 
spoiled. 

The Fort Fraser Hotel is the pride and 
boast of all this region. It is, in fact, the 
only hotel in all the four hundred miles 
between Quesnel and Hazelton. The beds 
are clean and moderately soft; the meals 
are good enough for any one—but it has 
no chairs. As a matter of fact, there is 
not a chair in the town, unless you count 
the home-made ones improvised from 
boxes and barrels. I inquired the reason 
for this extraordinary state of affairs and 
was told that freight costs eighteen cents 
a pound, and as a chair takes up consider- 
able space without weighing much the 
freighters refused to bother with them. 
When we were at Fort Fraser the manager 
of the hotel was a young American 
who had with him his eighteen-year-old 
wife. I imagine that he took her there 
as a bride, for in the room in which 
we stored our luggage for the night were 
piled, helter-skelter, her belongings: a fur- 
trimmed satin gown, a pair of tango slip- 
pers, a lace parasol, a rose-colored party 
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cloak—and this in a place where there ar 
only seven other white women. Poor 
homesick little American girl, should you 
ever read these lines I trust that you will 
be sitting in a chair, a real chair, back in 
Spokane. 

I had a letter of introduction to the 
development company’s agent at Fort 
Fraser, so I hunted him up and explained 
that we were headed for Hazelton and asked 
if he had any recent information as to the 
condition of the roads. 


“Going through to Hazelton!’”’ he ex- 
claimed, as though dumbfounded. ‘Why, 


gentlemen, you haven’t a chance in a mil- 
lion of getting through. The rains have 
been very heavy north of here and such 
roads as there are, are in fearful condition. 
But there are several stretches where there 
are no roads at all. Still, I’ll make inquiries 
for you. There’s a mill-owner here who 
knows more about the roads north of here 
than any one else. And, by the way, he’d 
be a good man for you to talk with. He 
tried to bring in a car himself last year, 
but he had to abandon it on the top of 
Blackwater Hill. I understand it is there 
still. Perhaps you saw it?” 

I assured him that we had. 

The next morning we saw the agent 
again. 

“T’ve just been talking with the mill- 
owner I spoke to you about last night” he 
said. “I told him that you were planning 
to go through to Hazelton.”’ 

“What did he say about our chances?” 
inquired Tommie eagerly. “I suppose he 
was pretty pessimistic, wasn’t he?” 

“Oh, no” was the cheering answer, 
“he wasn’t pessimistic at all. He was just 
plain amused.” 


In December the Autobirds cover their last mile between Mexico and Alaska—*‘Farthest North” 





Enormous bear-skins were stretched on frames for drying, beside the log cabins of the 
Siwash village at Stony Creek 
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II. THE BOY GIRL 


By GRANT CARPENTER 
Author of: In the Shadow of the Dragon 


IMustrated by Arthur Cahill 


had been the tyrant of the 

household and the terror of 
the Chinese quarter, ruling the 
home inflexibly and roving the 
streets unrestrainedly, enjoying all 
the privileges and immunities of 
an only son in a large family and 
engaging in all the mischief that 
addressed itself to an active mind 
and a ready hand. Then came 
that terrible day, never to be for- 
gotten, when Guy Juy was taunted 
and jeered by elder sisters who had 
always been respectful and obe- 
dient, cuffed and cursed by parents 
who had ever been indulgent, 
locked within doors that had 
always opened to the lightest 
knock, and—worst of all—told 
that she was not the first-born 
son—Guy Juy—but only a _ nameless 
daughter—Ah Chut!? One whose spirit 
was less rebellious would have been com- 
pletely crushed, but she was only stunned. 

Dressed in an elder sister’s cast-off gar- 
ments, her forehead shaven like a boy’s, 
she sat in her bedroom on the morning of 
the New Year dry-eyed and defiant, and 
saw her sisters in gala attire go to receive 
the holiday visitors. When they shut and 
bolted the door behind them she spat after 
them and cried vehemently: 

“T shan’t be a girl! I shan’t!” 

She ran to the window and saw Ah Bot,t{ 
the little sister whom she had loved and 
protected from babyhood, now a boy with 
freshly shaven head, going reluctantly 
with his father to Pay the holiday calls, and 
heard him crying: 

“T don’t want to be a boy!” 


Fu: thirteen years Guy Juy* 


CHINATOWN 





Whenever she could get possession of her father’s revolver 
she would rest it on the window sill and draw 
a careful bead upon Quan Quock Ming 


Ah Chut sat down to ponder upon the 
sudden metamorphosis that had robbed her 
of her name and sex, that had overthrown 
her little despotism and had transformed 
Ah Bot, the seventh daughter, into Chew 
Doo,$ the first-born son of the house of 
Chan. It meant that she must sit at home 
and learn to ply the needle instead of roam- 
ing the streets and practicing the use of the 
revolver; that she must be a household 
drudge instead of a fighting man of the 
Bing Kung tong; that she could never go 
out of the house again unless accompanied 
by her mother or an elder sister; that she 
must then walk with mincing steps, keep- 
ing her eyes modestly cast down when she 
passed the contemptuous loungers on the 
street corners; that she would not be the 


*Little Chicken. No.7. f{No. 8. 
§The Glory of His Ancestors. 
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natural successor of her wealthy and influ- 
ential father, but merely one of his pos- 
sessions, to be sold as three elder sisters 
had been. 

“T shan’t be a girl!’ she cried again, 
then flung herself upon her bed and burst 
into a flood of tears. 

Her first paroxysm of rage and grief had 
nearly spent itself before she remembered 
that only girls cried. She quickly smoth- 
ered her sobs, sprang up and cried again 
and again: 

“T shan’t! I shan’t!” 

She looked about her for means of escape 
from the humiliation and misery of it all, 
thinking only of flight—just flight, swift 
and immediate, with no thought of any- 
thing that lay beyond. As she crossed the 
room toward the window she caught a 
glimpse of her shaven forehead in a mirror 
and stopped. That would not do. Every- 
where a boy in girl’s clothing would attract 
attention that would inevitably result in 
her capture and return. She made a quick 
search for an old suit of her own and found 
one that she had outgrown—but it would 
suffice. She tore off the clothing that had 
been forced upon her, donned the boyish 
attire, climbed out on the fire-escape and 
was scrambling down the narrow ladder 
when an old woman across the alley stuck 
her head out the window, stared at her in 
amazement and screamed: 

“Hai-ie! What are you doing in boy’s 
clothing, Ah Chut? Aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself?” 

Ah Chut stopped abruptly, hung her 
head and climbed slowly back. It was 
hopeless. Everyone had heard of her dis- 
grace, and everywhere she would be recog- 
nized, not as Guy Juy, the son of Chan 
Gow Doy,* but as Ah Chut, his daughter. 
She crept back into her room, changed her 
clothing, threw herself upon her bed and 
cried herself to sleep. 

Ah Chut remained steadfastly in the 
seclusion of her home, enduring taunts, 
jeers and blows in dogged silence rather 
than suffer the humiliation of appearing 
on the public streets, and Chew Doo, who 
had been almost her sole companion and 
always her confidant, sought every oppor- 
tunity to be with her. The timid, shrink- 
ing lad had found his boyhood almost as 
insufferable as Ah Chut had her girlhood, 
for the men in the streets laughed at him 
and teased him, the other boys chased him 
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and threw stones at him, and everyone 
told him that he was nothing but a girl in 
boy’s clothing. Whenever they found 
themselves alone in the house they resumed 
the garb of their choice and played that 
Ah Chut was Guy Juy, the boy, and Chew 
Doo was Ah Bot, the girl; and often at 
night they would climb up the fire-escape 
and scamper over the roofs of the houses 
in the block. But even that diversion— 
Ah Chut’s only pleasure—was taken from 
her when their father returned unexpect- 
edly one night and caught them at their 
play. 

““Hai-ie!”’ he bellowed. “Are you deter- 
mined to bring disgrace upon the whole 
family? Do you want to degrade the only 
son of the house of Chan by making a girl 
of him? Who then will perpetuate the 
family name and be the glory of his an- 
cestors?”’ 

He gave her a beating and forbade her 
even to speak to Chew Doo, but they often 
found means of conversing secretly, and 
always Ah Chut would put her arms around 
him and say: 

“Even if I cannot be a girl, Chew Doo, 
you must be a worthy son.” 

By the time the hair had grown long upon 
Ah Chut’s forehead she had learned— 
mainly by listening at keyholes—the whole 
story of the deceit that had been practiced 
upon her and the evil spirits. Toward her 
parents she felt no great resentment, for 
they had but followed the advice of the old 
fortune-teller in order to protect her brother 
against malign influences; but the aversion 
that she had always felt toward Quan 
Quock Mingt grew into bitterest hatred. 
Every day, and a dozen times a day, she 
would stop’ at her window, from which she 
could see him sitting on his stool at the 
street corner, scowl at him, gnaw her finger- 
nails in impotent rage and reiterate a vow 
of vengeance. She meditated slipping out 
in the night-time and setting fire to his 
house, but reflected that her own home, 
which was in the same block, and possibly 
the whole Chinese quarter, would be en- 
dangered. Whenever she could get pos- 
session of her father’s revolver she would 
rest it on the window sill and draw a careful 
bead upon him. As good a marksman as 
she was she knew the distance was too 
great to leave the result of a shot beyond 
question, or she would have fired. Instead 
7 *Little Dog Chan. {Bright Country Quan. 
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she would take the cartridges out, aim 
again and pull the trigger, and in her imagi- 
nation she could hear the crash of the ex- 
plosion and see him sprawl upon the side- 
walk. 

She thought of lying in wait and shoot- 
ing him from a doorway, but she must have 
some one to warn her of the approach of 
the police so that escape would be certain. 
She suggested it to Chew Doo, but he 
trembled at the thought of violence and 
death and begged her to dismiss it from her 
mind. There was only one other—Wong 
Kit,* the hero 
of her boyhood 
days. Had he 
not often told 
her that some 
day they would 
be fighting men 
together? Soshe 
watched at the 
window for him, 
and when she 
saw him passing 
beneath it called 
to him. He 
stopped, glanced 
up, saw a strange 
girl looking down 
at him, sput con- 
temptuously and 
walked on. Ah 
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“Everything—everything he has—in my 
hands!” he mused. ‘The evil spirits cer- 
tainly will never be able to get it—but how 
can I manage to keep it?” 

A ring came at the door, and he barely 
had time to lock his documents and gold 
in his camphor-wood chest before Chan 
Gow Doy was shown in. 

“Ha! Long life and great happiness, 
younger brother!” greeted Quan. 

Chan Gow Doy frowned. 

“You will have neither,” he said, “if you 
do not return my fortune to me at once.” 

““Hai-i-ie!”’ ex- 
claimed the for- 
tune-teller. “Is 
that the way 
you talk to your 
friend and ad- 
viser?”’ 

“You have 
been well paid for 
both your friend- 
ship and advice 
—well paid, 
Quan Quock 
Ming—but I am 
not to be stripped 
like a beef bone” 
replied Chan 
Gow Doy. 

“And is that 
not what I am 


Chut turned protecting you 
away in disap- against, younger 
pointment and brother?” _ pro- 
chagrin, but | tested Quan. 
some day in AL | “T am able to 
some way, she fut \‘i protect myself, 
knew not when oes Quan Quock 
or how, she One of ae Bilge by = ee of the Ming.” 


would be re- 
venged upon Quan Quock Ming. 
that she was determined. 


Upon 


Quan Quock Ming had finished the 
evening meal, the dishes had been cleared 
away, and he was sitting at the table with 
an abacus, an account-book and stacks of 
gold coins before him. When he had 
finished checking up and had struck the 
total, he smiled and rubbed his hands with 
satisfaction, for it ran well into five figures. 
Then he drew from its envelope a large 
document bearing the enormous seal of Chan 
Gow Doy, read it carefully and pondered. 


*Heroic Wong. 


“Against evil 
spirits? Who is able to do that?” Quan 
shook his head. ‘‘No; it cannot be 
done, except by one who knows their 
ways.” 

“Do you also hold written powers from 
the evil spirits? Are you their friend and 
adviser—or merely their instrument?” de- 
manded Chan. 

“Hai-ie! How can you say such things, 
Chan Gow Doy? Have I not been their 
enemy for years? Have I not protected 
you against them? Did I not outwit them 
when they had decided that you were not 
to have a son?” 

“Have you not been well paid for all 
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that you did? Have I not always given 
you whatever you asked?” 

“To be sure, younger brother. Was not 
my advice worth all that you paid for it?” 

“Ves,”’ admitted Chan Gow Doy, “but 
that is no reason why you should defraud 
me of my whole fortune.” 

“Defraud you! Hai-ie!”’ 
started up angrily. 

“Rob me, then.” 

Quan fell back on his stool, shook his 
head and clicked his tongue. 

“Certainly you must be possessed of an 
evil spirit, Chan Gow Doy, to use such 
language toward one who has always been 
your best friend—one who has always re- 
garded you as a younger brother. Why did 
you place everything in my hands? To 
preserve it, of course. You know very well 
that the evil spirits gave you wealth, only 
to deal you a heavier blow—when they take 
it away again at the time of your greatest 
need. Have I not kept it safely for you?” 

“You have kept it,” admitted Chan Gow 
Doy, “and you are still keeping it, though 
I have demanded its return many times.” 

“And have you not always managed your 
affairs as though your fortune were your 
own?” 

“Ts it not?” 

“Sh-h-h! Not so loud,’ admonished 
Quan Quock Ming. ‘The evil spirits may 
hear you and take it from you. Of course 
it is yours—in substance—but mine in 
form. The paper you gave conveying it 
all to me means nothing to any one—except 
the spirits. They think the property is 
mine and dare not meddle with it.” 

“And you think it is yours and don’t 
want me to meddle with it—but I want it. 
I may die.” 

“In that case, younger brother, it will 
be returned to your family.”’ 

“Tf I cannot procure its return while I 
am still living, I surely could not do it 
when I am dead. Give me the paper, 
Quan Quock Ming.” 

“But reflect” argued the fortune-teller. 
“Tf the evil spirits should take it from you 
while you are living, your family will have 
nothing when you are dead. Think of the 
risks you are taking.”’ 

“T am thinking of the risk I have taken” 
replied Chan. “It makes little difference, 
so far as my family is concerned, whether 
you or the evil spirits take it from me. 
Give me the paper, Quan Quock Ming.” 


and Quan 
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“Do you demand it?” 

“Have I not done so many times? Give 
it to me.”’ 

“Then,” said Quan decisively, “I on 
my part demand an accounting.” 

“An accounting!” 

“Yes. Have I not held your written 
authority for five years?” 

““Yes—as a matter of form.” 

“And have you not said many times that 
you would give all you possessed to have 
a son?” 

“Yes—if it were necessary.” 

“And through my advice you found a 
son. Lawfully I could claim it all, but I 
am not only just—I am generous, and I 
shall make a fair compromise with you. 
You shall pay me ten per cent of all profits 
for the five years that it has been in my 
hands—just as though you had returned 
to China, and I had acted as your 
agent.” 

“Compromise! I shall not pay one cent!” 
roared Chan Gow Doy. 

“Then I shall keep every cent” replied 
Quan Quock Ming, firmly. 

“Give me that paper!’ demanded Chan, 
and he advanced menacing'y. upon Quan. 

“T shall give you nothing. Get out of 
my house!”’ 

“Give it to me!” 

Chan Gow Doy sprang upon him, seized 
him by his fat throat and tried to throttle 
him. Stools were overturned, the table 
was upset and the kerosene lamp crashed 
to the floor and went out. One of Quan’s 
wives, alarmed by the sounds of the 
struggle, threw open a window and blew a 
police whistle. A passing patrolman ran 
up the stairs, burst in the door and pulled 
the combatants apart. 

“He first tried to rob me—then murder 
me!”’ cried Quan Quock Ming, when an 
interpreter had been called. “I have a 
weak heart, and this will surely kill me!” 

The policeman recognized them bcth, 
put Chan out of the house and told Quan 
to apply for a warrant if he wished his 
assailant arrested. 


The elders of the clan of Chan, called 
in conference at the home of Chan Gow 
Doy, sat listening to his complaint. He 
told them all that had passed between him 
and Quan Quock Ming from the time, 
seventeen years before, when he had first 
sought advice from the fortune-teller. 











Quan whirled and looked into the muzzle of a revolver. “If you sound an alarm I shall 
shoot”’ said the girl 


“T called a meeting of the Six Companies” 
he said in conclusion, “laid the whole 
matter before them and demanded justice, 
but Quan Quock Ming was there with a 
lot of fighting men from the Suey Sing 
tong at his back to shout and to threaten, 
so the directors dared do nothing but shake 
their heads and recommend a compromise. 
Now what is to be done about it?”’ 

“You should join the Bing Kung tong 
and get its fighting men behind you” 
advised one of Chan’s clansmen. 

“T thought of that and spoke of it to the 
president of the Bing Kung tong” said 
Chan. 

“What did he say?” 

“He said that though the Bing Kungs 
and Suey Sings were often at war with one 
another, it would Rot look well for either 
to meddle in the controversy of one who 
was not a member—that it would look much 





like buying trouble. Quan Quock Ming 
is a member of the Suey Sings, while I 
belong to no tong.” 

“Why do you not buy a lawyer and carry 
the matter into the courts of the foreign 
devils?” asked another. 

“T have also considered that” replied 
Chan Gow Doy, “but Quan Quock Ming 
would bring a hundred men from the Suey 
Sing tong to take oath that they had heard 
me promise to give him all that I pos- 
sessed.” 

“But you can get a hundred men from 
the clan of Chan to swear they had heard 
him say that the paper you gave him was 
merely to fool the evil spirits” declared 
one of the elders. 

“T told that to the lawyer I consuited, 
and he said that in such a case the magis- 
trate would believe neither side and leave 
matters as they were.” 
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“Hai-ie! He would not take the word 
of honest merchants against the lying 
statements of tong men? How wicked!” 
and all shook their heads and clicked their 
tongues. 

“The lawyer told me that there was but 
one way to proceed’ added Chan. “He 
said that if I could get the paper back from 
him, he would have to prove everything, 
or the magistrate would do nothing.” 

“How can that be accomplished?” asked 
one of the elders. 

“Tt cannot be done” declared Chan Gow 
Doy. ‘He keeps it locked in his camphor- 
wood chest. I have hired men to go to his 
house at night and take it from him by 
force, but they cannot gain admission. 
No; there is but one way to deal with such 
a man. I have lost my fortune, but he 
shall lose his life. I shall offer a reward to 
all of the fighting men in Chinatown, and 
some one will surely accept it secretly.” 

“Hi low!’’* 

The elders nodded emphatically in ap- 
proval and took their departure. 


Quan Quock Ming seated himself at his 
table, turned the lamp a little higher, 
picked up the Analects of Confucius and 
turned the pages to the Fourth Book. 

“It is social good feeling that gives 
charm to a neighborhood” he read, half 
aloud. “And where is the wisdom of those 
who choose an abode where it does not 
abide? Those who are without it cannot 
abide long, either in straitened or happy 
circumstances. Those who possess it find 
contentment in it. Those who are wise go 
after it as men go after gain.” 

Quan nodded his approval. ‘What a 
foolish man Chan Gow Doy is, that he 
cannot be content” he soliloquized, and 
resumed his reading. ‘‘Riches and honor 
are what men desire; but if they arrive at 
them by improper ways, they should not 
continue to hold them.” 

“That is quite true,’ and again he 
nodded. “Chan Gow Doy became wealthy 
through the losses of others at his gambling 
tables, therefore he should not continue to 
hold his wealth. I have really done him a 
great service in depriving him of it.” 

“The masterly man has an eye to vir- 
tue,’ he read, ‘the common man_ to 
earthly things; the former has an eye to 
penalties for error—the latter, to favor. 


~ *That is true. 
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Where there is habitual going after gain, there 
is much ill will. Men of loftier minds mani- 
fest themselves in their equitable dealings; 
small-minded men in their going after gain.”’ 

“Ha! Quite true!” mused Quan Quock 
Ming. ‘Chan Gow Doy is a very small- 
minded man of much ill will, so he should 
suffer the penalty of his error.” 

A ring at the door startled Quan. One 
of his wives entered from the kitchen and 
looked at him questioningly. 

“Find out who it is before you open the 
door” he ordered. 

“Who is there?” she called. 

“A girl” replied the one seeking admit- 
tance. 

“Be sure that it is a girl and not a fight- 
ing man in disguise” warned Quan Quock 
Ming. 

His wife slid a little panel at the side of 
the door and peered out. 

“Stand back in the light so that I may 
see you” she ordered. “It is really a girl” 
she said to Quan, after she had scrutinized 
the visitor. 

“Who is she?” 

“She is a stranger to me.” 

“Ask her what she wants.’ 
“Let me in—quick!” cried the girl, be- 
fore she could be questioned. “I have run 
away and seek shelter.” 

“Admit her’’ ordered Quan at once. 

He noted at a glance the girl’s fine attire 
—such as is usually worn by slaves at 
banquets and occasionally by daughters 
of wealthy men on holidays. 

“Hide me! Quick! Hide me!” she cried 
as she hurried into the room, her face half- 
concealed by the embroidered handker- 
chief she carried in her hand. 

“Who are’ you?” demanded Quan bruskly. 

“T am a slave girl who has run away” 
she replied. ‘Help me!” 

“Return to your work and close the 
door” said Quan to his wife. It was not 
well for women to know too much. “To 
whom do you belong?” he asked the girl. 

“To one of the family of Cheong. He 
brought me from Portland to sell me here, 
but I ran away.” 

“To what family do you belong?” 

“To the clan of Quan.” 

“Is that why you rang at my door?” 

“No; all doors here are alike to me. I 
ran up the stairs till there were no more.” 

“Were you seen to enter this house?” 
asked Quan. 
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“What is this?” cried Chan Gow Doy in amazement. Chew Doo hesitated an instant before he 
” 


answered: 


“No; no one saw me. Please hide me— 
or take me quickly to the foreign devil’s 
mission.” 

Quan Quock Ming reflected. Here was 
a matter that promised profit, and the 
only problem was to make the most of it. 
A little could be gained by notifying the 
owner of the whereabouts of the girl and 
accepting what he chose to pay. More 
could be made by keeping her concealed 
till a large reward were offered for her 
return, and still more by hiding her till 
pursuit had been abandoned and then sell- 
ing her in some other city. The risks were 
commensurate with the profits, so he must 
move cautiously. It was important that 
he should learn all that he could concern- 
ing the matter as quickly as possible. 


“From Quan Quock Ming’s camphorwood chest 


“Very well” he said. “TI will keep you— 
safely—till I can find an opportunity to get 
you to the foreign devil’s mission—secretly.” 

Quan rose from his stool, turned to the 
wall and took down his fur-lined jacket. 
He heard the bolt on the kitchen door shot 
into place, whirled to learn the meaning 
of it and looked into the muzzle of a large 
revolver. 

“Tf you sound an alarm I shall shoot’ 
said the girl, and there was a gleam in her 
small eyes and a firmness in her warning 
that told him she would do it. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 

“Not so loud” she ordered, and stepped 
closer to him. “I want to kill you—but 
not just yet. Unlock that!’ and she 
pointed to the camphor-wood chest. 
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“T am a poor man” he whined. ‘Would 
you take all—” 

“Unlock it—and be quick about it,’’ and 
she thrust the revolver almost within an 
arm’s length of his breast. 

Quan glanced about for some means of 
escape, then obeyed her reluctantly. 

“Throw back the lid!’ He did as he was 
ordered. “Now take out all the papers and 
spread them on the table.”’ 

Quan followed her instructions, being 
careful to keep the bag of coin covered with 
his long sleeves while he rummaged in the 
chest. When the papers were spread out, 
the girl picked up the one that bore the 
seal of Chan Gow Doy and thrust it inside 
her blouse. 

“That is all” she said, and backed quickly 
to the bedroom door, keeping him covered 
with the revolver. 

“Why have you robbed me of that which 
is of no value to you?” demanded Quan. 

“You are fortunate in escaping with 
your life, which is of no value to any one”’ 
she replied. 

“Why do you wish to take my life?” 

“Because you took mine—and I shall 
take yours!”’ 

Her eyes blazed at the recollection of all 
she had lost and suffered, her teeth clenched 
with hatred and new determination, and 
her finger began to tighten on the trigger. 

“Whoare you?” gasped Quan Quock Ming. 

“T was Chan Gow Doy’s boy—Guy Juy” 
she replied. ‘Now I am only Ah Chut!” 

Quan staggered back and ‘stared at her 
wide-eyed. His jaw sagged, his face grew 
ashen and he trembled from head to foot. 
Ah Chut smiled grimly at the thought of 
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the terror she had inspired, and shoved the 
revoiver toward him. He closed his eyes 
and with a moan crumpled down in a heap 
upon the floor. Ah Chut laughed outright 
and lowered the revolver. 

“Remember! I shall kill you yet!” 
she cried, then slammed the bedroom door, 
bolted it behind her, climbed out on the 
fire-escape and fled over the housetops. 


Chan Gow Doy was sitting at home with 
his face buried in his hands. A demand 
had been served upon him that day to 
deliver all property in his possession to 
Quan Quock Ming, and with it a covert 
threat that failure to comply would neces- 
sitate action by the Suey Sing tong. Chew 
Doo entered from the adjoining room. 

“Aih-yah!” cried Chan Gow Doy. ‘You 
are the cause of all my misfortune—you, 
who should have been born a girl—and 
are a girl. If you were only half the son 
that Ah Chut is 

Without a word Chew Doo drew a paper 
from his blouse and handed it to his father. 

“What is this?” cried Chan Gow Doy in 
amazement. ‘Where did this come from?” 

Chew Doo, with his head bowed re- 
spectfully and his eyes upon the floor, 
hesitated an instant before he answered: 

“From Quan Quock Ming’s camphor- 
wood chest.”’ 





“My son—my son!” cried Chan Gow 
Doy. He flung his arms around Chew Doo 


and hugged him to his breast. ‘‘What a 
joy to have a worthy son!” 

Ah Chut, listening at the door, smiled, 
ran to her own room, threw herself upon her 
bed and cried—softly and happily. 


The Girl Boy”’ in the December number. 
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The Arizona State Penitentiary at Florence. 
It should never have been built on a desert, out of the way of the irrigation ditches. 

have been located where the men could be used in developing a state farm. 

farm (which is one of the Governor's dreams) the prison might be made self-supporting 


Polities had a lot to do with the placing of the Arizona prison. 


It should 
With such a 


“Give Us This Day Our Daily Work 


A Story Which Shows That a Teacher is Greater Than a Policeman 


By THOMAS DREIER 
Author of: Human Chemicals; Heroes of Insurgency 


“e IVE a man his work,” writes Will 
Levington Comfort, ‘and you may 
watch at your leisure the clean-up of 

his morals and manners. Those who are 
best loved by the angels receive not thrones, 
but a task.” 

In Arizona they have many great pos- 
sessions, but the greatest of all is a Governor 
who believes, and who expresses his belief 
in action, that a teacher is greater than a 
policeman. What I mean can be _ best 
illustrated by the telling of stories. In the 
Arizona state’s prison, at Florence, I was 
shaved by a man who told me, without 
any special solicitation on my part, that he 
was a lifer and was in for murder. How he 
got into prison is not of prime importance. 
What he has done since he became a pris- 
oner, is. 


We'll condense the first part of the tale. 
He had some trouble with a drunken man 
who threatened to kill him. A few days 
later, so the story was told me, this drunk- 
ard, still insanely intoxicated, attempted 
to break down the door of the room in 
which my barber acquaintance was staying. 
“Murder” cried Society. ‘‘Self-defense,” 
said the friendless prisoner. “‘Life,’’ said 
the laconic judge, at the conclusion of a 
trial that lasted fifty-nine minutes. 

“If I only had a little money or a little 
knowledge,” said Smith the Barber, “I 
should not be here now.” 

And that is what most prisoners say. 
With money, friends, influence to help 
them, few men feel the final lash of the Law. 
Ignorance and Poverty are the Law’s legiti- 
mate prey. Justice is not only blind, but 
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deaf. The right of might still reigns over 
the power of right. 

“Well,” L asked, “now that you are here, 
what are you doing? Are you doing any- 
thing to make your life count?” 

His face lit up. I had touched something 
alive. “Yes,” he answered, “T am studying 
law.” 

“Studying law—how?”’ 

“By correspondence,” he said. “I have 
finished a five-year course in three years. 
When we get 
through here 
can I show you 
my examination 
papers?” 

“You most 
certainly can.” 
I was alive now. 
Idle curiosity 
had left, leaving 
a healthy inter- 
est in a moving 
human story. 
“Tell me, how 
did you do five 
years’ work in 
three?” 

“That was 
easy. [ work 
here in the shop 
all day. My 
nights, under 
the present 
prison manage- 
ment, are free; 
have stud 
ied until mid- 
night. At mid- 
night I usually 
went to sleep 
right here in the 
shop, but always 
got up at three 
and went back 
to studying. I studied until breakfast and 
then came the work of the shop. It wasn’t 
so hard 

“But what was your motive?” 
“Why did you choose the law? 
haven't you just loafed?”’ 

Then he told me of his youth, of the 
ignorance that had always surrounded him, 
of his own lack of training in any worth- 
while trade. He admitted that he had 
killed the man, but, and this he did quietly 
and convincingly; just as if there were no 
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I asked. 


Why 
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The Governor of Arizona, who believes (and he has expressed 
his belief in action) that a teacher is greatel 
than a policeman 
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doubts in his own mind about it, he said it 
was in self-defense. The law, apparently 
seeing in him merely anignorant, defenseless, 
money-less workingman, gave him scant 
attention. In fifty-nine minutes after he 
entered the prisoner’s dock he received a 
life sentence. 

At that time he was stunned at what to 
him was the injustice of it. He went to 
prison with his heart filled with hatred. 
What he would find in jail he did not know. 
He felt sure that 
for all the rest 
of his life he 
would live in 
hell. And hell, 
you know, is 
where all men 
live who have no 
hope. 

But, as Smith 
discovered, the 
Florence prison 
is not a_ place 
where men are 
punished for 
their mistakes. 
The punishment 
idea is second- 
ary. The domi- 
nating idea is 
educational. To 
make men bet- 
ter, to make 
them more use- 
ful tothemselves 
and to society, 
to train them to 
be of service to 
the world, to 
develop self-re- 
liance, self-con- 
trol and man- 
hood— these are 
some of the ob- 
jective points upon which the prison man- 
agers keep their eyes, and they put words 
to that effect before the eyes of the prisoners. 

In a little loose-leaf pocket book I keep 
on typewritten sheets some of the thoughts 
of great men and women that appeal to me. 
These I carry about with me until they 
have been built into my memory. One 
day, when talking with Governor Hunt in 
Parole Clerk J. J. Sanders’ office, I read 
that quotation from Emerson: 

“The greatest enterprise in the world, for 
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do so. Eytinge began to sell by mail the 
hair goods made by the Mexican prisoners 

hat bands, belts, watch fobs, and things 
of that sort. With the money he bought 
eggs and milk for himself and others. 
Even then, bad as he was supposed to be, 
he shared his possessions with his less for- 
tunate brothers. 

That was the beginning. 

Today Eytinge conducts a special adver- 
tising service. Last year he made Sgoo. He 
believes he can make $5,000. Think of 
that! A prisoner, a lifer, too, given oppor- 
tunities to render a service for which the 
cold business men will pay money! Had 
Eytinge been found not guilty of the crime 
with which he was charged, he might, of 
course, have reformed and lived usefully. 
The chances are, basing this statement 
upon his past record, that he would not. 
Under a prison system of the old kind, he 
would have been locked in a cell and kept 
there until death came in to release him. 
Under the present system he is given every 
encouragement to be a good neighbor to 
those with whom he lives daily, and to do 
for the world the work it wants him to do. 

Some wise men think that Jesus did not 
preach a gospel of forgiveness. The gospel 
he preached was greater. He spoke of the 
Gospel of Understanding. When we truly 
understand we do not indulge in forgive- 
ness because we see clearly that there is 
nothing to forgive. When we once under- 
stand the underlying causes, the act, no 
matter what it is, is natural to us. When, 
for instance, we look into the case of Frank 
S— we find that four years previous to his 
arrest, when he was fourteen years old, his 
mother became an invalid and has been 
one ever since. After numerous surgical 
operations she was finally sent to the insane 
asylum. The father being a railroad con- 
ductor and seldom at home, the boy natur- 
ally ran wild. Shortly after his mother 
was sent to the asylum he was apprehended 
in a neighboring town for larceny. 

“T talked with the boy at the prison,” 
says the Governor, “then took him out and 
had him put to work on the road. The 
father was rather skeptical as to the boy’s 
capacity to make good again, and wrote 
to the officials in charge of the road camp, 
which was only seven miles from the insane 
asylum, requesting that the boy be not 
allowed to see his mother. I took a different 
view of the matter, however, and gave him 
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permission to go on his honor to visit he: 
every Sunday. 

“After he had been in the road camp 
about five months, I allowed him to go bac! 
to his home. In the meantime, his father 
had lost his job and things looked pretty 
bad. The boy succeeded, after a time, in 
getting something to do, and now, for 
several months, he has been earning enough 
to take care of the whole family, including 
the father, and is starting a bank account 
He is making a man of himself.”’ 

There you have it! A bad boy, a thief, a 
convict earning enough to take care of the 
whole family, including the father, and 
starting a bank account. 

Here is one of the Governor’s letters to 
this boy: 

DrAR FRIEND: 

I feel after your conduct and the interest 
displayed while with us that you will make 

I know that you will have to suffer as 
Some will 


good. 
all do who go out from a prison. 
sneer at you and at times you will feel like 
striking back. I know from experience, for 
when I was a boy of your age I 
some months in the capacity of dishwasher in 
a hotel, and in later life, when through years of 
make 
something of myself, some of my political enc- 
mies took great delight in throwing up my early 
hardships; but the years of toil had brought 
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endeavor, work and perseverance to 


their reward, and [I could look my distractors 
in the eye; and in the words of Cicero the old 
Roman, when the Patricians were sneering at 
his poor origin he replied that ‘His worth or 
whatever ability he had was through his own 
efforts, and not through inherited wealth or title.” 
So face the future, and don’t think of the 
past, only as a lesson. Remember that people 
are interested in what you will do in the future, 
and not what you have done in the past. 

From what I could learn your trouble came 
bad Avoid them in the 
future. You will find many friends who will 
be faithful and true. When you get a good 
friend keep him. I want you to consider me 
in the light of a friend, not as the Governor of 
a great state, for after all we are human, and if 
you can reward my friendship it will be in 
making you a better man. 

In closing my brief note, I want to convey 
to you my wishes for a Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year. Your friend, 

GEORGE W. P. Hunt, 


Governor of Arizona. 


from associates. 


Governor Hunt visits the prison once a 
month or oftener. He knows from personal 
contact with the men what is happening. 
It was a joy to watch him during my visit. 




















The Parole Clerk distributes the mail to the men. There is no restriction of the mail privilege. The men ean 
receive all the mail their relatives and friends care to send them. The letters must be,read by the Parole 
Clerk as they come in and go out, but it is seldom that one is held up and then only when it 
does not represent the writer's best. All the Parole Clerk tries to be is a “kindly editor” 


To them he is not the Governor of the state. 
He is their friend. They come to him with 
their troubles, tell him the most intimate 
secrets. He understands the mind of the 
working man. Did he not wash dishes in a 
cheap hotel in his own early days? Did he 
not start in as a boy without either influence 
or money and work his way to the top of 
one of Arizona’s most successful mercantile 
establishinents? He knows. 

“The best way to make friends of the 
men—and one must make friends of them 
before one can do them any good,” he says, 
“is to be a true friend to them. They know 
that I am not trying to preach to them. 
I don’t spend any time telling them of their 
badness. That will not help them. I like 
to talk to them of the almighty all-rnght- 
ness that is inside them and is clamoring 
for expression. It does them good to tell 
them stories about men who have gone out 
and done the right thing. A good example 
is the best kind of a preachment. 

“Tf I act toward the men in a friendly 
manner, with love and understanding in 
my heart, they will respond. They will 
also copy my manner... Instead of going 
about with hate in their hearts, instead of 
trying to do things in an underhanded 


manner, they will always work in the open. 
Of course all the men will not learn this 
lesson. But, as I know, more good can be 
accomplished by that method than by any 
other. If I win the friendship and confi- 
dence of the men they will trust my judg- 
ment and will do as I suggest. One does 
not have to issue commands or send police- 
men to one’s friends.” 

Not only does Governor Hunt spend 
much time with the prisoners who are 
within the yard, but he spends no one 
knows how much time writing them per- 
sonal letters. And, mind you, these letters 
are personal. And how personal the return 
of the Governor’s mail! One example must 
suffice. 

G— S— was paroled and his record up 
to date is very good. While he is now in 
California, and is not compelled to report, 
he voluntarily writes letters to Governor 
Hunt similar to the one which follows. In 
such letters the men declare their intention 
to do the right thing. As any psychologist 
will testify, these declarations are like 
promissory notes. to their subconscious 
mind. A simple declaration repeated over 
and over again tends to produce action in 
line with it. Without the slightest touch 
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of the editorial pencil this letter is offered 
just as it was written: 
Dear Gov. G. P. Hunt: 

I will write you to let you know where I am 
and what I am doing. I am working for the 
U.S. R. S. at Potholes on the Ariz. side on a 
hamer for $ The first 3 days 
I got $2.00 per day and I pay 75 per day bord. 

I worked to days for J.C. H—a Farmer near 
Bard, Cal. for mys bord till I got this job and 
now la 


ibly can, say, 


».50 per day now. 


n going to try and make good if T pos- 
will you kindly see in the letter 
that the Bord sends me dose not have any way 
to make a man belive that Pama convict and if 
I have the proper chance T will make good to, 
I have conducted my self sence T have been out 
just asif Twas undera gard whitch [ am prac- 
tically in one way of saying, so as the old saying 
give aman a chance and he will come through 
all right, and you have give me mine and now 
I am doing all [ can to make good on the page 
2 you will find an itmized count of my expence 
and I have $18.50 in My por ket now whitch was 
give me up there and $20.00 whitch my Brother 
and Father sent me at Bard, Cal. 

I hant no bookkeepe r but I will do the best 
to accont for ever cent that I can my 
mint run a little under or over but I will do my 
best to keep them strait I can and that all 


figgers 


anyone can do. IT am geting along here very 
nicely as far as T know [ have had no truble or 
have tutched no intocking liquor or dont expect 
to Kern Co, Cal. to work for my 


a Lease I dont now 


to T may go 
Father on where or when 
just asked me if [ would work for him 


{ am going to work for him 


yet he 
and T told me yess 
for my Bord if the Lease proves to be no good 
if it is good then I it all right this 
letter leaves me well and at work hoping to hear 


will make 


good nuse from you 
Yours truly, G S 


expense Account 


1.00 meals 
1.00 underclothes 
) top shirt 
75 half sole on shoe 
75 table 
1 envelops 
) SLaMps 
10 pencils 
) pipe 
00 tobacco Sos 00 


$18.50 balance in my Pocket 


It is true that the Florence prison is not 
perfect as an educational institution. It 
is not producing one hundred per cent re- 
sults. But that is not due to the lack of 
vision on the part of the state’s Chief Exec- 
utive. The good that has been done down 
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to date, has been done over the dead bodies 
of countless objections which came from 
those who have forgotten the command of 
the Great Teacher when he told those 
among the crowd who were without sin to 
cast the first stone. 

“To make the blankety-blank dogs pay 
for their sins is what a prison is for,” said 
one kindly enemy of prison reform. He 
doesn’t realize that in intelligence he ranks 
with those men of an older age who 
thought all insane persons possessed of a 
devil, and who chained them in noisome 
dungeons until the great Liberator, Death, 
came in to set them free. Governor Hunt 
knows that the time is coming, and he 
hopes his work in Arizona will hasten it, 
when offenders against the law will receive 
from the state treatment superior to that 
given to the insane in our best asylums. 

“Our prisons,” says the Governor, “will 
become training schools in which men and 
women will be fitted for life in the world. 
Than this, surely, there can be no greater 
work. Just why there should be men of 
intelligence to fight against such an idea, 
I do not quite understand. I believe with 
Donald Lowrie, who wrote ‘My Life in 
Prison,’ that ‘some day the people will 
realize the fact that the man at the head of 
a state prison should be just as capable 
and efficient as a man at the head of a 
university, for every aspect of human life 
and character is contained within the four 
walls of a penitentiary. And some day it 
will not even be necessary to have walls of 
brick and stone at all. Paroled prisoners 
have no walls, yet 85 per cent of them are 
making good, circumscribed by moral walls 
which are just as effective as material 
was. , 

Of course this work could not have been 
done by the Governor without the help of 
efficient men whose ideals are his ideals. 
Superintendent Robert Sims is a low-voiced, 
quiet, efficient man. When people who be- 
lieve in capital punishment ask him if he 
would hang a man, he quietly asks: “Would 
you have me hang your father or your 
husband or your brother?” That to him 
is the question people must ask them- 
selves. “Hang him! Hang him!” yells the 
mob. But crouching back there, with a 
broken heart, is someone who says “My 
My son!” 

The striped clothing system, the balls 
and chain, the silence rule, the snakes (an 


son! 








“Give Us This Day Our Daily Work”’: 


unventilated dungeon below the ground 
where the prisoner was chained in a cramped 
position for days at a time. In the Yuma 
“snakes” mosquitos drove men crazy), 
bread-and-water-diet, restricted mail priv- 
ileges—all are gone from Arizona. In the 
“snakes” lives an old railroad man who has 
fitted the place up for a home. He showed 
me his pet mice, handling them with a 
gentleness and love that brought the tears. 

They have a big educational building, 
erected by the men, in which are held Sun- 
day evening concerts. The men sing and 
play, listen to some good talk by a visitor, 
or enjoy the moving 
pictures. The night 
I was there Governor 
Hunt sat on a chair 
a few rows in front 
of me, smoking a 
cigar. In came a 
young Mexican pris- 
oner, took a_ seat 
near that of the 
Governor’s, took out 
the makings, rolled 
a cigarette, crossed 
his legs contentedly 
and—he and_ the 
Governor smoked to- 
gether like acouple of 
fraternity brothers. 

They have a fine 


library, a school- 
room, a reading- 
room. Plays are 


staged by the pris- 
oners in the amuse- 
ment hall.  Profes- 
sors come over from 
the fine state uni- 
versity at Tucson (another of the Gov- 
ernor’s pet institutions. He believes in 
education) to lecture on some instructive 
subject. Dr. W. G. Randall, who looks 
after the health of the inmates, is one of the 
finest surgeons in the West. A new sana- 
torium, with wide screened porches, has 
been erected to give to the tubercular pa- 
tients the benefit of all that science has 
learned in its effort to stamp out the white 
plague. 

Not content with bettering conditions 
in Arizona, the officials are working daily 
to bring about better conditions in all the 
prisons of the country. Parole Clerk J. J. 
Sanders, a steady, silent thinker, is doing 





The Superintendent is a low-voiced. quiet, efficient 
man, who shares the Governor's ideals 
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everything in his power to persuade the 
national government to remove the restric- 
tions on prisoners’ mail. In Arizona the 
men can receive all the mail their friends 
and relatives care to send them. ‘Let the 
men keep in touch with the world,” says 
Sanders. ‘Let them learn all they can. 
What they need is growth. If letters, 
newspapers, magazines and books will help 
them, let them have that help. The way 
to remove the bad ideas that may be in 
their minds when they come in is to supply 
them with better ideas. Of course I read 
all the letters as they come in and go out, 
but it is seldom that 
one is held up. The 
only letters I hold 
up are those which 
do not represent the 
writer’s best. All I 
try to be is a kindly 
editor.” 

Politics had a 
whole lot to do with 
the placing of the 
Arizona prison at 
Florence. It should 
never have — been 
built on a desert, out 
of the way of the 
irrigation ditches. If 
Governor Hunt had 
his way, the prison 
would have Leen 
erected in some part 
of the state where 
the men could be 
used in developing 
a state farm. The 
Governor — believes 
that there is nothing 
like the fresh air and the sunshine, coupled 
with honest work in the soil, to clean up a 
man’s mind and take the foolishness out of 
him. He believes, too, that a crime is com- 
mitted against a man when he is compelled 
by the state to spend his days in unproduc- 
tive loafing. Most of the men who enter the 
Arizona prison are what may be called com- 
mon laborers, men who are best fit) by 
nature for work where more body than 
brain is needed. 

With such a farm (which is one of Goy- 
ernor Hunt’s dreams) the prison might be 
made self-supporting. ‘The men would not 
only receive a daily wage, which would 
enable them to help themselves and their 
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families, as well as increase their self- 
respect, but would give to the prison itsclf 
and to other state institutions foodstuffs at 
actual cost. Even under rather unfavorable 
conditions the men are developing a small 
farm near the prison. Eventually it is 
possible that a farm will be bought in an 
other part of the state and the men needed 
to work it will be sent there on honor. 
Nine miles from Tucson is the St. Navier 
Mission. It is said to be one of the oldest 
missions on the continent. It 
above the desert, white 
ment personal service. 
For generations this has been the spiritual 
home of the Indians who were taught by 
the missionaries how to irrigate the land 
and make the desert yield rich harvests. 
Here these simple folks have had their tired 
Here, too, they 
were taught how to become useful citizens 
how to express themselves in creative effort. 
Naturalists tell us that gamebirds at nest- 
ing time do not give off their usual scent, 
thus making it almost impossible for the 
preying animals to interfere with their 
work. The laws of Nature are behind the 
bird that is creating something the world 
So are the laws of God and man 
behind those who are doing for the world 


stands up 
and clean, a monu- 


to the gospel of 


souls gladdened and healed. 


needs. 
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what the world needs done. What the St. 
Xavier Mission has for generations done 
for the Indians, Governor Hunt would have 
the state prison do for its people. As the 
simple irrigation projects of the Indians 
inspired the capitalists to invest millions of 
dollars in Tucson development enterprises, 
so would the Governor have the prison in- 
spire the people of the whole state to ex- 
press themsclves in the finest personal ser- 
in all that makes for the 
men. He, too, would sur- 
round the prison with fertile farms, upon 
which the men might work, and inside he 
have industries which would give 
joyous employment to men whose natures 
demanded for their fullest growth employ- 
ment other than farming. To make of the 
prison a great school for men, to make it 
teach the greatness of human life, to make 
men see the sacredness of property when 
used for the good of the community, are 
the things he would do. But 
chiefly he would have it help write upon the 
hearts of the state and of the nation that 
“The greatest enterprise in the world, for 
splendor, for extent, is the upbuilding of a 
man.” 
“Produce great people,” says Walt Whit- 


man, “the rest follows.’ 
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By ANTOINETTE DECOURSEY PATTERSON 


Thou seemest lil 


\ 


Who, conquered, dons the 


All her brave beauty with its lat 


warrior queen of old, 


] 
carlet and the gold; 


t breath 


Flashing defiance in the face of death! 














The Exposition Will Not Be Postponed 


Announcement by the Secretary of State 











WASHINGTON, D. C. 

“There will be no postponement of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. It will open according to the original plan on February 20, 1915. 
The Government has received official notice from thirty-one foreign govern- 
ments of their intention to participate in the Exposition, and no foreign nation 
has given notice of its intention to withdraw on account of the war. In addition 
to the official acceptances, the Exposition received assurances from committees 
in four nations that the people of those nations would participate. Among 
those committees were two formed in Great Britain and Germany. Neither 
of those nations had given notice of governmental participation. 

The governments of France and Italy have given notice that they will 
proceed with their plans for participation, notwithstanding the disturbed 
conditions in Europe. 

The European nations which have given notice of participation are France, 
Italy, Austro-Hungary, Portugal, Sweden, the Netherlands, Denmark, Greece, 
Norway and Turkey, and Spain has recently advised this Government that it 
intends to participate. 

One of the South American governments has increased the amount of its 
appropriation for the Exposition since the war began, and all of them are alive 
to the opportunity for extending their commerce with the United States 
through the utilization of the Exposition. 

The Department of State has directed the diplomatic corps to advise all 
foreign governments that the Exposition will not be postponed.” 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, 
Secretary of State. 











The exhibit palaces are finished. Their doors stand ready to swing aside for the eager crowds of Exposition 
year. Even now, the turnstiles of the gates are clicking to the tune of ten thousand visitors a day. Meanwhile, 
through the freight entrances of the huge buildings, landed direct from sea or at the end of a transcontinental 
haul, exhibits from the wide world are rolling over the Exposition tracks into the palaces prepared for them 
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The main group of Exposition buildings is fashioned like a vast Oriental palace, walled by a inighty rampart, 
divided by brilliant courts, surmounted by domes and minarets and roofs of flashing color, From court to 
court runarcadesand colonnades,gay with profuse yet skilfully blended decoration venues of alluring mystery 
soon to be peopled by many thousands of Aladdins, crowding joyously through the aisles of this sudden Palace of 
Delight, where the lamp of enterprise has been rubbed, and behold, the wonders of the world gathered as by magic 
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War or No War, the Exposition! 


By GEORGE HOUGH PERRY 


Director of Exploitation, Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


IX weeks ago, and within a few days 
after the breaking out of the European 
war, the management of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition was called 
upon to answer the question reaching it 
from hundreds of inquirers: “Will the war 
cause the postponement of the Exposition?” 

The answer was prompt and in the nega- 
tive, but the decision was necessarily based 
more on confidence than on conviction. In 
those early days, with nation after nation 
filing ultimatums, declaring war and mobi- 
lizing troops, nobody knew how far the con- 
flagration would extend; nobody could even 
guess what its results would be. 

The management of the Exposition, how- 
ever, rested their decision on a feeling that 
the Exposition itself was so far advanced 
that nothing short of a world-wide catas- 
trophe could seriously interfere with ‘ts 
success and that the European war would 
be confined to four or five nations only. 
Furthermore it was argued that even the 
nations actually engaged in war might, for 
that very reason, be more inclined than 
ever to give a demonstration of their finan- 
cial resources and their achievements in 
the arts of peace and might therefore go on 
with their exposition plans. 

As to the Exposition itself, the situation 
at the time the war broke out was more 
than encouraging—it was substantially an 
assurance of the greatest success an exposi- 
tion has ever had. At that time the Ex- 
position had definite promises of participa- 
tion from more foreign nations than have 
ever previously taken part in an exposition; 
the total amount of money appropriated 
by these nations was the largest in exposi- 
tion history; more American states and 
territories had agreed to participate, and 
with a larger total of appropriations than 
ever before; the extent, importance, novelty 
and interest of the promised foreign and 
domestic displays surpassed all precedent; 
more national and state pavilions had been 
planned than any exposition in history had 
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ever had; the space in every exhibit palace 
was over-applied for from two to five times; 
the general public interest in this country 
and abroad seemed to exceed anything 
known in exposition history at a corre- 
sponding time and the assurance of attend- 
ance was such as gave transportation ex- 
perts some uneasiness as to their ability to 
take care of the crowds. 

It was on this situation that the blow fell 
and it was because of this situation, plus 
certain financial and local considerations, 
that the decision not to postpone was made. 

Every day that has passed has confirmed 
the wisdom of that decision. Within forty- 
eight hours word came from France in a 
cablegram stating that while the prosecu 
tion of its work might be hindered, its plans 
and intentions remain unchanged. Similar 
word: followed almost immediately from 
Italy. 

Within a week after the war actually 
began, the manufacturers and producers of 
the United States and of the European na- 
tions not at war suddenly realized that a 
new economic situation had arisen. Word 
came from various South American coun- 
tries that something very like a famine was 
anticipated in certain lines of goods, a sup- 
ply of which had been for years almost 
monopolized by Germany, France and Great 
Britain. The sudden closing of these sources 
of supply, especially those of Germany and 
France, seemed to create a trade opportunity 
for the manufacturers of other countries, 
especially those of the United States. 

It was realized at about the same time 
that the Exposition afforded an easy and 
efficient method of presenting American 
goods to the attention of exhibitors and 
consumers in South and Central America. 
This realization was almost immediately 
reflected by the sudden and sharp increase 
in the demand for exhibit space which at 
this time promises to far overbalance any 
possible loss of exhibits from the European 
countries at war. 
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There is, however, good reason to hope 
that there will be no serious loss of exhibits 
even from the belligerent nations. Word 
has been received from the proposed Ger- 
man exhibitors who, before the outbreak 
of the war, had reserved a large amount of 
space. This committee now request that 
the space so reserved be held for their use, 
and an intimation is made that a request 
for increased space may even be expected. 
Similar word has come from a committee 
representing the manufacturers of Great 
Britain, and in the newspapers there has 
appeared an interview with a British Cab- 
inet officer who states that the war makes it 
even more important than ever that such 
manufacturers make a large exhibit here. 

It should be pointed out that thirty-one 
foreign nations have definitely agreed to 
participate in this Exposition. Of these 
thirty-one there are but four directly or 
indirectly involved in the war. Even should 
the Exposition lose in toto the exhibits 
promised by those nations it would lose 
but six per cent of its total promised ex- 
hibits, but as above noted there is no reason 
to fear a total loss and some reason to be- 
lieve that there will be no loss whatever. 

Whatever happens as regards the par- 
ticipation of the belligerent nations the Ex- 
position still has an assured participation 
of European nations as follows: Spain, 
Portugal, Norway, Sweden, The Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Italy and Turkey. In 
addition to these Japan, China, Siam, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, The Ar- 
gentine Republic, Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Cuba, Honduras, Santo Domingo 
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and Guatemala will have the largest ex- 
hibits they have ever made at any exposi- 
tion. 

Forty-one of the American states and 
territories have agreed to participate and 
have appropriated or raised funds for the 
purpose. All but two or three of these are 
erecting buildings. The section of the Ex- 
position grounds devoted to national and 
state pavilions is already positively assured 
of being the largest and most beautiful and 
the most elaborate that any exposition has 
shown, and this entirely without regard to 
what the warring nations may eventually 
do. 

An interesting item is the fact that be- 
tween August 16th and arst, fifteen organi- 
zations announced their decision to hold 
conventions at the Exposition—fifteen con- 
ventions in fifteen days, a faster pace than 
at any previous period in the Exposition’s 
arrangements. 

On the physical side the Exposition is 
today more than ninety per cent completed. 
Its architectural and landscape beauty, its 
artistic attraction, its unprecedented com- 
mercial importance and educational value 
are assured. California, in accepting the 
responsibility of acting as the hostess state 
of the nation, planned so to perform her 
duties that the world would say ‘Well 
done.” She planned the greatest exposi- 
tion in history and she has built it. War 
or no war, the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition will be the most beautiful, the 
most significant, the most interesting and 
the most important that the world has ever 
seen. 


BITS OF EVIDENCE 


AUGUST 24, 1914. 
Hon. C. C. Moore, 
President, the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, 
San Francisco, California. 

Dear Sir: Even though Japan is now compelled 
to enter the vortex of war by her treaty obligations 
under the Anglo-Japanese Alliance to maintain the 
perpetual peace in the Far East, I have the honor to 
assure you that our plan of participation will in no 
way be affected. 

Considering that we made the most 
exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition at the time of 


successful 


our struggle for national existence against Russia, 
there is no room for any supposition that our plan 
will suffer from the war situation. 

At this very moment, we are arranging for a 


larger and better exhibit than originally planned, 
and negotiations for additional exhibit space in all 
the buildings are now being made with the Chiefs 
of your various departments. This morning we 
have received a cable instruction from Commissioner 
General Yamawaki to secure 10,700 square feet for 
additional space in the Palace of Manufactures. 

We will have our exhibits not only as planned but 
we are endeavoring to make our exhibits better and 
larger than our original plan. 

Assuring you again that the spirit of our partici- 
pation will fully be carried out, and our exhibits, 
buildings, and gardens will be ready when the Ex- 
position opens, I remain, 

Very Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) YAsuTaRO NUMANO, 
Acting Consul-General of Japan. 




















The noble arches of the Rising Sun and the Setting Sun, which form the eastern and western gateways to the 


Court of the 
designed for them. 


Universe at the heart of the Exposition, are now being crowned with the huge sculptural groups 
Against the sky, high above the blue bay of San Francisco, the symbols of the Nations 


of the East and West are being lifted to their lofty places, at a time when the nations themselves, in spite of 
a world war, are joining in assurances of their participation in the greatest of international expositions 


BruGes, BeLctum, August 18. 
GEORGE A. DENNISON, 
Chief of the Department of Horticulture. 

Dear Sir: This war is a great blow to us. Busi- 
ness on the continent is at an absolute standstill; 
but I have confidence in our English fleet to keep 
the sea open, and therefore do not anticipate trouble 
in shipping to the United States. We will send the 
ten thousand bulbs and plants we promised you 
for the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
about November, as you will want them for planting 
early in the year. They will be in many colors and 
will take up a space of about 2,000 square feet. We 
are looking forward to quieter times, and trust that 
this disastrous war will not last very long. We 
have not given up hopes of visiting the Exposition. 

(Signed) Louts L. SANDER, 
Head of the Royal Nurseries. 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., Sept. 24, 1914. 
Gro. H. Perry, 
Director of Exploitation. 

My Dear Mr. Perry: Replying to your inquiry 
as to whether or not the Netherlands is continuing 
with its preparations for its participation at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition at San 
Francisco, I beg to inform you that the Central 
Commission of the Netherlands for the Exposition 
is proceeding, without delay, with the construction 
of the official pavilion and the laying out of the 
Holland gardens in the Horticulture Division. 

The pavilion of the Netherlands is nearing com- 
pletion, and will be in readiness to receive the 
official Governmental exhibits, both from Holland 
and its Colonies, this coming November, and we 


expect to have the building ready for the opening 
on February 20th, 1915. 

The Holland gardens are likewise nearing com- 
pletion, and we expect to plant the famous Dutch 
bulbs on or before November first. 

I beg furthermore to state that the Holland 
steamship companies and other private exhibitors 
fully expect to have their exhibits in place on or 
before February rst, 1915. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) H. A. VAN CoENEN TORCHIANA, 

Resident Commissioner of the Government of the 
Netherlands, and Consul-General at the Port of 
San Francisco. 


Sept. 25, 1914. 
Hon. T. G. STALLSMITH, 

U. S. Commissioner to China. 

Dear Sir: On the Steamship “Manchuria,” 
which arrived in San Francisco the 17th day of 
September, 1914, there was received from China 
one hundred and forty-eight tons of building mate- 
rial, consisting of carvings, cement, paints, and other 
materials needed to finish China’s national pavilion, 
which is now about seventy-five per cent completed. 

You will remember that China’s distinguished 
President, the Hon. Yuan Shi Kai, said to you 
when in Peking that every possible advantage will 
be taken of the Exposition to extend China’s for- 
eign trade relations. This is true today as it was 
when said to you last April. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) H. C. Hwanc, 
Y. D.Suvu; 
Chinese Commissioners of Construction. 
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THE ALLISON PEARLS 
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Constance Allison is socially and financially the most interesting and conspicuous 
figure among the merry masked dancers at a Mardi Gras ball in San Francisco. Heiress 
of the Allison estate, one minor asset of which is the magnificent Allison hotel where the 
Mardi Gras is being celebrated, she wears for the first time since her mother’s death the fam- 
ily’s most treasured heirloom, a string of priceless pearls. Suddenly she misses them from 
her neck and says to her escort, Sterrett Masters, “See that no one leaves the hotel!” Masters 
notifies the house detective, and Chief of Police Leslie himself arrives with his men. An 
exciting scene follows in the hotel's private office when the Chief sharply questions Masters 
and Raymond Winkeppner in the presence of Miss Allison and her friend Miss YVsobel 
Cadogan, fiancée of Winkeppner. Throughout, Lanagan, star reporter for a morning 
paper, has been a shrewd observer. He decides to take a hand in the detective game, now 
keenly on, for the capture of the pearl thief. Meanwhile the Chief, searching Winkeppner 
and Masters, finds a pearl in the latter’s pocket. To save Masters, whom she loves, Miss 
Allison denies that the jewel is hers. Meanwhile Leslie’s men arrest Chap pie Carrol, 
notorious confidence man and hotel burglar, as he leaves the ball-room with a similar 
pearl in his pocket. Lanagan learns from Miss Allison’s maid that the necklace has 
110 pearls, Within an hour the stolen string ts returned by a bell-boy to ils owner, 
in the presence of her father, Chief Leslie, Detective Douglas, Masters and Lanagan, 
but this merely increases the Chief's suspicions of collusion between Carrol and Masters. 


THE TWICE-STOLEN NECKLACE 


HIEEF Leslie motioned the bell-boy, 
who stepped forward. Miss Allison, 
in her swift manner of regaining self- 
possession, quieted. She sensed, even in 
her agitation, those forbidding, ominous 
glances shooting from Leslie and Douglas 


Masters started violently. “Why, that’s 
my room!” he cried in protest. “I have not 
been near it since early evening! There is 
no other occupant to my apartment!” 

Leslie continued his questioning, unheed- 
ing the outburst. 





to Masters; and, her lips slightly parted, she 
looked from one to the other, quickly and 
fearfully. 

“Where did you get that package?” 
Leslie asked sharply of the bell-boy. 

“From a lady.” 

“Where?” 

“Tn the south corridor of the tenth floor.” 

“Where did the call come from on which 
you went to that floor?” 4 

“Room 1026.” 


*This story began in the 


“The call came from Room 10262” 
“That was the call I received from the 


office. I met the lady just outside the door 
to that room. I thought she had just come 
out. She asked me to take this package to 


’ 


Miss Allison’s suite.’ 

“Yes—and you did what?” 

“Well, she acted rather funny, I thought; 
asked me to give it to no one but Miss Alli- 
son personally; repeated that twice; seemed 
to be very nervous or in a hurry. I knew of 
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ihe robbery, of course, but I wasn’t thinking 
if the necklace particularly. I was just 
curious, I guess, when I squeezed the pack- 
age and I thought it was little marbles. 
Then all of a sudden the thought that it 
might be the pearls flashed into my mind, 
so I didn’t go to Miss Allison’s room but 
brought the package to the office and it was 
turned over to Mr. Douglas. That is all I 
know.” 

“After you received the package did you 
notice which way the lady went?” asked 
Lanagan. 

“Well—” the bell-boy seemed loth to 
proceed. ‘*Well—just as I turned away it 
seemed to me she was turning again for the 
door to the room. That’s the last I saw.” 

Miss Allison sank into a chair. Masters, 
his face very white, stepped before her. 

“Constance! Do not believe this! 
wrong—something is wrong here!” 

But her voice was steady and her eyes 
were clear as she said quietly: “I believe 
you, Sterrett.” 

“Something’s wrong, all right” came 
Leslie’s saturnine comment. ‘All the world 
seems to be out to do you, eh, Mr. Masters? 
Every Tom, Dick and Harry and his lady 
pal is out in one grand conspiracy against 
you, eh? Even the little pearls have legs 
and they belp out the grand scheme to do 
you by walking into your shirt, eh? I guess 
you got scared and had the stuff sent back. 
So, laddy hoo, I think you will come along 
with me to the little accommodations the 
city reserves for your kind of people. The 
jig is up with you. Come along.” 

“One moment, Chief.” It was Lanagan 
again. ‘Describe this woman” he said to 
the bell-boy. 

“She wore a long fur coat, with a heavy 
automobile veil pulled over her hat and face. 
I could not see her face.” 

“Wasn’t that rather a peculiar costume?” 

“T didn’t think so” replied the boy. 
“Guests were beginning to go to their ma- 
chines from the hotel. I thought she was 
preparing to go to hers.” 

Leslie held a whispered conference with 
Douglas, who left the room hurriedly. 
Lanagan meantime stepped to the telephone 
and in a few words gave to the impatient 
Sampson, at the Enquirer office, the de- 
tails of the recovery of the jewels, not 
omitting the veiled lady. 

The Chief turned to Masters. “I’m 
sorry” he said. “But Pll have to ask you 
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to come with me. When we get this mys- 
terious lady we'll about have this case 
cleaned up, I think. [ll go to your rooms 
with you while you change into your regu- 
lar clothes.” 

Masters stood as though petrified. “You 
will, will you?” he finally managed to ex- 
plode. ‘‘We’ve had about enough of this! 
Leave this room! Get out of here before 
you are thrown out!” He advanced a step, 
but, so swiftly that the eve could scarce fol- 
low the motion, Leslie had twisted both of 
Masters’ wrists dexterously and there came 
a soft click-click and the society exquisite 
stood manacled. 

When handcuffs are slipped onto one’s 
wrists for the first time the effect is likely 
to be disturbing. Masters looked down, 
dazed, at the nickeled circlets. 

Into the electric atmosphere Allison’s 
voice came. “Here, Leslie, here! We'll 
take care of this thing ourselves! We don’t 
want any notoriety for anybody! The neck- 
Jace is back, isn’t it? Well, we won’t prose- 
cute; that’s all there is to it. Take off those 
handcuffs.” 

But Leslie deigned no answer. 

“You'll try that trick again in a hurry, 
you will!” he chopped at Masters. 

Miss Allison had jumped to her feet. 
“Release him!” she cried imperiously. 
“What have you to arrest him on? The 
necklace is here. Evidently some one was 
playing a joke on me! It is all here! 
What earthly reason have you—what 
can you make in court, by arresting Mr. 
Masters?” Her was rising and 
falling rapidly in her excitement. “The 
law requires some sort of — evidence 
against a prisoner, doesn’t it?) And what 
in the world have you got against him?” 

“This” Leslie answered succinctly, taking 
one of the two pearls from his pocket. 

Miss Allison stepped forward for the second 
time that night and examined it critically. 

“T have already told you it is not mine” 
she said. Her father, puzzled, was watch- 
ing her face; his imperious daughter was 
always a fresh puzzle to him. Masters, a 
baffled, desperate look in his eyes, glanced 
quickly at her also. 

“No? But how about this?” Leslie 
lifted up the two dangling ends of the neck- 
lace where they hung about her neck. It 
was quite evident that a pearl or two was 
missing, for nearly a half an inch of the 
gold thread was exposed. 
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“It was broken” replied Miss Allison, 
“and the thread simply stretched. That 
is all.’ She lifted the jewels from her neck 
and began to count them. Twice she made 
the count before she spoke. Then she 
announced triumphantly: “They are all 
here! I don’t know where those pearls 
came from! They are all here—one hun- 
dred and eight of them, the entire string!” 

“Ts that number correct?” asked Leslie, 
turning to the father. 

There was a second’s hesitation. 
the best of my knowledge and belief, yes 
replied Allison, soberly. 

‘How many did you say?” asked Lanagan. 

“T said one hundred and eight” replied 
Miss Allison. 

Leslie’s eyes were fairly glaring. He 
stepped to Masters and slipped a tiny key 
into the handcuffs, removing them. 

“For tonight, my laddy buck, you're 
safe’ he said grimly. “But watch your 
step, son, because I’m right after you.” 
He turned angrily and stalked from the 
room, Obviously taking the only course 
open to him where the parties to the theft 
refused deliberately to identify the one 
piece of evidence incriminating Masters, 
and when in fact the chain was again in 
the owner’s possession and the owner was 
definitely asserting that it intact. 
And possibly the entire affair was a hoax. 
Even Chiefs of Police have their limita- 
tions in making arrests on suspicion. But 
then—there was the pearl on Chappie 
Carrol. Strange, that circumstance; very 
strange. Thus brooding, Leslie went about 
his methodical task. He would hang to 
that case like a hound on a trail. He did 
not give back the two pearls he had. 

“T want you to do me one favor, Mr. 
Allison” said Lanagan, after the departure 
of Leslie. ‘Telephone to your house 
manager that I am to be given all the 
privileges | want in the hotel for the next 
day or two. I believe we have not nearly 
gotten to the bottom of this thing yet.” 

“Tt will be done immediately” replied 
the magnate, and stepped to the telephone 
to give his instructions. He was president 
of the Allison hotel company. 

“You certainly do not believe with the 
police?” asked Masters eagerly. “I know 
you do not, or you would not be taking 
your present attitude.” 

“T have not as yet fully made up my 
mind” replied Lanagan crisply. “It would 
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therefore be foolish of me to discuss the 
case at all.” The next moment the door 
closed behind him. 

“There are several things needing very 
urgent attention” he reflected as he walked 
rapidly down the corridor to take the 
elevator for the main office. 

In the Allison suite Masters was taking 
his departure. 

“Constance” he said earnestly, “the very 
taint of such accusation so crushes me that 
I give the appearance of guilt! It is so in 
many cases. It is a monstrous circum- 
stance I am entangled in! I am conscious, 
very conscious, that I do not seem to have 
stood up and fought back as I should have. 
But if I did, then they would say all the 
more quickly I was defiant and hardened! 
I can think of things to say now that I 
couldn't think of this evening—the pearl, 
for instance: it must have been placed in 
my pocket by some one anxious to smut 
me in your eyes. And then this string of 
pearls, coming apparently through the 
agency of a mysterious woman from my 
apartment! Cannot you see that it must be 
some terrible conspiracy?” 

“Ves” she replied. “I think it must be. 
I am very tired, Sterrett, and I wish you 
would leave me now. Everything will 
come out all right.” 

He made his farewells and left, a picture 
of dejection and misery. 

The three seated themselves. 
was said for many moments. Miss Alli- 
head gradually drooped into her 
hands and she suddenly gave way to un- 
restrained weeping. Her aunt ministered 
to her, and her maid came running in. 
Soon the heiress of the Allisons was pouring 
her bitter thoughts into tears on her pillow. 

The father paced backward and forward, 
uneasily, conscious that the eyes of his 
sister were fastened upon him. 

“David” she suddenly said, 
it all look rather—singular?” 

He made a helpless gesture, placed one 
finger to his lips and motioned toward the 
door connecting with Miss Allison’s room, 
“Not so loud” he said anxiously. 

“But doesn’t it?” she persisted. ‘‘Why 
did Constance lie to that detective? Why 
did you lie? She knew and you knew there 
were one hundred and ten pearls on the 
string. And that pearl the detective had 
is one of the two from that string. Your 
dear wife spent many years getting those 
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pearls together, all of one size and color, 
and I know and you know how pleased 
she was when she had one hundred; and 
how, later, she was fortunate in finding 
ten more and then she stopped and had 
the necklace made.” 

“Now, Martha” began her brother, fuss- 
ingly. ‘You please let us men folks handle 
this—Lanagan and myself. I think with 
him that there’s something deeper than 
any of us suspect here.” 

“At the same time you notice the re- 
porter refused to come out and tell Sterrett, 
when Sterrett asked him, that he couldn’t 
say suspicion was not directed toward 
him.” 

“Well, that is nothing,” irascibly. 
“These detectives don’t discuss their cases, 
and Lanagan is more of a detective than 
a reporter. For goodness sake, Martha, 
Constance feels badly enough about it. 
I know she is fighting against suspicions.” 

“Fudge! A lot you know about it. 
That mysterious lady who is supposed to 
have been in Sterrett’s apartments is caus- 
ing her more concern than any mere sus- 
picion she may have about the necklace. 
But don’t concern yourself, David, with 
lecturing me. In Constance’s presence 
whatever my own thoughts, I, of course, 
believe in Sterrett’s innocence.” 

“Ves, and I believe in his innocence 
out of her presence” snapped Allison testily. 
His clear-thinking sister frequently dis- 
commoded him with her native faculty 
for touching exactly upon his innermost 
thoughts. ‘I’m going out now and locate 
Younger. He was in the grill with a party 
a short time ago. Possibly he is there yet.” 

Aliison was a fellow club member with 
Colonel Marshall Younger, publisher of the 
Enquirer. Lanagan had of late been doing 
a good many commissions for Younger, 
involving matters pertaining to the families 
or affairs of the publisher’s friends. The 
newspaperman’s fame was spreading rap- 
idly. The bond matter, of which the 
banker spoke, had been a trifling investi- 
gation for the financier at Younger’s re- 
quest. 

Allison soon located Younger and stated 
the facts. The two went to Masters’ rooms, 
where they found that gentleman on a 
couch in a posture of dejection. Allison 
explained that he wanted Lanagan to work 
to clear Masters’ name, and the broker 
fell in with the idea eagerly. 
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“Of course, things can’t go on in this 
manner” Masters said. “Some of the 


papers are bound to get wind of the pearl 
episode, and when they do, well, I might 
just as well have been the guilty man, for 
a story like that will cling to me for a life- 
time.” 

Younger had not lost his keen newspaper 
instinct for excitement. ““The next step 
is to find Lanagan” he remarked briskly. 
“Let us all scatter, and the first man who 
discovers him bring him to this room. We 
will all keep in touch with the room from 
time to time by telephone.” 

It was Allison who finally located Lana- 
gan in the bookkeeper’s room, carefully 
scanning the names of the guests in all of 
the rooms on the tenth floor, with par 
ticular reference to the south corridor, 
where Masters’ room was located. He 
made no comment on his work when Alli- 
son interrupted him, but the latter noticed 
that Lanagan had written down the names 
and room numbers of several guests on 
his pad of note paper. They hurried back 
to Masters’ rooms, and there in a short 
time arrived Younger and Masters. 

“T do not want to lose any time” began 
Lanagan, as soon as they were together. 
“Time may be very valuable between now 
and daylight.” 

“You have a 
curiously. 

“T would rather not discuss the situa- 
tion—yet” replied Lanagan. “Now, there 
is just one condition in my working in Mr. 
Masters’ behalf, Colonel Younger’ he 
went on. “And that is that Mr. Masters 
conceal nothing from me, answer every 
question I ask him directly and fully, and 
place himself absolutely under my direction.” 

“T shall do that” replied Masters. “I 
am naturally most eager to be rid of this 
singular cloud of suspicion.” 

“Tell me, then,” said Lanagan, ‘what 
was the real cause of the air of restraint 
over you during the scene in Douglas’ 
office and later, in the Allison apartments? 
You did not act as a man would in normal 
possession of his senses, charged with a 
crime of that nature. And why did you 
take so much umbrage at Winkeppner? 
It seemed singular to me, to say the least. 
I can hardly blame Leslie for his suspicions.” 

Masters’ eyes opened wide and his jaws 
dropped. “You are a_ remarkable 
server” he said slowly, as though dazed. 
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“What was it?” persisted Lanagan. 

Masters glanced at Younger helplessly. 
That shrewd and graduate newspaperman 
fell quickly into Lanagan’s humor, Mas- 
ters’ manner now fully convincing Lanagan 
that there was something here that needed 
clearing. 

“Tf you want my help or Lanagan’s you 
must submit to him absolutely” said 
Younger firmly. ‘I would advise that you 
answer the question.” 

“Tt is a very delicate thing” said Masters 
slowly. ‘Almost too heinous even to think 
aloud. But just as I was leaning down to 
aid in unfastening that accursed buckle, 
which has got us into all this trouble, I 
was aware, out of the corner of my eye— 
subconsciously aware, almost—of a wom- 
an’s hand reaching down over Miss Alli- 
son’s shoulder toward the necklace. I 
thought nothing of it at the time. When I 
straightened up again we all were laughing 
and talking and Miss Cadogan was the 
only woman within three or four feet of us. 
She was standing directly to the back and 
left of Miss Allison. It was some moments 
later, after the group broke up, that we 
noticed the necklace was gone; and that 
incident of the hand slipping down beside 
Miss Allison’s neck—a hand without any 
jewels—r«curred to me vividly; and, shame- 
ful as it is to even think it, Miss Cadogan’s 
relative position just as we all straightened 
up directed my thoughts to her. I could 
not help noticing that she wore no rings; 
of course it would be hard to identify one 
hand from another on such slight evidence 
as the flashing glimpse I received.” 

“You have suspected Miss Cadogan all 
along then, to put it bluntly?” asked Lana- 
gan. 

Masters hesitated and was very loth to 
proceed. “Well, I would not say exactly 
that. It was hardly that I suspected her. 
But the coincidence was striking. We were 
probably not more than a minute in our 
bent-over positions and as I recall it we 
were in a sort of a pocket in the throng, 
with a comparatively clear space for sev- 
eral feet, maybe a yard or so, around us. 
And certainly it is my impression Miss 
Cadogan was the only other woman near 
us.” 

“What about the couple Miss Cadogan 
claims to have noticed?” 

“T can only say I did not*see any such 
couple.” 
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“How do you account for the pearl in 
your blouse?” 

“Tt must have been dropped there de- 
liberately.” 

“And you think, then, as a matter of 
fact, that Winkeppner knew it was there— 
that he must have been a party to the 
theft—and that he forced the situation in 
Douglas’ office so that the search would 
be made and the pearl found on you?” 

“That is what I think, although I con- 
fess my grounds are very weak.” 

“Then why didn’t you at that time voice 
your suspicions?” 

“That would have meant to direct sus- 
picion at a lady” replied Masters. 

“You would rather stand accused your- 
self?” 

“Under the circumstances, yes” replied 
Masters simply, and Lanagan’s opinion of 
him rose considerably. “If I had carried 
the quarrel with Winkeppner further, I 
probably would have blurted out my sus- 
picions, and that would have been unpar- 
donable where there was the slightest 
shade of a doubt in the lady’s case.” 

“But what would be the motive, conced- 
ing that Winkeppner and Miss Cadogan 
may have been acting in collusion, in plac- 
ing the pearl in your blouse?” 

“Merely Winkeppner’s viciousness. Prob- 
ably the thought flashed into his mind 
then and there it would be a good way to 
embarrass me. He is a vicious man, Win- 
keppner; and we had one nasty scene al- 
ready at the country club over Miss Allison. 
He tried very hard to win her.” 

“Do you think Miss Cadogan is criminal, 
under your theory, or a kleptomaniac?” 

“Tn all courtesy, I think it must be the lat- 
ter; if it is she—but, of course, it cannot be.” 

“And then where did Chappie Carrol 
get his pearl? Did Winkeppner have de- 
signs on him, also?” Lanagan was com- 
pelled to laugh as he asked the question. 

Masters looked surprised. Evidently 
he had entirely forgotten the Carrol pearl. 

“T do not know as to that. I am entirely 
at sea. But I do know that Winkeppner’s 
conduct was absolutely unaccountable. 
He deliberately sought to attract suspicion 
to me and egged the detectives on until 
they searched us both, finding, of course, 
the pearl on me.” 

Lanagan was thinking to himself that it 
had been a curious thing that he was first 
attracted to Winkeppner and Miss Cadogan 
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when he noticed that they appeared to be 
dancing in a fashion to keep Miss Allison 
and Masters in view, after the discovery 
of the loss of the pearls. Aloud he said: 

“Your suspicions are very interesting.” 

“What are yours?” asked Masters. 

“T don’t make a practice of discussing 
my suspicions. I only talk when I get 
results” replied Lanagan. ‘I must get 
busy.” 

It was some hours later, that same morn- 
ing, about daybreak, and Lanagan was still 
prowling around the hotel, when the entire 
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hostelry was thrown into a furor of excite- 
ment by the news that the Allison pearls 
had again been stolen! 

Placed by the heiress on a small table near 
her dresser, forgotten by her in the other and 
more weighty troubles she was experiencing 
—no one in fact stopping to consider that 
lightning might strike twice in the same 
place—the string had been taken while 
she slept, the room having been entered 
with a pass-key. 

It was a situation, certainly, to try the 
mettle of a Lanagan. 
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Song of the Desert Mindmill 


By STANTON ELLIOT 


Ever I sail, 
Though my port is won 


And my anchor is deep and fast; 
And ever I face the blistering sun 
And the land that God made last. 


I’m the light-house gleam 
On the desert’s face; 


The star of the landman’s chart; 
A harbor for all who live and thirst; 
A goal for the nomad heart. 











The President of the Great Unwashed 


By MARY RIDER 


HE usual crowd of miners, cow-boys 

and derelicts were loafing on the 

hotel porch when the stage dashed 
up. The driver threw off the mail-bags 
with painstaking elaborateness, unloaded 
the express packages, drily exchanged bits 
of gossip, and got back on his seat. He 
picked up the reins; the four horses without 
further signal started, only to be sum- 
marily pulled back on their haunches. 

“Fergit something, Sam?” called Colonel 
Joyce, the “hotel” proprietor. 

“Jest the passenger’ Sam 
laconically. 

All eyes lazily inspected the stage coach, 
and each man picked out the occupant he 
thought would make the likeliest citizen— 
they were scarce enough nowadays. Not 
much as it was thirty years ago, when the 
boom was on, and the mountain sides were 
dotted with prospectors’ outfits. 

With the butt of his whip Sam prodded 
at a douvled-up figure beside him. 
“Get off here!’ he shouted. 

Netherlands.” 

The pudgy lump stirred, opened his 
watery blue eyes, looked around, blinked 
and settled back for another nap. Sam 
unceremoniously grabbed his shirt collar 
and yanked him from the seat. 

Ike Bartholomew, ex-sheriff, for the time 
being local liveryman, happened by on 
horseback. Always equal to emergencies, 
Ike drew up by the coach, reached over the 
wheel, got a firm grip on the back of the 
overalls, and ably assisted the driver in 
landing his charge in the road. Sam again 
picked up his reins, and the horses, after 
one jump, broke into a run and were off. 
When the dust cleared, the citizens saw a 
short fat stooped-shouldered old man, with 
a shock of gray hair and a crop of gray 
stubble on his flabby face, scramble to his 
feet. His black cotton shirt was glazed 
with grease, and his faded torn blue over- 
alls were grimy. 

“Behold, gents,” cried Ike, with a flourish 
of his sombrero, “the Presidént of the Great 
Unwashed!” 
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“This is 


A rousing cheer greeted the sally. 

The old man’s lips curled feebly, he 
rubbed his eyes, wobbled  uncertainly, 
looked down solicitously at a small tin box 
beneath his arm, then ignoring the onlookers 
made for the saloon a few doors down the 
street. Instinct seemed to guide him. The 
loafers followed delighted. At the saloon 
the old man fished up three silver coins 
and deposited them on the bar. 

“Whiskey” he mumbled. 

He gulped down one glass of crude 
alcohol after another. The red rims about 
his eyes grew redder. He went to a corner 
table, sank on the adjacent chair, carefully 
put down his tin box, bowed his head on it 
and was soon fast asleep. 

They didn’t awaken him until closing 
time. Jim Ross, the saloon-keeper, swore 
and shook him _ vigorously before he 
aroused him. They felt in his pockets and 
found that he had no money, so Colonel 
Joyce, though in a convivial frame of mind, 
refused the new-comer as a hotel guest. 

“Tke, seein’ as how you introduced him 
to us” said Joyce, turning to the popular 
liveryman, “it appears as if you was 
responsible for his entertainment.” 

“He’s sure welcome to the barn” re- 
sponded Ike. 

He proceeded to make certain that the 
old man had no matches about him, then 
with a curt “Come on, boss” they went out 
together. 

The stable was at the upper end of the 
single street, wedged in between moun- 
tains. Unprotestingly the stranger ac- 
cepted the offered shelter. 

The next morning Ike threw open the 
big double doors at either end of the barn, 
led out his favorite mare and started bath- 
ing and dressing a bad cut on her ankle. 
He had forgotten his protégé and looked 
up surprised when he saw the old man 
regarding him disapprovingly. 

“Tf you bandage her that way you’ll 
stiffen her muscles” he warned. 

“Guess I know horses” Ike retorted. 

The stranger grunted, tucked his tin 
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box more securely beneath his arm and 
walked to the door. With keen apprecia- 
tion he took in the magnificent contrast 
between the towering snow-caps in the 
distance and the park-like valley at his 
feet. He looked up and down the street. 
It was plain that many years had passed 
since there had been a new building. 

Returning to the liveryman, he watched 
him a few minutes, then peremptorily 
shoved him aside and began to pat the 
restive mare and rub her leg gently. She 
quieted beneath his touch and the ex- 
sheriff knew in a flash that here was an 
experienced cattleman. 

“Where did you 
inquired. 

“Below” was the non-illuminating answer. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Foster.” 

“Well,” said Ike, “you save my horse 
and I'll give you a log cabin to sleep in, 
grub and three drinks a day. You can 
stay as long as you want to.” 

Foster blinked and considered the propo- 
sition gravely. 

“Make it four drinks” he requested. 

“All right’? conceded Ike generously. 

The President of the Great Unwashed 
put down his tin box and deftly began to 
examine the cut on the mare’s leg. She 
whined and rubbed her nose up against 
him. 

Later Foster went to the saloon, got his 
first drink, as per arrangement, and a 
cheese sandwich from the grocery store. 
Delf Purdy handed it to him—and in- 
spected him critically. In the store were 
Colonel Joyce, Mrs. Joyce, Williams and 
a few more old-timers, and they regarded 
him contemptuously. In the street some 
children called to him derisively, a dog 
barked at him, and a goat came mincingly 
forward. A tempting rag dangled from the 
leg of his trousers, so the goat feigned a 
friendly interest. Such a trifling atten- 
tion pleased the old man and he reached 
around and patted the animal which, used 
to kicks, at once responded to the unwonted 
attention. They became friends. The 
children, watching, immediately christened 
the camp mascot ‘‘Foster’s goat” and they 
were deemed proper associates. 

Now the two dirty shaggy specimens of 
life trudged up the steep hill that led away 
from the village toward the mountain 
peaks. For a mile and a half Foster fol- 
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lowed the road, now through a bit of woods, 
again through a steep canyon, or around a 
buttress of variegated rock that flashed 
a wonderful view upon him. Then he 
looked around stealthily, to see that he was 
not followed, parted the scrub growth and 
plunged into a pine forest. The goat made 
his way the best he could. Foster didn’t 
notice him. Unerringly, as if following 
a blazed trail, he went until he came out 
ona plateau of rock. On it stood a bunga- 
low of expensive build with a wide rustic 
piazza about it. 

Foster approached gingerly until he was 
sure the place was unoccupied, then he 
ran forward in his eagerness to inspect 
things. The house had been kept in repair, 
he saw. He tried to pry open the barred 
shutters to look in, but they held fast; so 
he walked all around the porch several 
times, then stopped and looked off toward 
the west and the panorama. The private 
road leading from the ranch house ran 
down a terrace of hills as green and flower- 
covered as the Berkshires in springtime. 
A thousand acres in the valley below offered 
superb grazing land, but now lay unused. 
And he thought of the morning thirty 
years before when he had fled from his 
ranch, looking for the last time on his 
herds of cattle. Then he was George 
Foster Craig, worth a quarter of a million. 

The President of the Great Unwashed 
sank down on the steps and covered his 
eyes. Old memories flooded over him. 
To this home he had brought his young 
bride, and but for his habit of drink they 
had been happy. But that desire seemed 
to possess him at times and turn him into 
a monster. His wife had stood by him 
bravely until one night, when Alice was 
little, she had feared for the child and 
hidden the liquor from him. Then in an 
outbreak he tried to kill her and kill his 
daughter. 

They told him afterward when he was 
sober. He realized for the first time the 
horror of his uncontrollable weakness, and 
afraid to trust himself again he stole away 
lest he should cause his loved ones some 
terrible suffering. He settled all of his 
property on his wife, and she heard nothing 
more from him. After months of vain 
waiting she had taken Alice and returned 
East to her family. As “George Foster” 
he drifted into a mining camp in Mexico, 
and made good until drink again overtook 
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him. Then he lost all but his little tin box 
and its contents, and after thirty years 
had wandered back to the old camp, and 
no one had recognized him. 

A click of horses’ hoofs aroused him. 
The goat, munching, stood by him like a 
sentinel. Colonel Joyce, escorting an 
architect and some workmen, alighted and 
came forward. Foster slunk into the back- 
ground but managed to overhear that the 
place was to be completely renovated; 
that after all these years’ absence Mrs. 
Craig with her daughter, son-in-law and 
two grandchildren, were to spend the sum- 
mer here. 

“She’s still alive—she never divorced 
me and remarried” Foster kept repeating 
to himself over and over. He trembled so 
he could hardly make his way back to 
camp. He fell into the saloon, gulped 
down three drinks straight and used up 
his day’s credit. Ike came along, pulled 
him out and took him up on the hillside 
to a one-room log cabin. It was rough and 
sparsely furnished, but it didn’t leak, and 
the stove drew. 

“Make yourself comfortable” said the 
liveryman. ‘“T’ll give you an extra horse- 
blanket.” 

Foster nodded his gratitude. He looked 
about, sebscted a shelf above the table as 
the safest place, and on it placed his tin 
box. Resting his hand on it reverently, he 
turned toward his benefactor. 

“In the box are—well, there are some 
things” he said with a quaver, “and a 
card with my name on it.” His eyes 
flashed pride, and unconsciously he squared 
his shoulders. ‘They’ll insure me a decent 
burial.” 

“If you kick the bucket around here,” 
Ike promised, “we'll give you a swell 
funeral. So long—look after the mare.” 

Foster glanced about the cabin and smiled 
grimly. He had owned it once; he had 
owned the livery stable, the hotel and most 
of the other buildings. Joyce, Purdy and 
Williams had bowed and scraped to him, 
the once fearless young cattleman—slim, 
straight, black-haired, smooth-shaven and 
always immaculate. 

And She was coming back. Strange he 
didn’t think much about Alice, but he 
wanted to see her again, if he could do it 
covertly. He wouldn’t risk her detection, 
even if others had not known him. 

So Foster continued to hang about camp, 
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and they accepted his eccentricities. No 
one regarded his daily trips to the big 
ranch house as unusual. One day he heard 
that the family were expected. Two big 
touring cars brought them, and there was 
a smaller car behind loaded with baggage. 
They stopped in front of the hotel and 
Colonel Joyce came out smiling and bow- 
ing. From the drug store next door Foster 
watched them unobserved. The servants 
were sent on ahead, and the family prepared 
to alight. The women were heavily veiled, 
their features not discernible. Two boys 
hopped out first. They were about ten 
and eleven and they made one wild dash 
for an innocent-looking burro, nibbling 
on a tin can. One of them tried to mount 
and was scornfully tossed aside by the 
donkey. Both children doubled up with 
laughter. 

Foster in his hiding-place gulped, and 
something yearned and gripped at his heart. 
The older boy looked just as he had when 
young—he was his grandfather reincar- 
nated. 

A tall distinguished man with clear eyes 
and resolute jaw stepped out of the car 
next, and helped a slight figure. Then She 
came. Foster knew her even if she were 
stouter, slower in movement, more digni- 
fied. She threw back her veil to call to 
the boys—she was silvery-haired and hand- 
some, but her sad face showed that she had 
suffered. Alice was blond and dainty as 
when a child. 

The old man’s head dropped on his arms 
and he sobbed. He was aroused by a 
tugging at his sleeve—the two boys beamed 
upon him. 

“Say, mister” the younger one began. 

The older one remembered his manners. 
“I’m George Craig Steel, and this is Ted, 
my brother.” 

They’d named the boy for him—Foster 
marveled at the magnanimity. 

“We want to get some fishing tackle” 
Ted went on. 

“What kind of fish do you have here, 
and what do they bite on?’ George inter- 
rupted. 

“Til fix you up” mumbled the old man. 
“Like fishing?” 

“You bet!” they chorused. 

“But we’ve only been twice” George 
pouted. “They’re all afraid we'll get 
drowned.” 

“That’s wrong” Foster grunted, and his 
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eyes kindled. “T’ll make you some trout 
flies tonight—and I'll teach you how to 
cast right.” 

“Gee, but you’re gre-a-t!” exclaimed 
George. 

They both thrust their hands into their 
pockets and looked at their new friend 
admiringly, then rushed off to tell of their 
discovery. 

Foster went in search of his employer. 

“Say,” he muttered, ‘“‘T’ll do extra chores 
and cut down one drink, if you'll buy me 
some fishing tackle.” 

“All right” agreed Ike. The mare had 
been cured, and the old man could have 
whatever he wanted. 

Foster heated some water, got his hands 
clean, and began tying the dainty gray and 
brown hecklers. His fingers trembled and 
he swore under his breath at his clumsiness. 
The next afternoon he stole up to the ranch 
house—then fear assailed him. What if 
his wife should see him and know him? 
He dropped his gifts on the porch and fled. 
Later the boys found the line and book of 
flies and danced about excitedly. 

“Tell you, Pop,” George declared, “he’s 
a great old man, and I’ll bet he knows 
everything.” 

“We'll have to ask Colonel Joyce about 
him” the grandmother said. 

“Gee,” put in Ted, “you jest want to 
meet him.” 

A few days afterward, while Foster was 
sunning himself in the door of the stable, 
the goat asleep beside him, the family 
from the big ranch came upon him. He 
tried to get away, but George and Ted 
grabbed him. He lifted his ragged hat, 
his chin dropped on his chest, and he kept 
his bleared eyes lowered while they proudly 
introduced him. His wife and Alice looked 
aghast and then unconsciously raised their 
skirts and drew back as if from some con- 
taminating presence. 

“Edward,” he heard his wife remon- 
strate with the son-in-law, “do call the 
boys away from that dirty old man—they 
ought not to associate with him.” 

But Ike happened along and strongly 
defended the derelict. And the boys made 
him promise to come up the next day and 
go fishing with them. 

“Vou see,” George announced, “Dad 
doesn’t know much about such things— 
he’s just a banker.”’ 

So Foster acquired the habit of stealing 
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away from work, going up to the ranch, 
and meeting the boys along the trout 
stream. Or he’d get them out on the road 
and teach them how to sit their ponies. 
He never went near the house, but to see 
his grandchildren could do no harm. 

“Honest, could you ride once?” Ned 
inquired, after a close inspection of the fat 
figure. 

“Anything that wore hair” the old man 
assured them. 

Then they sat around while he whittled 
a bird whistle, and told them a wild-west 
story. 

The children became so very fond of 
their new friend that finally Mrs. Craig 
and Alice became alarmed. 

“Tf,” protested Mrs. Craig, “he wasn’t 
an absolute stranger in camp, it might be 
different.” 

“Edward, he looks like an old tramp” 
added Alice. 

“The liveryman says, since the boys have 
come he’s reformed considerably” mused 
the banker. “I can’t see the harm as long 
as he doesn’t teach them any mischief.” 

“T wish that you’d order him off of the 
premises” Alice ended. 

Steel demurred, but decided it was just 
as well to restrict the acquaintanceship. 

The private road leading up to the ranch 
house was being widened to make the auto- 
mobiling easier. Soon after the family 
discussion, Foster found the boys there. 
They were greatly interested in the blast- 
ing, and begged the workmen to let them 
set off a fuse. Foster pulled them away 
savagely. They started to resent his 
authority until they saw that he carried 
a rifle. 

“Will you let us shoot?” they begged. 

“Yes—but a gun isn’t a plaything.” 

They had their first lesson in shooting. 
The frequent stern reprimands for care- 
lessly pointing the gun, or forgetting the 
safety, didn’t dampen their enthusiasm. 

“High-lifers like you boys,” the old man 
commented, “have got to be taught to 
control yourselves, and understand danger, 
or you'll get into lots of trouble.” 

It was George, the boy so like himself 
in looks and actiéns, who caused him the 
greatest worry. 

In the midst of the sport, Mr. Steel came 
upon them. He paled at the sight of the 
gun in his child’s hands and ordered him 
to drop it. Then he ordered the boys back 
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to the house and _ turned Foster 
angrily. 

“The idea,” he said harshly, “of letting 
those children shoot—they’ll be_ killing 
someone.” 

“Ves,” muttered the older man, “that’s 
what I thought the other day when I found 
them flashing your revolver.” 

“They’ve been forbidden to touch it” 
thundered their father. 

“Tt doesn’t do any good to forbid a 
thing that your very soul hankers for” 
warned Foster. ‘“‘You’ve: got to learn to 
use things at the right time, in the right 
way.” 

He spoke out of bitter experience, but 
the younger man did not heed him. 

“T want you to get off my place and keep 
off of it. Do you understand?” he threat- 
ened. 

“Your place?” Foster snarled. 

He was purple with rage, his blue eyes 
were like flint, his shoulders were straight- 
ened. 

“T don’t want you around here” the 
banker repeated. 

“You—you order me off this place?” 
demanded the real owner. “Do you know 
who—”’ 

Then he checked himself. His jaw 
dropped, his eyes watered, he began to 
tremble. 

Steel thought him afraid, silently sneered, 
and said with a peremptory gesture: “Go!” 

The old man turned, whined like a 
whipped dog, and went without protest. 
He mustn’t reveal his identity and cause 
Her any more sorrow—nor disgrace the 
boys with such an unworthy ancestor. 
Youth needs ideals to fashion its gods after. 

Foster tottered back to the camp and 
went straight to the saloon. For a week 
he used up his credit of drinks, and grafted 
all he could from liberal patrons. At night 
he sat with idle hands; there were no traps 
to make, no toys to fashion. Then a long- 
ing came over him such as drink had never 
created. He wanted to see the boys; he 
wondered what they were doing. Left to 
themselves, they might get into mischief. 
They had been wild to try bronco busting. 

Love for his wife or daughter never 
possessed him like love for his grandchildren. 
The former had been creatures to reverence 
and spare, but George and Ned were human 
dare-devils for whom he felt. responsible. 
They drew him like a magnet. 


upon 
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He stopped drinking, and began making 
fishing-poles, bird-whistles, snares and 
leather trappings. Surreptitiously he would 
steal up to the ranch, put the treasures 
where the boys could find them, and then 
watch their joy at discovery. For hours 
he would trail behind, delighting in their 
pranks and frolic. 

One evening they had a big bonfire. 
Foster lay in the shrubbery enjoying their 
enthusiasm. Through the glow in the 
distance he could see his wife and daughter 
strolling. Steel joined them. George and 
Ted heaped on all the available brush and 
sticks and then began scouting. Foster 
saw them drag forward a box—one similar 
to that used for powder by the men making 
over the road. His heart leaped, then he 
tried to still his agitation. The men 
wouldn’t leave explosives about, he rea- 
soned, still—he started forward to investi- 
gate and saw his son-in-law drawing near, 
so crawled back to his shelter. Afraid to 
interfere, he writhed in uncertainty. 

But when the children threw the box 
on the blaze he forgot his caution. <A 
feeling of the impending gave strength to 
his legs and agility to his body. He rushed 
between the boys and the flame, pushed 
them forward as far as he could; threw 
them on their faces, and covered them 
with his body. 

Mrs. Craig, Alice and Steel had barely 
taken in the action when the explosion 
occurred. They were stunned for a few 
seconds but rallied and rushed to the rescue. 
The servants also came running. 

The boys were found unhurt but the old 
man was badly injured. Gently they 
lifted him and carried him into the ranch 
house. A doctor and nurse from the city 
were telephoned for, and the fastest auto- 
mobile sent to meet them. 

When Foster woke up the next morning 
he was in his old room. His wife was bend- 
ing over him and his head was swathed in 
bandages. 

“We are very grateful to you” she said 
softly. “You saved our boys—mere thanks 
for such a noble sacrifice seems terribly 
inadequate.” 

He blinked, but didn’t trust himself to 
answer. 

Her eyes filled with tears. She looked 
off in the distance as if trying to see beyond 
a great shadow. And Foster, even with his 
senses long deadened, dully realized for 
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the first time the responsibility of his con- 
duct toward this woman. 

The doctor came in. After a preliminary 
examination he ordered the patient shaved 
and bathed. 

“T won’t be touched!” exclaimed Foster. 

“But we want to get you well, so you 
can be about with the boys again” his wife 
interceded gently. 

“No” he muttered doggedly. 
be touched, I tell you.” 

“They call the old man President of the 
Great Unwashed,” Steel explained to the 
doctor, “hence his aversion.” 

Foster let the remark pass; he didn’t 
care what happened as long as he hid his 
identity. In spite of his suffering, his 
brain was clearer than it had been in years. 
His whole thought was centered on sparing 
his wife anguish and his grandchildren 
humiliation. 

“T won’t be shaved!” he protested, as 
he saw the nurse with a basin. 

They all tried to argue. He fought them 
off like a maniac. Finally the doctor de- 
sisted—and went from the room. 

“T can’t do much under unsanitary con- 
ditions,’ he remarked, “but struggling 
with him would certainly kill him.” 

“All I want,” Foster whispered to Steel, 
“is my tin box. Ask Ike to give it to you.” 

“All right” said Steel. 

When an hour passed and the box had 
not arrived, the patient was in a high fever. 

“I beg your pardon” Steel apologized. 
“T didn’t know it was urgent—I’ll run 
down in my car and get it at once.” 


“T won’t 


He did. Ike told him what Foster had 
said about its contents insuring him a 


decent burial. 

The old man fondled the box and hid 
it beneath the bed-clothes. They hu- 
mored his whim. When he feigned sleep 
they all stole from the room—even the 
nurse. Foster craftily threw back the bed- 
clothes, and with the box beneath his arm 
painfully made his way to the French 
window that opened out on the piazza. 
He could see the open well. Twice he fell 
before he got there. 

He lay inert against the wooden well 
frame and fumbled long at his box before 
he could work the combination, but finally 
it opened. He peered in; they were all 
safe—his Masonic treasures. He rallied, 
grasped the low wooden curb, lifted him- 
self, leaned over and held out his valuables. 
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Upside down he turned the box. The 
white apron, a roll of parchment, an em- 
blem and some badges floated out and sank 
from view. The old man gave a choking 
sob and feebly shook the tin to empty it. 
Then something snapped in his brain. 

His wife and son-in-law found him lying 
there, his box open beside him. They 
carried him back to his bed. The nurse 
felt his pulse and started a bit. 

“He’s dead” she said simply. 

Mrs. Craig gasped, and tiptoed from the 
room. The nurse went to inform the 
doctor. Steel looked down at the old man 
reverently. The unknown down-and-outer 
had saved his boys for him, after he had 
insulted him. He wondered who he had 
been and what had brought him to such an 
abject condition. Idly he examined the 
tin box; a paper stuck to the bottom. A 
Mason himself, Steel knew the symbol 
in a second. “George Foster Craig’”—so 
the identification card read. 

Carefully he read the card again, and 
the truth came to him. This was his 
father-in-law—his boys’ grandfather, who 
had disappeared years ago and had never 
been heard from. Outside he heard the 
children sobbing. Alice and her mother 
were telling them that their friend would 
make no more kites nor tell any more thrill- 
ing stories. 

Steel started forward with the card to 
let them know who it was that they were 
mourning. Then a mysterious power 
seemed to stay him—it was as if a hand 
had plucked his sleeve and detained him. 
George Craig had willed to destroy the 
last evidence of his identity. Steel stopped 
and reconsidered. 

Finally he went to the bedside, crossed 
the hands, took the Masonic emblem from 
his own coat and laid it on the dead man’s 
breast. He destroyed the tell-tale card 
and pledged himself to keep the secret. 

On the porch he heard the boys’ halting 
footsteps. He opened the French window 
and they came slowly in—their arms full 
of flowers, their faces grief-stricken. Be- 
hind them were Mrs. Craig and Alice. 

“Edward,” said Mrs. Craig gently, “I 
want to have him buried out near the point 
—it was the favorite spot of the boy’s 
grandfather. This man gave his life for 


theirs—they mustn’t ever forget him.” 
“Yes,” Steel answered blindly, “I think 
he would like it.” 







































































NOBODY CARED 
By LOWELL OTUS REESE 


My purse and my body were lean; 

I lived on the lowly pink bean; 
And down in the gulches and up on the pass 
I haunted the years with my ugly jackass, 
Acussin’ the strike that refused to be struck, 
And cussin’ creation along with my luck, 
A lonely, unknown, insignificant man, 
Amixin’ my dough in a rusty gold pan— 

Aad nobody cared. 


Came days when I shorely was blue; 

Tobacco smoked sticky as glue; 
The jackass shed tears every time that he brayed 
And he got on my nerves till they quivered and frayed; 
The sky was a drizzle, the bushes were wet 
And the fire wouldn’t burn, and the coffee upset, 
And the flapjacks were doughy, the bacon all leans— 
And God only knows what was wrong with the beans; 
And nobody cared. 












































But I never abated a lick 

Of the battered old shovel and pick. 
And still in my tattered old blankets I dreamed 
Of the strike on ahead; but my features grew seamed 
And my fingers grew knotted; and over my head 
The winter of Age was beginning to spread, 
And my breeches were torn in a way that still brings 
The hot blush of shame when I think of those things— 

And nobody cared. 


And then I uncovered the strike. 
(There’s where I resigned from the hike.) 
She was rich as bull gravy—three million or so. 
Now the people say ‘‘Mister’” wherever I go, 
And they wag their glad tails and roll over for me; 
If I give them a smile they’re as pleased as can be; 
For that lick of the pick made a different man 
From the one that mixed dough in the rusty gold pan 
When nobody cared. 
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The Enemy of the Smoke Nuisance 


USKIN’S last years were a protest 
R against the wanton destruction of the 
natural beauties ofrural England. He 
was especially bitter against the great min- 
ing interests for having denuded the wooded 
hills and befouled the crystal streams of his 
native land. Many people of San Fran- 
cisco do not know that there lives in their 
midst a scientist—Dr. Frederick C. Cottrell 
who is doing more to preserve the natural 
beauties of America than Ruskin did for 
England with all his books. 

In this age of industrial development, 
especially in the United States, the preser- 
vation of the beauties of nature has been 
considered of minor importance compared 
with the quick and profitable wresting of 
nature’s treasures from the earth. Only 
when an industrial nuisance has come into 
conflict with some other great interest has 
there been a potent protest. 

Dr. Cottrell is Chief Chemist of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. A native of California, 
he was graduated from the State University 
in 1896 and from the University of Leipsic, 
with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, in 
1902. One does not have to go outside the 
bounds of his native state to realize the 
importance and far-reaching effects of Dr. 
Cottrell’s work. A visit to the barren hills 
around the great smelters of the north, or 
to the injured orange groves around the 
important cement mills of the south, is a 
quite-sufficient object-lesson. For an east- 
erner, the memory of a single day spent in 
Pittsburg will probably suffice. 

As early as 1905, while an instructor in 
the department of chemistry of the Uni- 
versity of California, Dr. Cottrell took up 
the study of the abatement of the smoke 
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and fume nuisances. His early experiments 
soon led him to a consideration of the pre- 
cipitation of the solid particles in smoke and 
fumes by means of high potential electrical 
discharges, which, it seems, had been tried 
by Sir Oliver Lodge and others but without 
practical development. Dr. Cottrell’s later 
labors and successes have been along the 
lines of elaborating these earlier experi- 
ments and developing them into standard 
engineering practice. 

In non-technical language, his process 
consists essentially in placing a system of 
specially constructed electrodes in the flues 
carrying the gases to be treated. The alter- 
nating current from an ordinary lighting or 
power circuit is transformed up to some 
20,000 to 50,000 volts and is then commuta- 
ted into an intermittent direct current by 
meansofa special rotary contact maker. Any 
suspended particles, either solid or liquid, 
passing through this high potential field in 
the flues become highly electrified and are 
deposited: on the electrodes, which are 
readily cleaned from time to time. Thus 
the carbon in coal smoke, the particles of 
sulphur, lead, zinc, arsenic, bismuth, silver, 
gold, etc., in smelter fumes, the dust from 
cement and other mills, the acid fumes from 
sulphuric acid plants—in short, any solid 
or liquid particles whatsoever in smoke, 
fumes or air can be effectively removed and 
recovered by this process. 

The successful continuance of the early 
experiments, with the development and con- 
struction of expensive electrical apparatus, 
would have been hardly possible without 
the codperation and financial assistance of 
three public-spirited Californians: Pro- 
fessor Edmond O'Neill, of the chemistry 






























































Four allies whose forces have conquered 
the problems of dust and smoke 
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Dr. Frederick G. Cottrell of California, chief chemist_of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, and the three Western 
scientists associated with him in perfecting the Cottrell Process, a valuable invention for abating 


smoke. 


Dr. Cottrell is in upper row to the left, Professor Edmond O'Neill to the right; 


below (left) are E. S. Heller and (right) Dr. Harry East Miller 


department of the University, Dr. Harry 
East Miller and Mr. E. S. Heller, alumni of 


this department. It was early agreed be- 
tween Dr. Cottrell and these gentlemen that, 
as soon as the process should have*become 
commercially practicable and should have re- 


paid the original investment and a reason- 
able return for the risks involved, the patent 
rights should be turned over to the University 
of California or other public institution to be 
administered as the nucleus of a fund for 
the promotion of scientific research. 
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After many difficulties and disappoint- 
ments had been overcome, the process 


finally became self-sustaining and repaid 
the original investors in the fifth year of its 
development. By this time, however, the 
far-reaching scope and importance of the 
process made it inexpedient to turn it over 
to a local institution. After careful con- 
sideration, Dr. Cottrell and his associates 
finally decided to offer it to the Smithsonian 
Institution, a body truly international in its 
origin and aims and founded “‘for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

Thus, some three years ago, this earnest, 
unselfish scientist gave an example of altru- 
ism to the world which is as admirable as it 
is unique. It is peculiarly appropriate that 
this gift to the public should be adminis- 
tered by the Smithsonian Institution, itself 
the gift of another public-spirited scientist, 
in this case an Englishman. Judging from 
present indications, technical men believe 
that this gift will eventually add a large 
sum to the resources of the Institution and 
do much to encourage scientific research in 
a country where the government does so 
little. It is gratifying to observe that other 
inventors, among them foreigners, are al- 
ready following Dr. Cottrell’s example. 

A few concrete instances of the applica- 
tion of the Cottrell Process will give some 
idea of its present scope and future possi- 
bilities. One of its earliest installations can 
be seen at the Selby Smelter at Vallejo 
Junction, California. The stack of the 
refinery at this plant formerly discharged 
clouds of mist which escaped from the boil- 
ing sulphuric acid used to dissolve the silver 
out of the silver and gold alloys from the 
supels. This installation has been in suc- 
cessful operation for over seven years and 
over a hundred tons of sulphuric acid, 
which formerly went into the air, is recov- 
ered annually. 

Another very interesting example is the 
case of a Portland cement plant at River- 
side, California. This plant consists of ten 
kilns discharging about 800,000 cubic feet 
of dust-laden gases per minute. It is situ- 
ated in the heart of an exceedingly rich 
orange country and, up to the time of the 
installation of the Cottrell Process, over 
$1,000,000 had been spent in litigation and 
the enforced purchase of lands by the cement 
plants in this region. Since the installation 
the nuisance has completely ceased and 
about ninety tons of dust per day is recov- 
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ered. This dust has been found to contain 
valuable potash salts suitable for use as a 
fertilizer, thus rendering the process more 
than self-sustaining. Moreover, there is a 
market at the very door. Thus, a public 
nuisance has been removed and turned to 
the benefit of all concerned. 

One of the latest applications of the pro- 
cess is at the Garfield Smelter in Utah. In 
this case the process is being installed largely 
for the recovery of values and a plant cost- 
ing some $50,000 will effect the annual sav- 
ing of many times thissum. As an example 
of the waste now going on, one of the large 
western smelters discharges nearly eighty 
tons of dust into the air daily, representing 
about thirty tons of arsenic, eight tons 
each of sulphur, zinc and lead, about half 
a ton of bismuth, as well as considerable 
copper and silver. Aside from the destruc- 
tion of vegetation, it is easy to imagine what 
the arsenic does to live-stock. 

With few exceptions, due to isolated lo- 
cations, every smelter of the country has 
been in litigation with the Forestry Bureau 
of the government or with the ranchers and 
farmers of the neighboring country for 
years, and many millions of dollars have 
been spent in lawsuits and damages. Dr. 
Cottrell believes in going to the bottom of 
the trouble and insists that this money 
should have been spent in an intelligent 
study of the cause of the nuisances and in 
f:adinga means of abating them. Isheright? 

Lack of space forbids consideration of 
other interesting features of this process, 
especially the abatement of the smoke 
nuisance in large manufacturing cities. It 
will be seen, however, that Dr. Cottrell is 
accomplishing a three-fold object: the 
abatement of nuisances that have destroyed 
large forested areas and greatly injured 
agriculture; the recovery of valuable by- 
products which have hitherto been wasted, 
thus adding to the national wealth; and 
the creation of a fund which, it is hoped, 
will stimulate and foster investigation and 
add to the scientific knowledge of the 
world. RILEY E. Scort. 
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An Educator of Parents 


WO or three years ago a woman living 
upon a grape ranch in the San Joa- 
quin valley watched from the veranda two 
children trudging along the country road to 
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Mrs. Anna Campbell, president of the Federated Parents'-Teachers’ Clubs of San Joaquin county, California, 
who advocates “continuous compuisory education for parents 


the district school over a mile distant. She 
herself once had been a country-school 
pupil, a quarter of a century before in Ohio, 
and had walked miles to school with her 
lunch, just as this little boy and his sister 
were doing. A wave of curiosity as to the 
difference between those times and these— 
as to how much these two childrert were 
“heirs of the ages’”—and how much the 


inheritance had increased since her girl- 
houd, came over her. She went down to the 
gate and questioned the little wayfarers. 
The results of that questioning led the 
woman to start a movement which is now 
rapidly spreading all over rural California. 
Her name is Mrs. Anna Campbell, and she 
is president of the Federated Parents- 
Teachers clubs of the rural districts of San 
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Joaquin county, which are somewhat dif- 
ferent from the ordinary garden variety of 
Parents-Teachers clubs. 

“The cry of the children,” bitter or other- 
wise, is being heard and responded to so 
often in this new century that we seem to 
hear of little save movements inaugurated 
in the name of the child. To city-dwellers, 
at least, it appears that Everyman is at 
last holding himself responsible for every- 
body’s children—even his own. And it is 
not always the children of the rich—or of 
the middle classes—that profit most di- 
rectly by these movements. The schools 
of today indiscriminately develop the 
bodies, look after the health, treat, train, 
amuse, even feed, and quite probably will 
soon begin to clothe, all their wards. 

These activities have had their effect. 
The first systematic compilation of statis- 
tics at the first national child-welfare ex- 
hibit held in this country disclosed, as 
statistics will, at times, a startling fact. 
The country, as a place for rearing children, 
was discredited. It was shown conclusively 
and indisputably that the average city 
child is better developed both physically 
and mentally than the average country 
child—in spite of the advantages for better 
air and more natural exercise afforded by 
the country. 

“T began to notice,” says Mrs. Campbell, 
“that the country child does not exercise 
in play. After the long walk from and 
to school, and the morning and_ night 
chores, he was too tired to romp—and it is 
romping—not labor—that the growing child 
needs. One must enjoy the use of the mus- 
cles to build up the muscles by use. 

“Tt began to appear to me that the ‘cry 
of the children’ coming across the plowed 
fields of our rural agricultural districts had 
been spent in the distance before it reached 
hearing ears. The boy who was compelled 
to rise, do his chores, and then trudge to 
the distant district school, still found in- 
sufficient equipment and antiquated meth- 
ods awaiting him. The exhausting hurried 
labor of the early morning and night was 
offset by the long confinement of country- 
school hours. Nobody taught the country 
child folk-dancing ‘hat his body might 
develop rhythmically; nobody supervised 
his short periods of play; nobody looked at 
his teeth or sounded his lungs; nobody gave 
him hot soup at lunch-time. For him, 
Fréebel and Montessori had lived in vain. 
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He had fresh air and frugal life. Nothing 
else was considered necessary. Building 


commissions look after the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the city tenement, but no one ex- 
amines the same provisions upon the iso- 
lated farm, and often those of the country 
school are absolutely intolerable. True, 
the country boy might grow up and be- 
come president, just like Lincoln, but there 
were several chances against his doing so— 
to say the least.” 

Mrs. Campbell heard the cry of the coun- 
try child, and, not knowing what else to do, 
she and a few neighbors called a mass- 
meeting of parents of country children, to 
be held in the town hall in Monteca. It 
wasn’t much of a mass-meeting in point 
of numbers. Only eighty persons drove 
or rode into the sunny little square. 
But the eighty were enough to organize, on 
the spot, parents-teachers clubs for six 
school districts represented, and to federate 
the six in the hope of organizing in other 
districts. Most of the eighty were farmers’ 
wives, but there was a sprinkling of farmers 
and school teachers. 

When the eighty was divided into six 
groups, there was not more than a handful 
of people to each group, but here are some 
of the tasks which they cheerfully under- 
took: to enlarge and beautify the school- 
grounds of each district; to equip the 
grounds with necessary play apparatus such 
as swings, teeters, volley ball, tennis court 
and baseball grounds; to install windmills 
in order to make possible the irrigation of 
trees and shrubbery; to purchase septic 
tank equipment; to renovate and beautify 
the interior of school buildings, and improve 
ventilation and heating systems; toestablish 
manual training classes for boys and girls. 

In order to get the money to do some of 
these things, the women did fancy-work, 
gave entertainments and ice-cream suppers, 
served lunch near the polls on election day, 
prepared and sold cook-books, and did all 
the other little things women have always 
done to raise money. 

“But it was not the money they raised,” 
said Mrs. Campbell, ‘“which was most im- 
portant—it was what we all learned about 
the schools, about the teachers, our children 
and ourselves, that did most good in bring- 
ing about the things we wanted.” 

At the beginning, having little or no 
money, the women of each district met at 
the school-house on Arbor Day. Each 
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Nature’s Ladder: 


woman brought a husband and a “fancy” 
lunch. The men brought shovels, hoes, 
plows, harrows and horses, prepared the 
grounds for the planting of eucalyptus and 
palms, while the women cajoled them with 
chicken-pie and ice-cream and cakes. Dur- 
ing the summer the trees died—they had 
not had enough water. But the women, 
undiscouraged, gave other entertainments, 
bought windmill and tanks, and next spring 
held another Arbor Day celebration. The 
trees of the second planting are flourishing. 

Not content with the installation of 
tanks and sanitary arrangements, many of 
the districts have purchased full gymnasium 
and playground equipment, and have in- 
stalled swimming-tanks for the children. 
Teachers, especially trained for the teaching 
of manual-training classes, kindergarten 
work and playground supervision, have 
been added to the faculty of some of the 
districts, their salaries met by the funds 
raised by Parent-Teacher clubs. As the 
work has grown the clubs have grown; 
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some which started with a membership of 
five women now have men and women mem- 
bers of a hundred or more—for in this work 
the fathers have become as interested as the 
mothers. 

Not content with such improvements as 
they can make themselves the clubs under 
Mrs. Campbell’s guidance are agitating for 
wider reforms. Some of their policies are 
at first encounter a little startling—for 
instance that of “continuous compulsory 
education for parents.”’ This movement 
arose spontaneously out of the experiences 
gained in classes in hygiene, eugenics and 
child culture, organized among the parents 
by Mrs. Campbell. The clubs in body are 
also striving to get medical inspection of 
rural school children, similar to that now 
given city children, and for some system of 
credits whereby the boy and girl with home 
duties to perform will not have to compete 
unaided with their school-fellows who have 
no such duties. 

Lucy G. WHITE. 





NATURE'S LADDER 


By MARY KENNISTON 


[ can hear a far-off echo from the Paleozoic age; 
As it rings, 
As it sings, 
What a memory it brings 
Of the mighty deeps of ocean where I sprawled with 
lazy motion 
’Mong the jellyfish and other slimy things. 


Then the murmur, driftitg nearer, sings a song of 
higher life, 
When I clung 
High among 
Boughs with nuts and berries hung. 
Oh, the chattering and grinning, oh, the merry 
times beginning 
In that great primeval jungle where we swung! 


Fal 





But again, I catch the rhythm of a song of later 
. years, 

And I scan 

Nature’s plan 
Of the great, dim Dawn of Man. 
I was sly and I was savage, I could fight and kill 
and ravage— 
Yet the germ of good was slumb’ring in my clan. 


Ah, the music now is ringing with a higher song of 
hope. 
As a pod 
’Neath the sod 

Climbs to flow’r above the clod, 

So I’ve climbed by slow gradation from the earliest 
creation— 

So I’m climbing still from mollusk up to God. 
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C a lived in the far South Pacific 


A tribe with a faith beatific; 











When the bread-fruit crop failed 





}eaven’s ear they assailed 


With a prayer which had answer specific. 
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THE STORY OF A WINTRY NIGHT 


ONE HUNDRED TEARS AGO &> 
yw 


LEIGH MITCHELL HODGES 


For those who know, and those who have yet to know, the 
soul-soothing beauty of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata.” 


OLD, brilliant moonlight 
silvered the snowy roofs of 
quaint cld Bonn. Through 
a narrow street the master 
was walking with a friend. 

“Hush!” he exclaimed, halting sud- 
denly in front of alittle house. ‘Listen! 
—that is my Sonata in F. How well 
it is played!” 

They edged up close to the door. In 
the midst of the finale the music ceased 
abruptly, and a voice cried sadly, “I 
can’t play any more. Itisso beautiful, 
but beyond my power. Oh! if only I 
might go to Koln to the concert!” 

“Yes, sister, but why wish for what 
cannot be,’ said a second voice. 

“T know,” came the answer, and 
continuing almost inaudibly, “I know 





. «... yet I can’t help longing to 
hear some really good music just once 
in my life.” 

“Let us go in,” said Beethoven. 
And, despite his friend’s objection, he 
placed his hand on the latch. “T shall 
play for her and she will understand.” 


He opened the door. There at the 
table sat the brother mending shoes. 
The girl, crying softly, bowed her head 
upon the old piano. 

“Pardon me, but I heard your 
music,” said Beethoven, “and I also 
heard your wish. Perhaps, if you will 
allow me, I can fulfill it.” 

The cobbler thanked him. ‘But 
our piano is so poor,” he apologized, 
“and we have no music.” 
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exclaimed the master, 


No music,’ 
“how then does she . . . . Oh, forgive 
me!’ he stammered. The girl had lifted 
her head and he saw that she was blind. 


“You play from memory?” he con- 
tinued. “But I thought I heard you 
say you had never been to the con- 
certs.” 

“When we lived in Briihl, a neighbor 
practiced every evening,” said the 
girl. “And in Summer, when the 
windows were open, I used to walk up 
and down in front of her house and 
listen.” 

She gave Beethoven her place at the 
piano. He ran his fingers along the 
yellowed keys. Under his touch the 
worn strings sang as if born anew, and 
out of the old instrument trooped hosts 
of his compelling melodies to surround 
and captivate the wondering pair. The 
fiame of the one candle sputtered fit- 
fully and presently went out. The 
youth slipped over and threw open the 
shutters. As the moonlight flooded 
the room, the pianist paused. 

“Who and what are you 2?” gasped the 
cobbler, scarce knowing he was speak- 
ing. 

“Tisten,”? answered the master, and 
he played the first few barsof his Sonata 
in F. 


’ 
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“Beethoven!” burst from the lips of 
the pair. ‘Oh, play on, play on—just 
a little more!’ they pleaded as he arose 
to go. 


For a moment he stood, silent, look- 
ing out the window. And then again 
seating himself, he began, as if to-voice 
the spirit of the calm, perfect night, 
weaving slowly into exquisite being 
those mystic measures which caress 
the soul, even as the cool radiance of the 
moon softens and gentles the world’s 
rough face. There, in that little room, 
Beethoven intertwined the throbbing 
of the sea’s great heart and the far, 
clear call of stars; he sounded the very 
depths of the sublime, till it seemed to 
the three listeners as if the Spirit of 
Infinity were come down the path of 
mooulight and stood by their side, 
whispering of the things that are for- 
ever and forever. 

Vain yearnings and thoughts of toil 
and tithes were swept from their long- 
time moorings in the mind, and by the 
hand of infinite loveliness, the blind 
girl was guided to heights whence she 
saw more than wide eyes can window, 
however clear. On the slow current of 
the adagio—she was borne to the vernal 
field of the allegretto, where fairies 
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danced beside the stream, and then in 
the trembling, hurrying presto, she saw 
the elf-folk scurry off, leaving all things 
better and more beautiful because of 
their having been. 

Beethoven, the master, had in that 
hour in that poor, trouble-shadowed 
home, lighted a transforming flame 
which would neither waver nor go out 
through all the years. 

“Farewell,” he said, going to the 
door. 

“You will come again?” they cried. 


“Yes, yes, I will come again.” 


HAT was one hundred years ago, 
and long since the ‘Moonlight 
Sonata”’ has become deep-rooted 
in the garden of the human heart. 

In the beauty of its frequent flowering, 
old loves, long lost, have come back to 
whisper sweet words, and dear faces, 
long hid, have smiled once again; sor- 
row upon sorrows have been banished 
to forgetfulness. 

And countless thousands have cried 
with the cobbler’s sister, “It is so 
beautiful, but beyond my power.” 

Beyond your power? No. Not now. 

The great, glorious world of music 
is at your command. You need but 
wish, to bring it to you. 











Beethoven is 
waiting at your 
door and with him 
a wonderful com- 
pany. All who 
have made music 
what it is, are 
there, from quaint 
and stately Handel 
and Bach, to the 
of to-day. 

Don’t you want music in your home? 
Music, one of the great necessities of 
life, whose soothing and inspiring 
influence has blessed mankind from 
civilization’s earliest dawn! 


The Pianola Will Give You Music 


This great instrument —the most 
modern pianoforte, the most important 
and successful musical invention of all 
time—was made especially for you. 

Not merely to let you hear music— 
but to let you play music—this is The 
Pianola’s mission. 

To let you sit at the pianoforte, and 
play Beethoven’s ‘‘Moonlight Sonata” 
with all of the performance your very 
own, except the purely technical part 
of striking the notes. 

To-morrow night you can play the 
“Moonlight Sonata” if you wish. And 
every succeeding night you can play 


living composers 
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some great, new 
masterpiece of 
music, developing 
your taste, widen- 
ing your outlook 
on life and increas- 
ing both your men- 
tal and your physi- 
cal efficiency. 


The Pianola is played and enjoyed 
by musicians. Such is its artistic 
merit that even the most famous artists, 
men like Paderewski, use and strongly 
endorse it. 

But The Pianola was made primarily 
to enable those who were not musically 
trained to play. 





Its wonderful, exclusive features, 
like the Metrostyle and the Themodist 
—features that distinguish it from all 
other so-called ‘‘player-pianos’’—sup- 
ply any possible deficiency in musical 
taste and training. 

This is why The Pianola, and The 
Pianola alone of all such instruments, 
has gained the support of practically 
all the great musicians and musical 
educators of the world. 


The Pianola is like the conventional 
pianoforte with a keyboard for hand- 
playing. It may be obtained in either 
the Grand or Upright model in the 
following famous makes— 


The STEINWAY PIANOLA 


The STECK PIANOLA 
The WHEELOCK PIANOLA 


The STUYVESANT PIA NOLA 
The STROUD PIANOLA 


The FAMOUS WEBER PIANOLA 


Prices from $550 upward. 


Transporta- 


tion charges added on the Pacific Coast 


In every large city the leading music-house is exclusive representative of The 


Pianola. 


Write us and we will furnish name of nearest representative, 


together with free copy of magnificent de Luxe catalog. Please address Dept. S. 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall 


29-33 West 42nd Street 


New York City 
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With a Victrola every home can 
enjoy the world’s best music 


The Victrola is the “open sesame” which admits you to 
the enjoyment of all the music of all the world. 

It reveals to you in their grandeur the musical gems of 
the ages. It brings to you the art and personality of the 
most famous singers and instrumentalists. It presents an 
endless variety of melody and mirth to suit your every mood. 

That is the charm of the Victrola, 
and right in your own home you 
can have ready access to this inex- 
haustible supply of musical riches 
and enjoy them at your pleasure. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play any music you wish to hear and 
demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and 


Victrola—$10 to $200. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, 
Canadian Distributors. 






aes Always use Victor Machines 
with Victor Records and Victor 
Needles—the combination. = 


There is no other way to get a 
the unequaled Victor tone. —— — 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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The “Folly” of the Great Gadsden Purchase 


By JOHN F. MYERS 


Q' all the acquisitions of territory which the 
United States has made, by purchase or other- 
wise, it is doubtful if any has been as unpopular as 


the Gadsden Purchase, consummated in 1853 
Phe purchase added to the public domain several 


thousand square miles of arid land along the Mexi- 
can border, apparently quite worthless. It 
embraced but a comparatively small area in a 
section of the Southwest which no one at that 
time would naturally covet. Why Uncle Sam 
wanted it was a mystery. Half as large as 


N 


w England, it had neither sea-coast nor great 
timber lands, 


and little grew on its soil save cactus 
It was infested with Apaches and 
rattlesnakes. The location did not appear 
strategic. Theretore the Honorable Mr. Gadsden, 
together with those who supported him, were 
derided for their folly and waste of the public funds 
induced the government to part with 
$12,000,000 for this particular. parcel of land. 
Press criticism was vitriolic and Gadsden became 
unpopular. Yet in the Southwest right at 
our very front door is a much misunderstood, un- 
appreciated treasure-house whichis now contributing 
millions of dollars annually to the Nation’s business. 

Gadsden was far-sighted. He did his country a 





and sage-brush. 
to be 


when they 


quite 


great sery ice. 

American brains and energy and capital have 
since transformed the country from a barren waste 
into a beautiful cattle and agricultural region, and 
the cities from miserable ‘‘dobe” villages into hives 
of industry. 

Who has not heard of the wonderful copper mines 
operated by the Phelps-Dodge and the 
Calumet & Arizona Mining Company at Bisbee 
and the Warren District; the old silver mines at 
Tombstone and the gigantic smelters at Douglas? 
The Ray Consolidated, Inspiration and Old Do- 
minion mines at Ray, Miami and Globe are paying 
dividends to stockholders in all parts of the world. 
\nd there are numerous mines, and mines to be, 
scattered throughout this richly mineralized section 
which will produce a large part of the world’s copper 
for many years to come. The five companies men- 


Company 


tioned have alone produced many times the $12,- 


900,000 paid to Mexico for the land. 
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Half a dozen mining 
paying taxes on property 


excess of $12,000,000, 


cities are today each 
assessed at amounts in 
and in two cases almost 
double that amount. The tax duplicates of the 
counties within the boundaries of the “purchase” 
total approximately $84,000,000. 
Copper mined in Arizona in 1913 
more than $70,000,000. 


was valued at 
More than $40,000,000 of 
this output was produced in southern Arizona. 
Through Tucson, during the first half of 1914, 
$1,000,000 worth of cattle was shipped, and fall 
shipments equally as large will make a total 
$2,000,000. With the steers slaughtered for the 
home market and those shipped from points other 
than Tucson, $3,000,000 is a conservative estimate 
of the value of the cattle industry annually. Cattle 
are shipped out of the state to be fattened, but with 
the great alfalfa grown for feeding, and 
cotton seed meal which will soon be available, steers 
will be fattened Arizona. 

The farmer can raise oranges, dates and grape 
fruit below sea level at Yuma, Egyptian cotton and 
all temperate zone products at Tucson, and fruit, nuts 
and berries on the mountain slopes. The mountain 
summits are densely covered with great pine forests. 

Though agriculture is still in its 
birth in this ,section really 
years) it is to become the steadying influence in 
southern Arizona’s industry. Thirty thousand acres 
within a radius of twenty miles of Tucson produce 
$1,000,000 worth of foodstuffs. To this must be 
added the crops of the irrigation districts of Cochise 
and Santa Cruz counties, the dry farming districts, 
and the rich Casa Grande valley. A safe estimate 
of the crops of southern Arizona for 1914 is $4,000,000. 

To the $40,000,000 copper production, the $3,- 
000,000 worth of cattle and $4,000,000 of farm 
products add the half million dollar value of the 
manufactured products of Tucson, a like amount 
for Nogales, Douglas and Bisbee, and a grand total 
of $48,000,000 or four times what it cost Uncle Sam 
to acquire the region gives some idea of the wealth 
now produced in the Gadsden Purchase. 

Were Mexico still in possession of the territory 
embraced by the Gadsden Purchase, all that vast 
section south of the Gila river between New Mexico 
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dates back but three 
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Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
is cooked just enough— 


Not stewed. You know how 

easy it is to spoil tomato soup by over-cooking. Every 
step of the Campbell process is accurately regulated and 
timed. All the attractive color of the fresh ripe tomato, 
its piquant flavor, and its valuable tonic properties are 
retained. Besides this, the Campbell blending-formula in- 
sures the same delicate balance of ingredients every time. 
. Why not enjoy this perfect soup again 
today? 
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The Gadsden Purchase 

















Had the Gadsden Purchase not been made this peaceful pastoral Arizona scene might now have been the 
battleground of warring Mexican factions 


and California would have been in the throes of the 
recent revolution, and the United States could 
scarcely have refrained from conflict. The Southern 
Pacific Railroad could not have built, and there 
would have been no reason for the El Paso & South- 
western Railroad System, which now serves as the 
southwestern connection for the Rock Island Sys- 
tem. The great mines in southern Arizona could 
not have been developed. The Calumet & Ari- 
zona Mining Company would not now be contem- 
plating the construction of a railroad from Tucson 
to Ajo for the development of its mines at Ajo, and 
San Diego would therefore not have the promise it 
has today of being the terminus of the Rock 
Island System. But the purchase was made, 
the railroads came, capital developed mines, and 
the restless and adventurous from the Eastern 
cities came to find wealth in the hills or coax 


the miners’ hard-earned hoard with their wares. 
In the meantime the “country” round about had 
not been slumbering. Prospectors became miners, 
and small cattle ranchers became cattle barons. A 
new railroad, dividing the territory from north to 
south, made direct connection with the Southern 
Pacific of Mexico, at Nogales, enabling Tucson, 
which was beginning to do business with the West 
Coast of Mexico and its seaports, Guaymas and 
Mazatlan, to greatly increase this trade. The FE 
& Southwestern Railroad had built into 
Douglas and Bisbee, and the Arizona Eastern lines 
connected the Southern Pacific system with Phoenix 
and mining towns along the Gila river. 

The business of the territory naturally gravitated 
to the most central town, where the railroads made 
it most convenient to come and go. Tucson was 
most centrally and become an 
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located, soon 
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One hundred bushels of corn to the acre followed the reclamation of this land by a company which has 
turned 14,000 acres of desert waste into fruitful farming land 
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Fire appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, examined and labeled 2 
5 under the direction of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. E 
; PYRENE liquid contains no moisture. It is a dry liquid. Unlike water, : 

it will not stain the most delicate fabrics. After the fire, it leaves rugs, 
paintings, books and other priceless possessions undamaged. : 
At Leading Dealers Everywhere. Write for Literature. H 
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Readers—Gentle and Otherwise 








Fresno, Cal. 

I have looked over the September number 
and I believe that the Pacific Coast has at 
last a real magazine. 

FRESNO REPUBLICAN, 
by W. M. Strother. 


Nagoya, Japan. 

I am a collegian of the Eighth College 
in Nagoya and I am glad to read your 
magazine in the library of our college. 

TApDAYASU MAKI. 


Cashmere, Wash. 
Your September number is certainly a 
good beginning. You have a good field 
to work on as none of the eastern maga- 
zines is devoting the space to the Pacific 
Slope which it deserves. _B. F. Bacon. 


Oakdale, Tenn. 

I like your magazine fine but if you will 
permit a word of criticism I would like to 
say that I think you spoil some beautiful 
pictures of Nature when you allow autos 
to appear in them. Of course there are few 
people who doe not admire a handsome car 
but stick to your advertising pages with 
them. Also I think you allow too much 
“auto literature” in SUNSET. We all see 
autos every day and we know that people 
take long trips in them. R. L. D’Ary. 


San Francisco. 
There is absolutely no question or doubt 
but what you are on the right road and that 
SUNSET MAGAZINE can be made to be a 
most powerful aid in the solution and 
development of the various problems of 
the Pacific Coast. R. S. AMMEN. 


New Castle, Pa. 

I enjoy SuNseEt’s descriptions and _pic- 
tures but I tire of too much Father Juni- 
pero Serra. Why play so much on that 
one string? What has Serra done for 
Mexico? When did education commence 
in California? Not while Serra lived. 

B. A. Stimpson. 


Okanagan Valley, B. C. 

I shall bring your great work in dissemi- 
nating real truths before my friends. It is 
a great work and the good it will ultimately 
accomplish the confidence it will assure, is 
beyond expression. HENRY LEE. 
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May this monthly—now in its thirty- 
third volume—grow into another “Scrib- 
ners” or “Century,” develop a publishing 
house, bring out all sorts of first-class books, 
send out its own explorers, help to make 
history. CHARLES H. SHINN. 


Gowanda, N. Y. 
Permit me in passing to inquire why Mr. 
Powell in his articles ‘“‘Autobirds of Pas- 
sage” uses so much paint—nearly all paint. 
What we barbarians of the East most like 
is unvarnished descriptions of the West, 
not paint. FRED J. BLACKBURN. 


Lodi, Cal. 

I like the monthly but care nothing for 
the fiction and I have no use for that 
damnable story about the prehistoric man. 
Continued stories are an abomination to me 
so let my subscription run out. 

W. S. REESE. 


Underwood, Wash. 
It has been a long time since I have come 
across a story so entirely original as Roberts’ 
prehistoric story “In the Morning of 
Time.” It has been the means of starting 
a club in our neighborhood for the study of 
prehistoric times. Can not your readers 

be given more of Roberts’ work? 
H. F. STICKNEY. 


East Sound, Wash. 

There is one department in your maga- 
zine that I particularly admire and con- 
sider absolutely unique in its way and that 
is your Service Bureau. It is worthy of the 
highest compliments. I have lived on this 
coast ever'since 1885 and have lived in 
California, Oregon and Washington; have 
farmed in the San Joaquin valley as well 
as in different parts of Washington; I have 
traveled through the three states repeatedly. 
I think I know the Coast pretty well. I 
have written and published four books in 
the Swedish language on these states and 
my impression of the replies given in your 
Service Bureau is that they are as correct, 
impartial and reliable as it is possible for 
any human being to make them. I cer- 
tainly have never seen any department 
of that kind conducted so splendidly, and 
I know of nothing better in regard to 
piquant style and authoritative trust- 
worthiness. ERNST SKARSTEDT. 
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How the Public Profits 


By Telephone Improvements 


Here is a big fact in the telephone progress of this country: 











Hand in hand with inventions and devel- 
opments which have improved the service 
many fold have come operating economies 
that have greatly cut its cost. 


To appreciate these betterments and their 
resulting economies, consider a few ex- 
amples: 











Your present telephone instrument had 
seventy-two ancestors; it is better and 











Original Standard 
Bell Telephone Bell Telephone cheaper than any of them. 
1876 To-day 


Time was when a switchboard required a 
room full of boys to handle the calls of a 
few hundred subscribers. Today, two or 
three girls will serve a greater number with- 
out confusion and very much more promptly. 








A three-inch underground cable now car- 
ries as many as eight hundred wires. If 
strung in the old way, these would require 
four sets of poles, each with twenty cross 
arms—a congestion utterly prohibitive in 
city streets. 











* Early . bina 
elephone resent-day iliar i " 
ser seem ice These are some of the familiar improve 


ments. They have saved tens of millions of 
dollars. But those which have had the most 
radical effect, resulting in the largest econo- 
mies and putting the telephone within every- 
one’s reach, are too technical to describe 
here. And their value can no more be 
estimated than can the value of the invention 
of the automobile. 
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This progress in economy, as well as in 
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brit 1s and, Pee service, has given the United States the Bell 

ee oo System with about ten times as many tele. 

a Mil in ho Saal phones, proportionate to the population, as 
Overhead Cable in all Europe. 
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whether tourist or homeseeker. 
service is free. 


desired. 


Street, San Francisco. 
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Government Warns Against Three Per 
Cent Loan Scheme 


Q. Your statements about the National Mer- 
cantile Co. of Vancouver, B. C., have scared me. 
I have a contract calling for a loan of $2,000 at 3 per 
cent and am paying $20 a month. The company 
writes me that the magazines and newspapers are 
in the pay of the banks and the building-and-loan 
associations and that they do not want the people 
to have cheap money. Is that true?—R. S. M., 
CHEHALIS, WN. 


A. Perhaps the Oregon Corporation Commis- 
sioner who denied the Vancouver concern the right 
to do business in Oregon and the bank superin- 
tendents of a dozen other states who have attacked 
the Vancouver concern are all in the pay of the 
bankers; even the magazines and newspapers may 
be muzzled by the financial powers, but no thinking 
being will imagine that the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has been corrupted by the bankers who 
charge 6 per cent. Here are extracts from an article 
in the Weekly News Letter of September 16th 
issued by the Department. The article is entitled: 
“Warning Against Cheap Loan Scheme”’: 

“Some one recently remarked that it was aston- 
ishing how hard some men were willing to work in 
order to make a dishonest living. The field of rural 
credit is already producing a number of examples. 
Certain companies are actively at work promising 
farmers cheaper money than anybody else is able 
to get on equally good security. The eagerness 
with which some are accepting the bait is one indi- 
cation of the need there is for a sound system of 
rural credit. It is not wholly the fault of the farmer 
who is taken in. A great deal of mental energy, 
combined with marvelous skill, is expended in pre- 
paring soul-compelling circulars which seem to 
promise the farmer everything, but really promise 
him nothing. If as much thought and skill were 
exercised in trying to convert sinners, we should be 
very near the millennium. 

“Stripped of verbiage and words which darken 
rather than enlighten, the scheme is essentially as 
follows: Such a company offers to lend you money 
on good security at, say, 3 per cent interest, and to 





It is the purpose of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 
concerning the West, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, 
r Its organization covers the entire West and the 
Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the gen- 
eral service of the Bureau, willbe published monthly in this department. 
should be enclosed with requests for information whenever response by mail is 


The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detailed, accurate and wholly dis- 


interested information and conservative advice. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 450 4th 


onducted under supervision of Walter V. Woehlke ' 
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allow you to repay the loan in easy monthly install- 
ments on the amortization plan. This sounds 
alluring, and, if you are not too persistent in asking 
what you are to get and when you are to get it, you 
sign an application for a loan on these favorable 
terms. In a few days you receive from such a com- 
pany a contract for the loan for which you applied. 
The contract which you receive is duly signed by 
the officers of the company. Then you realize that 
the application signed by you and the contract 
signed by the officers of the company together 
constitute a valid contract, and that you are now 
in for it. 

“Under the terms of the contract you are to begin 
at once paying off the debt of, say, $1,000 at the 
rate of $10 a month, but you have not got your 
$1,000 yet. Moreover, you do not know just when 
you will get it. The only thing you know is that 
you have got to go right on paying $10 a month. 
You, have, however, the promise that whenever the 
company has the money to spare, you will get your 
loan. Another way of saying the same things is 
that when your turn comes, you will get it. This 
means that such a company has not got the money 
now, and that there are several other gentlemen 
whose turns come before yours. As fast as the com- 
pany gets money it lends it out to these men each 
in his turn. When your turn comes, if the company 
lasts that long, you will get your money. 

“Unless you have been initiated into the mysteries 
of geometrical progression you may imagine that 
this sort of thing can go on indefinitely; but if you 
will take your lead pencil and figure awhile you will 
find that in order that you may get your loan within 
a year there must be about ten times as many 
applicants next year as there were this. In order 
that they may get their loans within a year, there 
must be ten times as many applicants the following 
year as next year, and so on indefinitely. Now, if 
there are 1,000 applicants waiting for loans this 
year, in ten years there would have to be, at this 
rate, 10,000,000,000,000 new contracts in the tenth 
year. This is nearly seven thousand times the 
present population of the earth. 

“But why mince matters? Everyone who has 
ever studied the question knows perfectly well that 
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Listen to this: 


P. A. spells ‘‘pa’’—and that means 
Prince Albert is the daddy of’em all! 
And that’s so! 

Because Prince Albert in a jimmy 
pipe or rolled into a cigarette has 
everything—flavor, aroma, quality. 
It’s so ripping good for what ails 
your smokappetite that the sight 
of a tidy red tin just jams joy into 
your system. 






















You buy 
Prince 
Albert just 
like youknow 
what you’re 
on your way 
for. Toppy red 
bags, 5c; tidy red 
tins, 10c; also hand- 
some pound and half- 
7 pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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It’s this way: Prince Albert 
can’t bite your tongue, because 
it’s made by a patented process 

that removes the bite. No matter 
how you buy P.A., it’s always bang- 


up; but for keeping it at home, ready Lx 

for the boys that happen along about fy 

the roth inning, there’s nothing to ( as 

equal the pound crystal glass humidor “Rea Reynolds eeimP. Co I 4 
of P. A. Better make first and fast De vs TOBACCO 
friends with Prince Albert today. SS 
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this sort of business is foredoomed to failure. There 
are only two possible conditions under which it can 
possibly last, and both these conditions assume a 
degree of foolishness on the part of the American 
farmer of which even his worst enemy would not 
accuse him. One is that he will be willing, in con- 
siderable numbers, to continue paying his monthly 
installments into the treasury of the company until 
he has actually paid in as much as he expects to 
borrow back. A savings bank would be better, 
because it will allow him interest on what he pays 
in, and when he draws out what he has paid in, he 
does not have to pay any interest, not even 3 per 
cent. The other is that so many of those who begin 
paying in their monthly installments will get tired 
of their bargain and quit, as to enable the company 
to take their money and make loans to the few who 
stick to it. If nine out of every ten who pay in 
money stop before they get their loans, the company 
may then make its loans within a reasonable time 
to the troublesome one who sticks to them. Under 
no other condition whatever can such a company 
last many years. One can predict its failure with 
the same certainty that one can predict the death 
of a human being. In neither case can one predict 
the day and hour, but that the event itself will occur 
within a namable period is absolutely certain.” 


The Water of the Imperial Valley 


Q. Please give me the following information con- 
cerning the Imperial valley: Condition of rainfall, 
heat and cold, crops raised, fruit grown, water- 
rights, if permanent, and how costly. Can the water 
company oppress the peuple? How is land leased 
and by whom owned principally? Do you know of 
anyone owning a ranch in the valley who leases it? 

M. M. W., BLoominctTon, INp. 

A. The average rainfall in the Imperial valley 
is less than two inches per annum. Sometimes 
fourteen to sixteen months pass by without a drop 
of rain. In fact the Imperial valley people would be 
perfectly content if it never rained. From June 
until October the daily temperatures are very high, 
often exceeding 105 degrees; in July, August and 
September the night temperatures do not show the 
same relative decrease that is one of the features of 
the usual California climate. However, you must 
remember in the discussion of the Imperial valley’s 
climate, and especially of its prolonged heat, that 
the air is dry as a bone, that perspiration is rapidly 
absorbed in this dry atmosphere and that the heat 
has no injurious consequences, except now and then 
in August when a few muggy days and nights occur. 
Still, most of the Imperial valley people who can 
afford it endeavor to pass at least one month in the 
summer at the seashore. The long continued hot 
weather is, of course, the principal factor next to 
the fertility of the soil, in the remarkable yield of 
the Imperial valley’s acres. Seven months in the 
year the climate is of the same variety that has made 
of Egypt one of the greatest winter resorts of the 
world. The temperature rarely drops to the freez- 
ing point in winter, the sun shines continuously, the 
atmosphere is dry and, except for the occasional 
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strong north winds common to all arid regions, | 
weather is practically perfect. 

Though almost every product indigenous to th 
sub-tropical and temperate zone is grown commer 
cially in the Imperial valley, from the orange to the 
pear, from cotton to wheat and barley, its rapid 
settlement, the astonishingly small amount of t] 
initial capital which enabled it to make its star 
rest principally upon the production of staples, such 
as alfalfa, dairy products, grain and live stock. So 
far the only luxuries produced on a large scale in the 
valley have been cantaloupes and early vegetabk 
The largest part of the acreage is devoted to alfalfa 
and grain. The valley is a great Jive stock shipping 
center, the farmers buying the feeders from the ranges 
or selling their hay to the large cattle ranchers for 
feeding purposes. The output of the dairies is sold 
largely in Los Angeles. 

Most of the land is owned in tracts of 160 to 320 
acres. Only one syndicate is operating in the valley 
on a large scale, having acquired over 47,000 acres 
of railroad grant land. The local water distributing 
systems are owned by companies whose stock is 
held by the water users. These water companies 
obtain their supply from the California Development 
Company which owns, together with its Mexican 
subsidiary, the main canal from the Colorado river 
to the points of delivery where the local companies 
take over and distribute the water. The water 
users have organized an irrigation district which 
is negotiating with the California Development 
Company in an effort to acquire the entire system, 
but this effort will not mature for some time on 
account of the litigation opening between the bank- 
rupt California Development Company and its 
creditors. The shares of water stock are sold at 
present at a price of about $16 per acre, which is 
very reasonable compared with the prices of water 
rights elsewhere in California. The cost of irriga- 
tion water also is very low. However, the codpera- 
tion of the Federal and state government and of the 
irrigation district is needed before the Colorado 
river is absolutely under control and the water 
supply of the valley is placed beyond any danger 
of interruption by floods. 

The best way to acquire a knowledge of condi- 
tions in the valley, to find out whether you can 
stand the summer’s heat, would be to rent a dairy 
ranch. Improved land can be leased at an average 
rental of $15 a year per acre, that is, land which has 
been and is now in crop. 


Seeks Paradise at Bargain Prices 


Q. Ihave spent almost a year and much money 
investigating southern California. I did not take to 
the San Joaquin valley on account of the heat. The 
location which suits me best is between the moun- 
tains and the sea, or at least in a valley which gets 
the ocean breeze. I have come to the conclusion 
that $10,000 is not enough to buy a mature orchard 
in the fully developed districts. Am I right? Is 
there any place not more than 25 miles from the 
ocean where land suitable for citrus fruits, walnuts 
and figs can be had at a reasonable figure? 

Do you think that the vast area of young citrus 
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Is has Qualities which make it 
Especially Economical 
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Compared with Old-Method varnishes, 


it is conven:ence and certainty. 


It means one finishing varnish 

for the job, instead of two or three. 
It does away with the extra cans 
and the extra cleanings of brushes. 
It avoids mistakes and accidents. 

It is safe and sure and foolproof. 


Compared with other New-Method varnishes, 
it is a vital improvement. 


It is the New-Method varnish 
which does not thicken in the can 
nor clog the Painter’s brush. 

It remains a clear, pure liquid. 

!t is easy-working and free-flowing. 
h. requires vastly less labor. 

It gives a smooth, clean finish 
which is especially beautiful 


and durable. 





We think we are quite conservative 
in saying that it saves 20% 
of the finishing cost. 


Murphy Goods are handled by the following Pacific Coast Firms: 


JONES & DILLINGHAM, Spokane, Wash. RASMUSSEN & CO., Portland 
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of All ee... 
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Vw’ be BENNINGTON. VT. 


If you men who are sick and tired of buying 
underwear that looks good when new, but 
comes out of the first wash misshapen and 
harsh—if you want to know the satisfaction 
of wearing undergarments of the highest 
quality—take home a couple of suits of the 


Original Spring-Needle 
Knit Underwear 
Made by Cooper-of-Bennington 


and see how beautifully they fit. Note the 
elasticity of the fabric. You stretch it and it 
springs right back to its knitted shape. But 
the great test is the washtub. With a little 
care, Cooper-of-Bennington Underwear 
comes back from the wash like new, with 
all its original softness, all its original shape- 
liness and springiness. Cooper-of-Benning- 
ton has been making this finest underwear 
known in the trade for nearly forty years 
and he certainly knows how. The added 
comfort of the patented closed crotch 
makes this underwear the best you can buy. 


At best men’s stores and departments. 
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orchards newly planted will lead to overproduction 
in a few years?—H. S. G., Santa ANA, CAL. 

A. You will find it exceedingly difficult to obtain 
the character of land you want at a low price. You 
must remember that land which has a winter mild 
enough to admit of the commercial production of 
citrus fruits and which is swept by cooling oceat 
breezes in summer, which furthermore has the water 
supply necessary to produce citrus fruits and which 
has the advantages of the dense population that in- 
variably follows citrus culture, is never a drug on 
the market. The only territory where you can find 
land of this character is in southern California, 
where the price is determined, not only by the net 
results from the cultivation of the soil, but is in- 
creased by the value of the land for purely residen- 
tial purposes. In the central and northern parts of 
the state there are no valleys which open to the sea 
and which at the same time are suitable for citrus 
culture. All the central and northern citrus dis- 
tricts are separated from the ocean by north-and- 
south mountain ranges, this topographical feature 
lifting the summer temperature and producing the 
discomfort of heat during the midday hours. 

The closest approach to the conditions you havc 
in mind will be found in the territory around Clover- 
dale, approximately 70 miles north of San Francisco 
in a valley between chains of the Coast range. We 
would recommend that you pay a visit to Cloverdale 
and look around to see whether it would suit you. 

As to overproduction of citrus fruits, a slump in 
the market has been predicted continuously for the 
last twenty years, but has never arrived. We be- 
lieve that, under normal conditions, the natural 
growth of the country and the increasing taste for 
citrus fruits plus the intelligent and energetic efforts 
to widen the market by reducing the cost to the 
consumer, will make overproduction a remote 
possibility. You must remember, however, that 
citrus fruits are a luxury and luxuries are the first 
to suffer whenever the purchasing power of the 
masses is reduced by financial or political troubles. 
The same observations apply to deciduous fruits 
except nuts, though the marketing organization of 
the deciduous fruit producers is not yet as strong as 
the selling agency of the citrus growers. 

A capital of $10,000 should enable you to make a 
good start and, wisely expended and economically 
administered, should be sufficient to bring a ten or 
fifteen acre orchard into bearing. 


The Decline of Subdivision Profits 


Q. Can you tell me the present condition of the 
Home Builders of Los Angeles? Is the company 
still selling stock, or has it gone out of existence?— 
O. J., BtncHAMTON, N. Y. 

A. Two years ago there were in Los Angeles 
approximately 300 corporations engaged in the 
business of subdividing acreage, of building houses 
on the lots and of selling these on the instalment 
plan. Of these corporations the Los Angeles In- 
vestment Company and the Home Builders were 
the largest and most successful. It was largely 
due to their heavy profits that the others were 
organized. The rise in land values around and 
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Put that rich butter and cream 
| flavor into your baking 


Next ‘“‘bake-day’’ try this experiment: 
Use Carnation Milk everywhere you pre- || Hf ae 
viously used milk or cream—in biscuits, | “crcoeat? 
bread, doughnuts, cakes, pie crust, etc. MI EK 


UNswtdrenen conod 





CARNATION MILK | 


Clean—Sweet—Pure From Contented Cows 





is a wonderful cooking help in adding a rich flavor. 
It imparts a richness you cannot get from ordinary 
milk—it is more economical than cream. 














Carnation Milk is a safe milk for all uses—it is sterilized to pre- 
serve its wholesomeness and it comes to you hermetically sealed 
against contamination. 


Give Carnation Milk a thorough trial and it will be your choice 
for all kitchen and table use. 





Phone your grocer—the Carnation Milkman, for a sup- 
ply—also have him send you *‘The story of Carnation 
Quality,’ with choice recipes, or write us for it. 


Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company 


General Offices: Seattle, U.S. A. 
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These Window Draperies 
Invite Sunlight 


Here are fabrics dyed in the yarn 
that will not fade in the strongest 
sun or by washing. They always 
retain their orginal freshness and 
beauty and even the most delicate 
shades are absolutely guaranteed 
never to fade. 


ORINOKA 


Guaranteed 


SUNEAEL FABRICS 


Jor Drapery and Upholstery 


have the appearance of silk stuffs, yet 
they give much longer service. New 
York’s newest and finest hotel, The 
Biltmore, is draped with Orinoka fabrics. 
There are hundreds of beautiful patterns 
and shades, wonderfully inexpensive. 


Send for booklet, “Draping the Home,” 


and name of nearest dealer. 


ORINOKA MILLS 
149 Clarendon Bldg. 
NEW YORK 


For Your Protection Insist on 
This Guarantee : 


These goods are guaranteed absolutely 
pation. If color changes from Vn ge ng 
to the sunlight, or from washi ng, the 
merchant is hereby authorized to re- 
place them with new goods or refund 
the purchase price. 


This Tag and Guarantee on every bolt. 
































within the city of Los Angeles was so extremely; 
rapid that for a time almost anyone could success 
fully get into the subdivision business and clear up 
a good profit. However, the large size of the profits 
increased the cupidity of the promoters and re 
sulted in an inflation of values. Furthermore, th: 
profits induced many of the promoters to abandon 
the legitimate fields of subdividing, building and 
selling for the speedier profit of high finance. In 
other words, they found that money could be made 
faster by the selling of stock and by the manipu- 
lation of successive issues of securities. In fact, 
80 per cent of the latter-day corporations were 
organized almost solely for the purpose of selling 
stock. Subdivision activities were a secondary 
consideration. Now most of these corporations are 
defunct. Even the two largest ones became badly 
embarrassed and the directors of the Los Angeles 
Investment Company are under indictment. 

The Home Builders have ceased selling stock. 
There is dissension among the stockholders and 
there have been factional fights within the ranks 
of the corporation, but the real estate holdings of 
both the Los Angeles Investment Company and of 
the Home Builders are so extensive and the con- 
tinued growth of Los Angeles is bound to make them 
so valuable that in the long run the stockholders 
should be able to realize a fair proportion of their 
investment even at the inflated prices at which 
stock was sold, provided the affairs of the companies 
are wisely and intelligently managed and their 
resources are not dissipated through long continued 
litigation among warring stockholders. 


Cheap Land For High-Priced Specialties 


Q. I raise some vegetables and alfalfa but I am 
too far from the nearest large market to sell the 
eggs and poultry to the best advantage. Time and 
expense of irrigating are big items. I believe I can 
do better in Oregon or northern California. Can 
you point out to me a location in the vicinity of 
Portland, Oregon, that has the following qualifica- 
tions: 

1st: Must not require irrigation. 

and: Part of the land must be suitable for a 
good vegetable garden. 

3rd: It must produce good hay and grain. 

4th: Must have good transportation and market 
facilities. 

5th: Prices not to exceed $125 per acre for good 
land actually cultivated and should not exceed $75 
per acre for an average of cultivated land, pasture 
and woodland. 

6th: Must be adapted to poultry raising — 
J. M. O., DEHEsA, CAL. 

A. The success of a farm producing eggs, poul- 
try, hogs and vegetables depends largely upon its 
location. It must be close to a market large enough 
to absorb its productions at reasonable prices. You 
know from your own experience in your present 
location that it is impossible to follow these lines 
with any success whatever on a farm far from a 
market, unless the territory in which the farm is 
located specializes in these things and sends them 
out by the carload. Land within the immediate 
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Look, Men, at this Genuineb Good 

Winter 

Underwear 
for only 


Half aDollar 
It sets a ee ve ali stand- 


Ca Hlaret 
ard for this edgy) price. : fi neck snugly” 
: and never Raps open, 
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Improved Cuff, 


good to ‘~ Il firmly knit 
\ to prevent flaring. 
make good 
with men Unbreakable seams. 


Your money back or a 


who demand the\g one fetymed with a 
, seam broken é 
of life—and we've — { soe Oe 


that every man can +. wall a 


cata : HANES’ 


4LLAST7/IC KANT 


UNDERWEAR 


It has a silky feel, a sightly look, a sturdy make, and{a refine- 





ment of finish that lift it away above its price. Welve spent 
years perfecting the crowning value in fifty-cent winter under- 
wear—and we've done it sure. See it at your dealér’s and 
convince yourself! Look for the label. \ 
If you don’t know the “Hanes” dealer in your town, write us. Ee 
P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N, C. 
Sa Re a aN eS NT ee Ee ee eit aloe 2 aaa FoI al 
PUA REA i Wha is ERE il eb eS Sale laa TUBES Gigs ES, Ali ES DOOd 2 camancaadl 
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Tooth Insurance 
One-third of a brushful of 


Pebeco used regularly night and 
morning is insurance against the 
ravages of ‘acid-mouth.” 

That means practical certainty 
of keeping teeth sound, for den- 


tists say 95% of tooth decay is 
caused by ‘“acid-mouth.” 

It also means clean, white 
teeth, almost entire freedom from 
bad odors and tastes, and a re- 
freshed feeling of the mouth, 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


is the one preparation that counteracts 
“acid-mouth.” 


Prove this for yourself by sending for 


Pebeco and Acid Test Papers 





Free Ten-day Trial Tube of 


The little Test Papers will infallibly detect 
*‘acid-mouth” if you have it—as nine out of 
ten people are said to have. The experiment 
is simple and interesting. The trial tube of 
Pebeco will show how pleasant is the use of 
this real dentifrice. 


Pebeco is manufactured by 





Manufacturing Chemists 
155 William Street 


Canadian Office : 


New York 


1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 
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vicinity of a large market, however, cannot be had 
at the price you mention anywhere in the West 
or, for that matter, anywhere in the country. 
There is abundant land in the Willamette valley 
which is suitable tor general farming purposes and 
which would answer most of your requirements that 
can be had at prices ranging from $65 to $125, but 
most of this land is too far from the large cities and 
is more suitable for general farming than for spe- 
cialization. 

Furthermore, land adapted to the cultivation of 
vegetables and other high priced specialties will 
certainly be too valuable for the production of 
grain. 

Again, land which does not require irrigation for 
the production of vegetables is practically unknown 
in the West. In the Willamette valley the summers 
are so lacking in natural moisture that for intensive 
crops irrigation is -just as necessary as it is in Cali- 
fornia to obtain the best results. Therefore, we 
must confess our inability to point out a territory 
to you which would fill, in any way, the largest part 
of your requirements, and we believe that you will 
be unable to find such a location unless you change 
your plan of procedure. 


Impecunious Homesteaders in Oregon 


Q. What prospects has a man willing to work, but 
with little or no capital, on a homestead in Oregon? 
The land in question is in Crook county, near 
Bend. What is the condition of the soil and what 
are the chances of success? 

Also what prospects would a single woman have 
in taking up a homestead in the foothills of the 
Sierra in California? What can she raise on such 
land, not having enough capital to keep her until 
the land is hers?p—M. B., Cuicaco, ILL. 


A. The Reclamation Service, the Oregon State 
Immigration Commission and the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College maintain that a homesteader, in 
order to make a success, should have a capital of at 
least $2,000 to begin with. We know of hundreds 
of instances in which homesteaders, after spending 
$700 to $1,400 on their claims, ran out of cash, were 
unable to fitid work to keep them going and were 
obliged finally to relinquish their claims for less 
than the cost of the improvements. As we have 
said repeatedly, homesteading is pioneer’s work 
and unless the man has the pioneer’s instinct and 
the pioneer’s «xperience, nothing can make up for 
the lack of sufficient capital. 

You will not be able to find homestead land near 
Bend, in Crook county, Oregon. When the Harri- 
man and Hill systems began building railroads into 
central Oregon five years ago, an influx of home- 
steaders set in and within a short time the cream of 
the available public land anywhere near the various 
towns and within reasonable distance from the 
railroad was taken up. Homesteads which you 
could take up now, five years after the rush, would 
of necessity be very far from the raiJroad or else the 
soil would be of a character to make them wholly 
undesirable. The only method of obtaining good 
land in that vicinity is through purchase. There 
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Sacks I Want— 





@©H.H. Co. 


They’re Holeproofs! 


This ad says —Holeproof Hose are made 
from the finest Egyptian and Sea Island cot- 
ton yarns, costing an average of 74c per pound. 
Common yarn, selling for 32c, cannot be half 
so good as ours. 

But we must use the best of materials, in 
order to guarantee these hose. 

We guarantee six pairs of cotton Holeproofs 
to need no darning for six months. And if any 
of the six pairs fail in that time we will replace 
them with new hose free. 


Selling Hose to the Millions 


We are selling stockings and socks to mil- 
lions. If it were not for that fact we couldn’t 
afford to make such hose and sell them at 
the price of 


s » Cd 
common kinds. f yf 2.25 i 
of Silk-Faced are 
Holeproofs cost [fe CPr@ QSELG guaranteed for three 
as little as 25c per FOR MEN, WOMEN 


pair! Holeproofs are soft, close-fitting, stylish; 
and they are made in the lightest weights if 
you want them. 

We pay $60,000 a year merely for inspection 
to see that Holeproofs are perfect. 

Why pay the same price per pair for hose 
that lack the Holeproof advantages? 


Guarantees and Prices 


$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s cotton 
Holeproofs; $2.00 per box and up for six pairs of wo- 
men’s or children’s in cotton; $1.00 per box for four 
pairs of infants’ in cotton. Above boxes guaranteed 
six months, $1.00 per box for three pairs of children’s 
cotton Holeproofs, guaranteed three months. $2.00 per 
box for three pairs of men’s silk Holeproof socks; $3.00 
per box for three pairs of women’s silk Holeproof 


stockings. Boxes of silk guaranteed three months. 
Three pairs of Silk-Faced MHoleproofs for men 
$1.50; for women 
$2.25. Three pairs 


AND CHILDREN months, (587) 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 





Every man and woman should 
also examine Holeproof Silk 
Gloves. They are now sold in 
many stores. Made of the best 
— silk with reinforced 
inger tips that are guaranteed to 
outwear the gloves themselves. 








Helepr 
Letess 


For Men and Women 


We would not give the name 
Holeproof to any but the most 
durable gloves. Write for prices 
and free book that tells all 
about them. We send them 
direct upon receipt of price 
if we have no dealer near you. 





By invitation member 
of Rice Leaders of 
the World Association 
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Women of Refinement 


thousands of them—throughout the 
world make daily use of the genuine 


MURRAY & LANMAN’S 


(The Original, Century-Old) 


Florida Water 


Widely regarded as an indispensable aid 
to beauty and comfort. Its sprightly 
fragrance is acceptable to the most dis- 
criminating taste, and its delightful, 
refreshing effect best attained when it is 
added to the bath. 
SOLD BY LEADING DRUGGISTS 
AND PERFUMERS. 
Sample size mailed for six cents in stamps 


Booklet “Beauty and Health” 
sent on request. 


LANMAN & KEMP, 135 Water St., New York 






















President 


Suspenders 
For Christmas 


A pair for every suit makes 
a man’s whole year merry— 
saves time and temper every 
time he dresses. Try it and 
see! The 12 beautifully de- 
signed boxes add the final 
touch to an ever-welcome 
gift. Atstores or prepaid,50c. 


“Satisfaction or money back” 


Be sure “‘Shirley President” is on buckles 
THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG, CO. 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 
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are several concerns which own hundreds of thou 
sands of acres of fairly desirable land which can b 
dry-farmed and which are for sale at reasonabl: 
prices, but the purchase of land would mak 
further inroads upon your capital. Unless you ar 
thoroughly familiar with dry-farming and witl 
agricultural conditions in the West, unless you ar 
willing to work extremely hard, deprive yourseli 
almost of the necessities of life and go far away 
from settlements, we would recommend that you 
give up your homestead project until you have 
accumulated more experience and more cash. 

The same remarks, of course, apply to the case 
of the single woman you mention, except that in 
our opinion, such an undertaking for an inexpe- 
rienced woman, without capital, would be worse 
than foolhardy. 


The Value of Sierra Foothill Land 


Q. I have some land in Madera county, Cali- 
fornia, located as near as I can tell some eight miles 
northeast of Raymond on the stage road to the 
Yosemite National Park. The land is in the foot- 
hills, I guess. What is your opinion of this district? 
Is it better for stock raising or fruit? Would olives 
or almonds do well there? How much money would 
be needed to go out there and develop it? Would 
a thousand dollars be enough to win out? Is there 
any homestead land around there worth taking up? 
Is water needed in this county?—D. G., FAIRFIELD 
Iowa. 


A. We can only make a guess as to the land 
which you describe as being eight miles northeast 
from Raymond, Madera county, California. The 
land lies high up in the foothills as they rise into the 
higher mountains and it is probably covered with 
oaks and scrub pine timber. Not knowing the 
exact location of the land we, of course, cannot tell 
what the soil is and whether it lies on a hillside or 
at the bottom of a gulch. Speaking generally, we 
would say that the locality mentioned is at present 
not adapted to the production of fruit as the expense 
of preparation and transportation is too heavy. 
On a tract large enough stock raising would be 
profitable, provided the owner had means of putting 
up hay sufficient to carry the stock through the 
winter and could drive the herd to the forest reserve 
in the mountains in the summer. 

We do not believe that a capital of $1000 would 
enable you to make a start. There is no homestead- 
ing land left in that vicinity and the supply of home- 
steading land in the National Forest is very small. 
The elevation in the vicinity you desire is entirely 
too high for olives and we believe that spring frosts 
would make the production of almonds a precarious 
venture. Hardier fruits, such as apples, pears and 
probably peaches and grapes, would do well, pro- 
vided they had a supply of water. 

Write to the County Assessor, Madera, Madera 
county, giving a legal description of the land and 
asking him about its character and approximate 
value. 
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Send for ‘Chats About Silver’ — 
our gift to you. It teaches you 
to understand the meaning of 
patterns and forms in the pre- 
vailing ‘period’? and modern 
silver fashions, 


SK your jeweler 
to show you 
our Copley pat- 
tern. To the 
simple dignity 

of our Colonial 

ancestors’ silver, 

it adds a touch of tasteful 

richness in response to the increased 

richness and comfort of present-day 
homes and their furnishings. 


Two qualities make the great demand 
for Reed & Barton’s exclusive designs: 
Beauty of line and practical, lifelong 
usefulness. Offered by leading jew- 
elers everywhere, and identified by the 
Eagle and Lion tradé mark shown 
below. 


Do not neglect to send for our free book, “ Chats 
About Silver”; it is charming and informative. 


Reed & Barton 


Taunton Established 1824 | Massachusetts 


Represented at 
5th Ave. & 32d St. oe Boston London 
4 Maiden Lane 4 R Chicago Paris 
New York ' San Francisco 
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Style No. 95 — Women’s 
patent, black brocade quar- 
ter, button boot, Belmont 
last, recede toe, wood 


Spanish-Louis heel. Welt. 


AS Be No.95 


Appropriate Elegance 


Distinguishes these dress boots. Del- 
icacy of line and graceful refinement , 
are possessed by all 


UIZ&DUNN Co 


Footwear for Women 


The smartest of daintily fitting styles, 
suited to every purpose and occasion, 
accurately constructed of select mate- 
rials, are assured when our shoes are 


demanded. 


There is a dealer in nearly every city 
or town on the Pacific Coast who can 
supply you. Write us today for name 
and address of dealer nearest you, and 
for our new booklet illustrating the 
favorite 1914 Winter models. 


Utz & Dunn Co., 156 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Also makers of Dr. Edison Cushion 
Shoe, ““The Easiest Shoe for Women.” 


Style No. 71—Women’s 
dull calf, button boot, 
Belmont last, recede toe, 
Cuban heel. Welt. 


Style No. 72— Women’s 
dull calf, button boot, 
Tremont last, recede toe, 


Cuban heel. Welt. 
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StyleNo. 71 Style No.72 
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The Real Estate Business in Wallace, 
Idaho 


Q. Can you give me some information about 
Wallace, Idaho, and the surrounding country? 
Would a real estate and insurance agency be a profit 
able venture there?—W. H. L., CoLumsia, Mo. 

A. Wallace, Idaho, is the center of the famous 
Coeur d’Alene mining district, the largest producer 
of silver-lead ores in the United States. The city 
lies at the confluence of two water courses in the 
bottom of a deep canyon in the Bitter Root range 
of the Rocky mountains. The population is sup- 
ported entirely by the trade of the mines and a 
number of lumber camps. Since the output of the 
mines is increasing only at a very slow rate, and 
since the lumber industry is not extremely active, 
we doubt whether Wallace, solely dependent upon 
these two resources, will show very much of a 
growth in the near future. It is our opinion, there- 
fore, that the field for a real estate man is limited 
and we believe that the insurance field is amply filled. 


Clallam and Jefferson Counties, 
Washington 


Q. How is the soil in Clallam and Jefferson 
counties, Washington? Is the country well settled 
or are these new districts open to settlement? 
What prices prevail in the settled districts? How 
is the climate? Does it rain more than on Puget 
Sound?—J. K., LynDEN, WN. 

A. Clallam and Jefferson counties lie in the north 
half of the Olympic peninsula and contain a very 
large portion of the best standing timber in the 
state of Washington. In both counties agricultural 
development has been exceedingly slow and limited. 
Almost the entire surface of both counties is moun- 
tainous and covered with heavy timber. More 
than seventy-five per cent of the land area of both 
counties is comprised within the Olympic National 
Forest. Transportation in both counties is confined 
largely to steamer traffic and the first through rail- 
road to touch either of them is now being constructed 
from Olympia along the west shore of Hood’s canal 
into Port Townsend and Port Angeles. 

Lumberjng is, of course, the principal industry 
of either county and agricultural settlement on a 
fairly large scale is confined to the northeast por- 
tion of Clallam county around the two communities 
mentioned above. No large tracts of homestead 
land suitable for agricultural purposes are available. 
There are hundreds of square miles of cut-over lands 
which will gradually be cleared and rendered pro- 
ductive. 

The bottom land in the narrow river valleys is 
filled with humus, is very deep and exceedingly 
fertile, but the amount of this bottom land is limited 
and high in price wherever it has been cleared and 
cultivated or reclaimed from the overflow. 

Cultivated and improved land close to the va- 
rious communities can be bought at prices ranging 
from $100 per acre up; cut-over land in large and 
small tracts is offered close to tide-water for prices 
ranging from $10 to $30 per acre, according to qual- 
ity and location. 
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“Any pianist or musician must admit 
the wonderful virtuosity of the 
ANGELUS. As a means of artis- 
tic imterpretation it is, in my opinion, 
absolutely unique. The ANGELUS, 
with its wonderful devices for phrasing 
and emphasizing notes, should be wel- 
comed by all true musicians.” 





ans 


Words of Praise for the 


NGELUS 
PLAYER-PIANO 
from 
EDWIN H. LEMARE 
Official Organist 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


The appointment of Mr. Lemare is a fitting recognition of his extraordinary 
musicianship, and his praise of the Angelus likewise is a fitting recognition 
of the unapproachable qualities that have made the Angelus the only 
player capable of producing every possible musical effect. 


Those most competent to judge are the most profuse in 
their praise of the artistic possibilities of the ANGELUS. 


Josef Hofmann and Eugene D’Albert—Master pianists; Kocian and Kreisler—Master 
violinists; Sembrich and DeReszke—Master vocalists; Mascagni—Master composer; 
Pavlowa and Lopoukowa—Premier danseuses; all who know music in its various 
forms and manifestations are of one mind as to the supremacy of the ANGELUS. 














Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. Angelus Piano—An upright made expressly for the 
Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. elus. 
Lindeman & Sons-Angelus—Upnghts. In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano. 


Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., Meriden, Conn. 


* Business Established 1877 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON Agencies all over the world 


Telegraph Sur expense for address of nearest representative. 
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Floors With 
Lasting Beauty 


Insure durable, bright floors by using 
ELASTICA—the one perfect floor finish that 
gives floors a sparkling lustre. ELASTICA does 
not mar under ordinary use; water does not 
affect it. For that ‘‘just done over” look for a 
long time, use nothing but ELASTICA. 

ELASTICA is equally adapted to old or new 
floors, hard or soft wood, linoleum or oilcloth. 
Floor varnish is the most 
abused varnish made, 
therefore it must be dur- 
able. 


BLBSTICA 


FLOOR FINISH 


On a Yellow Label 
All others are imitations 


Protects floors. No 
blemishes, mars or 
spots—nothing but 
satisfaction and 
beauty is ELAS- 
TICA’S record. 
Write for our Free Book, 
“How to Finish 
Floors.” Full of 
valuable floor finish- 
ing information—the 
result of over 4o 
years’ experience. 
Your name and 
address on a postal 
brings it to you free. 











Elm Park, Port Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y.; 2602 FederalSt., 
Chicago; 113 Front St., San Francisco, or International Varnish 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Use SATINETTE, The Perfect White Enamel 
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State of Oregon Issues Irrigated Land Booklet 


For the benefit of homeseekers and prospective 
settlers in Oregon, the Oregon State Immigration 
Commission and the Oregon Development League 
have issued a booklet of information describing 
the irrigated lands of the state open for settlement, 
including a list of privately-owned lands for sale 
on the Tumalo Irrigation Project and the Central 
Oregon Lands. The two projects are located in 
Crook county, in central Oregon, near the towns 
of Terrebonne, Redmond, Deschutes, Bend and 
Prineville. 

The Central Oregon Irrigated Lands project was 
started under private supervision in 1902, but funds 
for carrying on the work gave out, and in 1913 the 
Oregon State Legislature voted $450,000 toward 
the completion of the project. Early in 1914 the 
Desert Land Board opened part of the land under 
what is now called the Tumalo Project. The rest 
of the irrigated district was opened later, making 
a total of 2000 acres now open for entry. 

The new lien on this land has been fixed at be- 
tween $38 and $40 an acre, to be fixed permanently 
at some time during the fall. The settler may ac- 
quire the land by payment of 10 per cent, the 
balance to be paid within ten years, with 6 per 
cent interest on unpaid installments. If the 
settler improves one-third of the irrigable area 
each successive year for three years, no instalment 
of principal will be required for these years, the 
deferred payments to be apportioned over the seven 
remaining years. 

The lands are described as slightly rolling, for 
the most part covered with a natural growth of 
juniper and sagebrush, goo acres of the project 
bearing merchantable yellow pine timber. There 
is some settlement on the project at the present 
time, dairying and hog-raising being the principal 
industries followed. 

On the Tumalo project are fifty-nine claims of 
forty acres ,each, now open for entry. Non-irri- 
gable land may be had for $2.50 an acre. Settlers 
desiring information concerning private lands for 
sale will be placed in communication with the owner 
of the land. 


Eucalyptus Trees Give Way to Alfalfa 

A few years ago the eucalyptus craze hit Cali- 
fornia with the impetus of an East Indian simoon. 
Thousands of acres were set to the fast growing 
hardwood and thousands of dollars were planted 
in the pockets of speculators. Only a very few of 
the trees survived and none of the large areas 
planted produced the expected harvest. A two 
hundred acre tract planted to eucalypti in Tulare 
county was recently grubbed out and replaced 
with alfalfa. The item was considered of sufficient 
importance as news to be printed in the daily papers. 
Eucalyptus trees are growing in California, thou- 
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Ease of cleaning— 








| another exclusive S. & W. feature e : 


1 | You.can open up the Smith & Wesson Automatic. for easy cleaning in | 
less than one second, and without removing a single part, not evena |! | 








| | screw. Simply pull out the trigger guard as shown above, and barrel 
~~ and bolt locking mechanism are readily accessible. The gun remains a 
| unit—nothing to get lost. 


He Smith & Wesson al 


| Automatic. cot al 


: 3 It’s doubly safe : 
| F sadaaictinlts different ne ! 


You can’t discharge this gun unintentionally. ‘The-automatic safety | / 
: under the trigger guard is operated by the middle finger, not by the 
trigger finger, zof by the pressure of the hand in grasping the butt. And 

when the gun is not in-use, you can lock. the entize mechanism by: i | 

t 

| 





means of the zou-automatic safety ou the rear of stock. ©: 4 


Other important features, found in xo other automatic, are the do/t ° | | 
release catch, which-makes cocking easy; S. & W. mechanical perfection 
| and accuracy; and the special calibre, which protects from the trouble | | «. 
el and pagsible danger of using cheap or unsuitable ammunition. 5 | | 
cif aah You need an automatic pistol. You should’ investigate. | | 
dy Abe the Swzth & Wesson before paying: Ask your dealer 


about it to-day. |] a 


Write for free booklet giving full details 


‘SMITH & WESSON, 791 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 





For over 50 years makers of Superior Revolvers 
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For Tender Skin 


T is easy to keep your complexion 
clear and sound, even in cold 
weather. Use 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CAMPHOR ICE 


before and after exposure to wind 
rain or snow. It softens the skin 
and prevents it from cracking. 


Vaseline Camphor Ice relieves 
chapped hands and lips overnight. 
It contains 10% gum camphor, 
blended with a pure “Vaseline” 
base which makes it readily ab- 


sorbed by the skin. 


Insist that it be genuine 
Vaseline Camphor Ice. 


Free booklet describing all the 
different “Vaseline” preparations 
mailed free on request. 


f= % 
 eneenea e 


CHESEBROUGH MFG COMPANY 


(CONSOLIDATED) 
21 State St. 











New York - 
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sands of them, but as fortune-makers they readily 
give way to alfalfa and other more staple farm pro- 
ducts. 


Harnessing the Colorado to Plows and Pumps 

Engineers of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey are at work taking soundings at the intersec- 
tion of the Grand and Colorado rivers, preparatory 
to the installation of one of a series of dams. This 
first dam will provide for storage waters for the 
generation of electrical energy and for the irriga- 
tion of a large acreage of land in Utah and western 
Colorado, as well as in Mexico and Arizona. During 
the spring and early summer months enough flood 
water flows in the Colorado to irrigate millions of 
acres. It is proposed to regulate this flow by the 
dams which will be constructed, and turn this 
great body of water to some commercial use. 
Where the United States Asbestos Supply is 

Found 

The bulk of the asbestos production of America 
comes from Canada. ‘The only producing mines 
in the United States are located in Arizona and 
Georgia. The Arizona mine was only recently 
opened and is producing high grade chrysolite, 
such as is found in the Grand Canyon. This de- 
posit differs greatly from the Canadian asbestos, 
which is found in serpentine rock formation. The 
Arizona mines are thirty miles northeast of Globe. 
While Canada is the heaviest producer of raw 
asbestos, the United States is by far the largest 
producer of objects manufactured from asbestos. 

Farms Versus Sweat Shops for Jewish 
Immigrants 

The success of the Jewish colonization companies 
in locating Jewish immigrants on land in Utah has 
led to an enlargement of the plans of those inter- 
ested in this particular phase of settlement. Previ- 
ous attempts at turning the tide of Jewish immigra- 
tion from the sweat-shops of the eastern metro- 
politan centers to the farms failed because of the 
separation of the prospective settlers. The Utah 
method, which resulted in establishing several 
families in a given district, has resulted most sat- 
isfactorily. The Jewish immigrants make good 
farmers. 


A Record Breaking Arizona Artesian Well 

In the San Simon valley, Arizona, an artesian 
well was recently brought in which is flowing at the 
rate of 740 gallons a minute. ‘This well is the 
second largest in the valley. For some months the 
Jensen well, flowing at the rate of 432 gallons a 
minute, held the record. The Washburn well, now 
the record holder, is 750 feet deep. 

Growing Tobacco in Northern California 

The first tobacco crop ever grown in northern 
California was recently harvested across the Feather 
river from Oroville. Some 150,000 plants of the 
Arabian variety were set out early in May and it 
is claimed that the crop netted the owners between 
$10,000 and $12,000. 
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Roast Beef with brown gravy 
Brown potatoes Macaroni au Gratin 


Baked Apples 


Cook your whole meal at 
one time in the 


Wear-Ever’” 


Aluminum Roaster 


You can cook your entire meal at one time in the 
“Wear-Ever” Roaster and save yourself labor and 
expense. ; 

Start the beef in a hot oven and reduce the heat gradually 
“‘Wear-Ever” heats more quickly and retains heat longer than other 
ware. The meat needs no turning because the ‘‘Wear-Ever™ 
Roaster distributes the heat evenly all over. 

Prepare the apples and macaroni as usual. Put each in a 
baking dish and set in the Roaster at the proper time. Pare 
the potatoes and lay them around the roast beef. 

You can use the “Wear-Ever” Roaster on the top of the stove 
just as well as in the oven. Your whole meal will be ready at 
the same time. You save money on fuel—and you save yourself 
time and labor. 





6 





The “Wear-Ever’ Roaster is seamless— cannot rust — cannot 
chip or scale—easily kept clean. No utensil is more generally useful. 








Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


If ““Wear-Ever” ils are not obtainable at your —_ quart “‘Wear-Ever’’ Stewpan—stamps to be returned 
dealer's mail us 10 two-cent stamps (20 cents) state if pan is not satisfactory. Send the coupon for a 
ing your dealer's name and we will send youaone- _ booklet telling how to care for aluminum ware. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept.50, New Kensington 7 2 
Pa., or Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


g Please send me, prepaid, sample one-quart ‘‘Wear-Ever” Stew- / 
pan, for which I enclose 20 cents in stamps, (20c)—to be returned if 
















WEAR-EVER 











I'm not satisfied. AFR 
N ALUMINUM 
nH) LET EY PETER ES EOE eR R EERE re ° red & 
Oo 
PRIMM oot Ciay hein sinless Wa aie) aeaw ESO Ge Seo TS s% TRADE MARK 
I re cooking ware 
_ of (Dealer's Name)......... pasdeboascaesenatecite 
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“You've Simply Got to Earn 
More Money—QUICKLY” f 


Your living expenses are increasing—every- 
thing costs more than it used to, 


Worrying will not mend matters. The 
cost of living will be higher before it is lower. 
You’ve simply got to earn more money. 


Business today demands trained men and 
pays them salaries based upon what they know. 
You’ve got to earn more money and you can 
earn more, but you must have the training to 
fit you for a bigger salary. 


The business of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools is to prepare men for 
better jobs. They will give YOU the special 
training that you need to advance in your 
present occupation or fit you for more 
congenial work. 


For 23 years the I. C. S. have been helping 
men just like you to earn more money, quickly. 
Of the 270 I. C. S. courses of instruction there 
is one that meets your needs. 

Learn how easily you can fit yourself for a 
higher salary, without loss of time from your 
present occupation. Mark and mail the coupon 
now, and full informatioa will be sent to you. 


Mark tiie Coupon 
“INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 851 . SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for the position before which I mark X: 
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Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Archit« siaral Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Concrete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draf 


Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography&Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering & Sign Painting 
Advertising 

Commereial Illustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law . 





Civil Engineer 
Mine Superintendent 





English Branches 
Poultry Farming 








Stationary Engineer Teacher Spanish 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agricoltare French 
Gas Engines Chemist German 
ee — 
Present Employer — 
Street and No, — 2s 
State 
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Oakland Gets Big Biscuit Factory 

The Shredded Wheat Biscuit Company is build 

ing a splendid new factory in Oakland, California. 

Oakland was selected as the most: promising Pacific 

Coast city for a branch of the big biscuit company 

because of shipping facilities that appealed to the 
concern. 


Arizona’s Potato Patch and the Crop 
The United States crop reporting bureau has esti 
mated the Arizona potato crop for 1914 at 99,000 
bushels. The Arizona Irish potato patch contains 
one thousand acres. 


Cotton Growers Would Interest Manufacturers 

The cotton growers of the Imperial valley and 
capitalists of southern California have recently held 
conferences for the discussion of the possibilities of 
establishing cotton manufacturing plants in Pacific 
Coast cities to take care of the crop locally. There 
is no reason why the abundance of raw material of 
various sorts produced in the Pacific Coast states 
should not be manufactured into articles of com- 
merce at home. The next decade will see the es- 
tablishment of large manufacturing concerns 
throughout the West. 


California Apples for British 
Five hundred carloads of Pajaro valley apples 
have been shipped to London under contract to the 
British Government. The apples came from the 
orchards surrounding Watsonville, California. 


Ouarter of a Million Dollars for Farm 

A real estate company has just closed a deal for 
3160 acres near Wheatland in the Sacramento valley 
for which $225,000 was paid. The land will be sub- 
divided and sold in small tracts. 

Distribution of California’s Corporation Tax 

According to a report submitted to authorities in 
Washington by Commissioner of Corporations 
J. E. Davies, corporations of California paid 
seventy-six per cent of the total taxes of the state 
in 1912, or $11,000,000 out of a total of $14,863,000. 
Only two ether states, New York and Pennsylvania, 
exceeded the amount of corporation tax collected 
in California. Of the corporation taxes paid in 
California, railroads paid forty-two percent, insur- 
ance and financial companies twenty percent, tele- 
graph and telephone companies four percent, ex- 
press companies one percent and miscellaneous com- 
panies thirty-two percent. 


Claims Lowest Death Rate 
Alameda, California, has a death rate of only 
seven to the thousand population. This, according 
to the city health officer, indicates that this city is 
one of the healthiest in the United States. 


Enormous Increase of Canadian Wheat Yield 

The wheat yield of Alberta, Canada, increased 
from eight million bushels in 1904 to 81,535,000 
bushels in 1913. In 1904 only 298,433 acres were in 
wheat; in 1913 wheat was grown on 2,809,310 acres. 
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“I Make New Furniture of My Old” 


With a little time, avery 
little effort, a correct selec- 
tion of Acme Quality 
Paints, Enamels, Stains and 
Varnishes, it is really a 
simple, easy matter to make 
things look beautifully 
bright and new. 


Well worn furniture 
takes on a new lease of 
life when Acme-ized with 
the proper Acme Quality 
Stain or Varnish. 


Acme Quality Varno- 
lac makes a wonderful 
improvement in dulled 
floors, stairs and window 
sills. 


Acme Quality Enamel 
makes old woodwork, 
cupboards, ice chests, 
resplendently new. 
Dingy linoleum is bright- 
ened into fresh life with 
Acme Quality Linoleum 
Varnish. 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 


come ready to use, in quantities from half-pints up. With 


them the work is easy and the cost trifling. 


Write for the Acme books—“Acme Quality 
Painting Guide” and ‘‘ Home Decorating.” 








ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. G 
Detroit, Michigan 

Boston 
Chicago 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Toledo 
Nashville 
Birmingham 
Fort Worth 
Dallas 
Topeka 
Lincoln 
Salt Lake City 
Spokane 
Portland 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
San Diego 


Factories in Detroit 
and Los Angeles 
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The Vose Player Piano € 
is soconstructed that even a little 
child can play it. It combines our superior player 
action with the renowned Vose Pianos which have 
been manufactured during 63 years by three gene- 
rations of the Vose family. In purchasing this in- 
strument you secure quality, tone, and artistic merit 
at a moderate price, on time payments, if desired. 

Catalogue and literature sent on request to those 


interested. Send today. 


You should become a satisfied owner of a 
fj VOS@ BYSa8 i 

Vv 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 168 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





PIANO 








Ceilings 
plain or paneled, are 
made with 


oo 


Trademark Registered No. 94745 





the only “wood-core” wall board. 


Write for sample and interesting 
book. 


Northwestern 


Compo-Board 
Co. 


4321 Lyndale Ave. No. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Want State Inspection of Fruit Shipments 


Fruit growers of California will father a proposed 
law regulating the standardization of fruits for 
shipment which it is expected will be presented to 
the next California law-making body. The fruit 
growers want inspectors in each district, clothed 
with authority to pass upon all fruit shipmenis 
Such inspectors would be recommended by the fruit 
growers themselves and the final selection made by 
the governor. The object, of course, is to prevent 
the shipment of inferior fruit which tends to lower 
the general standard of shipments from the state. 


How the Poor But Honest Man Can Get a Start 


Curry county, Oregon, down in the southwestern 
corner of the state, has a population of but 2,044, 
according to the 1910 census. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the county is peculiarly promising agri- 
culturally, a lack of transportation facilities has 
prevented its settlement. The county seat is Gold 
Beach, a small but enterprising town. According 
to the Chamber of Commerce Bulletin, of Portland, 
the people of Gold Beach have worked up a practi- 
cal plan for bringing in settlers and assisting in the 
development of their country. The plan is simple, 
but practical. Settlers are given their choice of 
tracts of land ranging from five to twenty acres, 
and if the settler has no means to make a payment 
on the land, he is allowed to take it anyhow, subject 
to but one condition—that he ‘‘get busy” exert 
his strength, clear up the land and get it under 
cultivation. This ought to prove a winner with 
any honest man, no matter how poor he may be, 
provided he is able-bodied. According to the 
Chamber of Commerce Bulletin “this simple plan 
prevents him from being made the victim of some 
unscrupulous land shark, and in time almost any 
man, especially a young man, can thus acquire a 
competence. It will tend to draw only an earnest 
and hard working class of people.” 


SECURED OR FEE 


PATENTS RETURNED 


‘ 
Ijlustrated Guide Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent FREE, 


Free report as to 
Patentability 


WANTED NEW IDEAS, 


Send for our list of Patent Buyers, 


























A 
GATLING GUN 
IN CAMERA CONSTRUCTION 


f Greatest capacity in least bulk. 
Takes 800 half or 400 full-size 
pictures on one loading. Costs 
1-3 of one cent per picture. Uses 
Eastman Film and loads in daylight. 
Tourists, Sportsmen, Amateurs, Scientific 
and Professional People, Greatest Assistant 
Towards Pictorial Perpetuation. Anentire 
trip of weeks or months can be taken on one 
cartridge. One film furnishes 6 hours edus 
cating amusement when shown through 
our ‘‘Baby Simplex'’ 3 in 1 Projector. 
Costs less, weighs less, does more 
than any other camera ever pro- 
duced. Booklet 11 on request. 
Simplex Photo Products Co. 
Morris Park, Long Island 


Sle arc exeOi CAMERA 












Fitted with Zeiss Tessar 

; 5 Compound 
1/300 sec. shutter. 
Direct view finder with 
mirror. Exposure Coun- 
ter, focusing scale.tripod 
sockets, etc. Complete, 
with leather case $5 
and strap.. 
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It is an aristocrat among coffees—yet democratic in 
its affinity for all sorts and conditions of men—and 
women—who love the delicious flavor of really fine 
coffee at the breakfast table. 

Buying WHITE HOUSE COFFEE as we send it 
out—in 1, 2 and 3 lb. tins—insures its delivery to you 
in perfect and unimpaired condition—without the 
possibility of adulteration or admixture, or exposure 
to contaminating influences—the Only Right way. 

SOLD BY OVER 24,000 DEALERS 
DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON-CHICAGO 

















It is the National Water 
It is Health Conservation 


WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRINGS CoO. 
100 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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Tours in the Pacific Coast Country, Outlined by Burleigh Davison 


Motoring Over San Bernardino’s Mountain 
Crest Highway 


The Mountain Crest Highway on the ridge of the 
San Bernardino mountains is now open to the motor- 
ing public, and already has become one of the favor- 
ite runs for tourists and sightseers going out of Los 
Angeles and San Bernardino. 

Throughout the ninety-two miles of roadway that 
the trip embraces in its irregular loop, there is never 





A series of loose, almost impassable trails have been 
converted into a 92-mile mountain highway 








a spot but that has some interest for the nature 
lover, and the seeker of out-of-the-ordinary scenery. 
I’rom the serrated tops of the San Bernardino moun- 
tains, a magnificent view of the surrounding country 
is obtained, embracing in its range vistas of orange 
embowered towns, sleepy valleys with miles of 
orchards and vineyards, distant mountain peaks 
where the eternal snow cools the air for the dwellers 
in the lowlands, and glimpses of the blue Pacific, 
sparkling like amethyst in the distance. 

In striking contrast to this picture of pastoral 
beauty is the grim Mojave desert, lying like a dusty 
drab blanket over many miles of the landscape, and 
bringing into pleasing relief the many-hued greens 
of the cultivated areas of the valleys. The air is 
cool in the mountains, and its tonic effect is felt as 
soon as the car starts to climb up into cloudland. 

Magnificent trees lead away from the roadside in 
seeming endless isles, while sweet-smelling pines, 
silver firs, spruces, white oaks, and other species of 
tree and plant life, fill the woods with their enticing 
and soothing odors. 

Starting from San Bernardino about nine o’clock 
in the morning the motorists taking the road at a 
leisurely pace will reach the highway that turns 
off for Arrowhead Hot Springs in about half an 
hour’s run, and after that, successively pass Lower 
Toll House, Vales Ranch, Cold creek, Roman’s 
ranch, Crest line, Red R grocery and reach Skyline 
heights around 11:30. The run from here to Squirrel 
Inn will take until 12:30. 

The evenings high up in the hills offer so much to 
the sojourner in a motor car, that many parties 
avail themselves of the chance to stay a few days 
in one of the various stopping places. 

The amount of work that has been done to make 
these mountains fit for travel by motor has been 
tremendous, leaving aside the money consideration, 
and that in itself is of great proportions, the mass of 
personal work, the painful toiling of pathfinders 
on foot over the hills, the dragging labor of sur- 
veying parties, the clearing of underbrush, climb- 
ing of steep places and the hundred and one grind- 
ing efforts that have gone into the making of this 
highway, should be remembered by the man behind 
the steering wheel who rides in comfort over a 
course pioneered by others in hard, hard toil. 

The $250,000 which has been spent upon the 
San Bernardino Mountain Crest Highway has con- 
verted a series of loose, poor roads and almost 
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Goodyear 
Tires 


Bear Every Day About Ba 


One Thousand Miles of Motor Cars 


IOIQ 











Hundreds of Thousands are Daily Protected 


by Their Safety, 


Sturdiness 


and Strength 


These are the Victors 


Bear in mind that Goodyear tires are 
victors in the long, long fight for favor. They 
outsell any other. 

Men have used millions of them, on all sorts 
of roads, under all conditions—on hundreds 
of thousands of cars. And their verdict is 
—as shown by adoption—that Goodyears are 
the best tires built. 


In These Ways Best 


No-Rim-Cut tires are more than quality 
tires. They directly combat—in exclusive 


outs—all the countless blow-outs caused by 
wrinkled fabric. That is due to our exclusive 
“On-Air” cure. 

They combat loose treads by a patent 
method employed by no one else. 

And they have our exclusive All-Weather 
tread—the tough, double-thick anti-skid. This 
tread runs as smoothly as a plain tread, yet it 
grasps wet roads with deep, sharp, resistless grips. 


Get These Savings 


Find out what they mean to you. You 
seek what others 





ways—the four 
greatest causes of tire 


trouble. 
ty cant be |(gOOD 
rim-cut. That is due 


to an exclusive Good- 
year feature. 
They save blow- 
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AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


seek—-safety, sturdi- 
ness, endurance. 
You will find them 
where others 
found them. Any 
dealer will supply 
you. (1907) 


YEAR 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada 


London, England 


Mexico City, Mexico 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
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Pretty lakes with a background of balsam-scented 
pines and pretty oaks invite to Camping spots 


impassable trails into a splendid system of broad 
easy-graded highways. 

There have been disconnected and fairly passable 
roads in this section for years, but the county deter- 
mined to build one great, perfect highway, describ- 
ing a g2-mile loop, much of which runs along the 
very crest of the range. There are many turn-outs 
and the entire drive is better than most dirt roads 
in the valleys of the state. 

Little Bear is a lake, with 
steelhead trout and with good camping places 


gem of a stocked 
around it. 

Big Bear lake is almost of equal beauty to Lake 
Tahoe. One swings down from the tall pines to a 
green Alpine meadow, where lies the lake, a rich 
blue with its waves fiashing in the sunshine, six 
miles Jong and a mile or more wide. Behind it 
stretches a great green forest on sloping mountains 
gainst the sky beyond rises an in- 

| 


K- 


and looming < 


San Gorgonio peak, nic 
00 feet high. 
Knights, 


tensely white table-top 
named Gray Back, 13,5 

The return by Pine 
Clark’s ranch, and thence crossing the Santa Ana 
river, is equally as interesting a tour as that going. 


way of Knot, 








raverses a land of rare 
scenic splendor on the California-Nevada line 


The Trans-Sierra Highway 
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The sheer heights of the San Bernardino moun- 
tains impress the traveler greatly. The mountains 
of this range attain a height of 13,000 feet. 

In a tour by motor of California this magnificent 
drive should not be overlooked, as it can be taken 
now with ease and inexpensively. 


By-Paths into the High Sierra 

Much has already been written around Cali- 
fornia’s two great main trunk highways, which are 
being built at a cost of some eighteen millions of 
dollars. These great highways bisect the state 
from end to end and naturally are the main arteries 
of the eventual system of roads which will connect 
every portion of the state. 














Siphon on the great Owens River Aqueduct, through 
which flows Los Angeles’ water supply 


Now cores an important announcement of the 
survey of the first of the greater by-highways or 
additions to the great trunk systems—the El] 
Camino Sierra, a scenic highway which will border 
the impressive Sierra Nevada mountains, open up 
an endless chain of mountain, valley, lake and river 
scenery and make possible easy and extraordinarily 
interesting connection between Lake Tahoe and 
Mojave. This new highway will give the regions 
remote from the main trunk systems a highway of 
vast value as an outlet for them and as an attrac- 
tion to the tourist to visit them. 

The passes across the Sierra Nevadas which dur- 
ing the mining excitement of the early days were 
crowded with the pack mules of prospectors and 
eight-, ten- and twelve-horse freighting teams, are 
soon to know the purr of the motor car. Old roads 
are being rebuilt and new ones are planned to con- 
nect this splendid old mountain country with the 
principal cities of the state. 

The State Highway Commissioners 





recently 
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The new Hupmobile is simply 
a delight, even to those Hup 
owners who were completely 
satisfied before. 


It is more than ever the car of the 
American family, because comfort— 
the first consideration—has been im- 
measurably increased; because the 
cushions are deeper and softer; be- 
cause there’s more room to relax, 
front and rear. 


Itisa bigger car,abetter car—and there- 


fore a more faithful friend, a more 
loyal servant,tothe Americanfamily. 


Hupp Motor Car Co., Detroit 


5-passenger Touring or Roadster 
model, $1200 f. 0. b. Detroit. In 
Canada, $1400 f. 0. b. Windsor. 


Nineteen 
Fifteen 
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The Trans-Sierra Highway will offer the tourist a 
first-hand study of ihe peculiar desert vegetation 


toured by motor car from Sacramento to Mojave 
and Los Angeles by way of Sonora Pass, through 
Mono county, the Inyo valley and the Mojave 
country, for the purpose of routing a new portion 
of the State Highway to connect the southern part 
of the state with Lake Tahoe. This movement, of 
great importance to all residents of California and 
especially of the lower San Joaquin valley and 
southern California, marks the beginning of one of 
California’s scenic highways. ; 

The building of such a road will serve to encourage 
motor travel to one of California’s natural wonders, 
Lake Tahoe, and will open a route for transconti- 
nental automobile touring over the Midland 
Trail. 

At present Sonora Pass, the outlet from the Sierra 
country on the eastern side of the mountains, is not 
in shape to bid for motor car traffic; in fact the road 
is out of repair and dangerous. There are indica- 
tions, however, that within a short time a connect- 
ing road will be built somewhere through this section 
that will afford an easy and picturesque route from 


east to west and vice versa through the Sierras. 




















Starting on the San Francisco to Seattle run, through 
the lower Sacramento valley 


The route from Bridgeport to the county seat of 
Mono, and to Bishop in Inyo county, follows one of 
America’s strangest bodies of inland water—M ono 
lake. This lake, aptly styled the “Dead Sea of the 
West,” lies on the eastern base of the Sierra Nevada. 
Owing to its arid surroundings its waters are strongly 
alkali. 

From Bishop to Big Pine the country is very 
attractive. Stock-raising and other farming is 
carried on by the residents of this section. At Big 
Pine the Midland Trail connects with El Camino 
Sierra and from here touches Independence, at the 
base of Mt. Whitney, the highest peak in the 
United States, and runs thence to Lone Pine at the 
head of Owens lake, the source of water supply for 
Los Angeles. The route then skirts the eastern edge 
of the Lake Olancha, and thence to Indian Wells, 
following the aqueduct to Freeman, where the 
Walker Pass road can be taken to Bakersfield if the 
motorist desires to shorten his tour. 

From Freeman, El Camino Sierra runs to Mojave 
and thence by way of Willow Springs, De Sur, 
Palmdale, Acton, Lang, Fernando to Los Angeles. 





The Siskiyous were negotiated through the eanyon of 
the Sacramento, following the Pacific Highway 


As a six or eight day motor journey the run over 
1 Camino Sierra down the eastern slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada is one which should not be neglected 
by the automobilist who wishes to see the magnifi- 
cent stretches of mountain country along the 
Nevada-California boundary. 


Cutting Down the Running Time Between 
San Francisco and Seattle 

The accompanying photographs will perpetuate 
a record made only a few weeks ago by two Cali- 
fornians, Fred Ek. Gross and Claude A. McGee, who 
made patch-work of previous elapsed-running time 
records between San Francisco and Seattle. 
Klapsed-running time means actual going, with 
the necessary halts eliminated. These enthusiasts 
covered the distance, approximately one thousand 
miles of good, bad and _ indifferent roads, over 
mountains, through sharp passes and the pretty 
valleys of the Pacific Northwest in fifty-two hours 
and fifteen minutes. 

The record is all the more remarkable because of 














The California-Oregon line on the crest of the 
beautiful Siskiyou mountains 


the miles upon miles of highway encountered upon 
which improvements are under way, thus presenting 
difficulties unusually severe. 

From San Francisco the west side route up the 
Sacramento valley by way of Vallejo, Fairfield, 
Winters, Madison, Arbuckle, Willows, Orland, 
Corning, Red Bluff and Redding was taken. From 
Redding, at the head of the Sacramento canyon, 
to Eugene, Oregon, the motorists followed the Pa- 
cific Highway passing through Kennett, Dunsmuir, 
Sisson, Montague, Hornbrook, Ashland, Medford, 
Grant’s Pass, Roseburg and Drain to Eugene. In 
this portion of the run some of northern California 
and southern Oregon’s most beautiful scenic country 
was traversed, the drive especially through the 
Sacramento canyon and Mt. Shasta region being 
filled with superb mountain panoramic views. 

From Eugene the west side Willamette valley 
route was followed to Portland by way of Junction 
City, Corvallis, Independence, West Salem, Day 
ton, Newberg and thence in to Portland. 

The west side route from the metropolis of Oregon 
was followed through Scappoose, St. Helena to 
Goble, where the Columbia river was crossed to 
Kalama, thence following the Pacific Highway to 
Kelso and Castle Rock. Ten miles to the north of 
Castle Rock the Cowlitz river was crossed by ferry, 





Much of the route followed through the deep forests 
of Oregon and Washington over plank roads 
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from whence they continued north to Chehalis to 
Winlock. The Pacific Highway was followed to 
Tenino via Centralia. Some of the northwest’s 
wonderful scenery was encountered in this section, 
immense stretches of forest and ranges of magnifi- 
cent mountains giving at every turn of the road 
some new glimpse into a natural wonderland. 

At Tenino they turned to the left following the 
road to Olympia and Tacoma and thence by way of 
the Tacoma-Seattle boulevard into the latter city 
on the last leg of their tri-state run. 

In many sections of California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington the motorists encountered long stretches of 
highway either in course of construction or being 
repaired preparatory for winter travel. In some 
places they were forced to make wide detours over 
abandoned roads and in other places there were no 
roads to follow and progress could be made only by 
rough travel beside the construction work under 
way in the main roads. In numerous instances the 


motorists were compelled to drive directly through 
plowed road beds for considerable distances. 














The Pacifie Highway follows Cow Creek canyon, in 
Oregon, noted for its scenery and deer-hunting 


One of the worst sections encountered was that 
between Delta and Dunsmuir where for a distance 
of twenty-eight miles the state is building a new 
road on a new grade. In different parts of Oregon 
and Washington the same conditions were found, 
where new construction is under way, while this 
work necessarily makes present travel disagreeable 
the result will be a system of splendid inter-state 
roads for the use of automobilists all over the 
countrv. 


No Billboards Along Columbia River Highway 

Oregonians interested in the magnificent new 
scenic highway along the Columbia river are pre- 
paring to prevent its commercialization by enter- 
prising bill-posters. A law is being drafted which 
will make it a misdemeanor for anyone to disfigure 
the highway with billboards or other advertising 
matter. Telegraph or telephone poles will be denied 
a place on the highway. Property owners are being 
urged to grant bill-posting companies no concessions 
of space. One of the largest operating out-door 
advertising companies has pledged its hearty 
support. 
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OUR wife—your family—must be the first consideration 
in buying an automobile. When the car drives up to the 
door and the neighbors notice the new acquisition to 

the family, it’s half the joy of life to hear them say, ‘‘What a 
beautiful car—that isn’t the common kind—I wonder what 
make it is.”’ 


If you hear it—and she hears it—there are a couple of joyous 
thrills running up and down two spines. YOU KNOW IT. 


But your part —the man’s part—is to see that It's your part to have such confidence in the mechan- 
beauty is not skin deep. ical construction that you know when you begin 
It’s your part to see that under the hoodthereisan —_ your journey, whether it be long or short, you will 
engine that is a real engine; an engine of power; an come back just as you started. 
engine of stamina; an engine of long life. Beauty — comfort —safety — speed—long life—freedom 


And it's your part to know that the construction of the from engine worry gasoline economy—all the modern con- 
. veniences—such as vacuum feed, power tire pump, the latest 


car means “safety first” to every member of the family. word in silent starters—two unit, three point construction 
one man top—these are a few of the things you should have 
in your new car. 
And you get them in the new Mitchell 1915 masterpiece 
—and at a price that staggers other automobile makers. 


John Bate’s engineering skill is at its best in the new 
mode! ls. 
He has made this a Mitchell year. 
The factory is working to its fullest capacity to supply 
the demand. If you contemplate buying a car now or later, 
you should see the new Mitchells first. 
Your dealer can demonstrate their exclusive 
or, you can read about 


features to you 


F. ee Racine. Wis them if you write for Mitchell Book No. 134. 





The Mitchell Line for 1915 
Mitchell Light Four—twoand Mitchell Special Six—2 or 5 
five passengers 4 cylin- passengers — 6 cylinders 
ders — 35 horse power — 50 horse power—132 inch 

116 jnch wheel base — wheel base—36x41% tires 
IE UTS oid ccc PE | ide: 9 Gtsss'e.0 wash asia ‘$1,895 
Mitchell Light Four—6 pas- Mitchell Special Six—6 pas- 
sengers—same as above sengers same as above 
ae aee ss ee  -Aadanehneuees ee aks $1,995 
Mitchell Six De Luxe—7 passengers—6 cylinders—144 in. wheel 
base—60 horse power— 37x35 tires, $2,350 F.O.B. Racine 











Racine, Wis, U.S.A. 


Cone. —— co. 

2 So. Flower Street, ng Angeles, Cal. 
OSEN. IMcFARLAND AUTO C 
661 Golden Gate Ave., sag Francisco, Cal. 


. alt, . a} 





































80 years 
of faithful 
service to 
the Ameri- 
can people 





















Get the personal touch—feel the wheel 
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POWER 


al LAWN “MOWER 


It is a wonder that no one thought of 


wail such a lawn mower as this before. 


Mr. R. E. Olds, the famous automobile designer, invented and 
perfected the Ideal Power Lawn Mower, and it will do for you 
what it is doing for many others. 

Its 35-inch cut makes quick work of lawn-mowing. It is handled 
easily. The operator has only to guide it. It trims neatly 
and cleanly around flower beds, walks, and under shrubbery. 
It takes sharp grades, hillsides and terraces with 
ease. It rolls the turf as well as cutting the grass, 
leaving a perfect, velvety lawn. 


The Ideal Power Lawn Mower is just the thing for parks, 
boulevards, golf courses and country places. It is fast 
displacing the lawn-spoiling, horse-drawn mowers and 
heavy, clumsy power mowers costing $1,200 and up. 















W rite at once for our beautiful booklet,“ Lawns of Velvet,”” 
and learn more about this efficient, low-priced mower. 


The Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
412 Kalamazoo Street 
Lansing, Michigan 


POINDEXTER & SNITJER 
320 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Distributors 















Almost Any Infant or Adult 
Can Digest Holstein Milk 


The leading specialists agree that most disorders associated 
with infant feeding (or adult feeding ona milk diet) arise from the 
indigestibility of milk overcharged with fat or cream. 

The fat globules in such milk are always large and con- 
sequently slow to digest. In the milk of other cows, the fat 
globules are 2.7 times larger than the fat globules in Holstein 
Cows’ milk. Expressed graphically, the relative size would be 
about as follows:— 


Milk with large Fat Globules. 


@® Holstein Fat Globules. 

And that isn’t the only difference. In addition to their 
minute size, the fat globules in Holstein Cows’ milk are light, 
easily broken up and readily assimilated by the digestive fluids 
of even undeveloped or weakened stomachs. In view of these 
facts, it is easy to account for the hearty endorsement that the 
medical fraternity gives to Holstein milk. 

Send for our booklet, “‘The Story of Holstein Milk.” It con- 
tains conclusive evidence on these points. 








Folding Typewriter 





—should be used by every man and 
every woman who has writing todo. 
The reasons are—typewriting is far 
more quickly done than hand writing 
—it is easier to read—carbons can 
be made—it looks 100°% better and 
it doublesthe efficiency ofany letters, 
reports or documents. 
Best ofall the Corona Folding Type- 
writer can be taken anywhere easily. 
It weighs but 6 lbs. and when in its 
carrying case occupies only about the 
same amount of space as a camera. 

Write for full particulars of 

this remarkable typewr iter now, 


Just say, ‘Send Booklet No, 9, 


Corona Typewriter Co. ,Inc., Groton, N. Y. 
141 West 42nd St., at Broadway, New York City 
Agencies in Principal Cities of the World 
















UK 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


‘i *. L. HOUGHTON, Sec’y 
2F American Building Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Tew a improve Qo " p= 
fashion of your dress, keeping | 
seams smooth and flat. En- || | 

| 


dorsed by best dressmakers. 

The name ‘‘Peet’s” is on envelope. 

InvisibleEyes5c. HooksandE yes 10c. = 
v a 


“It’s in the Triangle’’ 
EET BROS. 


WON'T RUST 








weincieaoniama 






















7} “Can take a pound a day off a pa- 
{ tient, or put iton. Othe or systems may 
temporarily alle vinte, but this is sure 
and permanent.” —JV. y . Sun, Aug., 
1891. Send for Lecture * ‘Great Subject 


Ze ae 





4 1 


New Ve 
the 


“On 





of I 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 
5 an \ re a ve ele KF at ae Your. a duction is assured—reduce 
ne om s “atine R54 wr otlice, 1370 Broadway, 
ae \ PERMANENT REDUCTION au AHANTEED, 
cure jg positive and permanent.’'—N. Y. Herald, July 9, 1893. | 
Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.’—N. Y. // orld. 


When in doubt as to what to give ask to 


see the POHLSON LINE AT THE 


( | FTS. SPECIALTY SHOPS or send for our 


istr. 


ne 


STUDIOS, Pawtucket, R. L., Dept. SF. 








BU REAU OF MUSHROOM INDUSTRY, Dept. 153, 1342 N. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 





book of Dainty, Thoughtful Gifts. It 
ates in an interesting way the work of New England gentle- 


n for gentle folk verywhere. POHLSON’S SHOPS AND 


Growing 


Quick Money Mushreoms 


A Learn things many erowers never knew before, all 
explained in the new book, ‘‘Truth About Mushrooms.’ 

y Add $10 to%i0 a week to’ your income. Small capital 

startsit. Demand exceedssupply. Grow in cellars, sheds, 

boxes, ete. Now is besttime. Profits bigger and quicker. 

Anyone can do it. Women and children, tov. Send for the book; it’s free. 





"Big Book of 4 \ 


Real Homes pees 


Floor plans, photographs. descrip- 
tions, detailed ie ee: Shows you how 
to make big s: 

HEWITT- LEA-F FUNCK C 
Pte Crary Bidg., pth ae Waoh, 








WHILE 
YOU SLEEP 
Wrinkle Reuticaan 
e or Frowners 


B. & 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that mar your 
beauty. They are absolutely harmless—simple and easy 
Made in two styles Fo ners for 


» use—a toilet necess 
een the eves. £7 wi rfers for lines in the face 
Fither kind sold in 25c¢ , 50c. and’ $1.00 boxes, including a book- 
let ‘Dressing Table Hints'’ at drug and department stores r 
here. If your dealer cannot supply you, sent direct, postpaid, 
on receipt of price 


B. & P. Co., (Two Women) 1790E. 68th St., Cleveland, Ohio 





HAVE SOFT 
Mt HANDS 


=I oe ee 

















CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Used exclusively and Cuti- 
cura Ointment occasionally 
work wonders. Treatment: 
On retiring, soak the hands 
in hot water and Cuticura 
Soap. Dry, anoint with Cu- 
ticura Ointment and wear 
soft bandages or old loose 
gloves during the night. 


s% SAMPLES FREE 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay: 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 
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EARN $12,000 A YEAR 


bd e The U.S. Government wants men for the Consular Service; $2,000 
or $2,500 at start, with advancement to $12,000 per annum. No 
politic: 3; competitive examination; life position; big opportunities. 


Under civil-service apportionment men from Western States have 
as 


excellent chance of early appointment. Another examination soon. 


e 
Seminar Let us prepare you BY MAIL to passit. Particulars free. 
AMERICAN LAW AND CONSULAR COLLEGE 


hington, D. C. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON pecs 
Thirty-first Year 











An endowed church school for girls, college prepara- 3 WRITE SHORT STORIES 
tory and general courses. Certificate admits to Smith, | DO N T AND PHOTOPLAYS 

Wellesley, Vassar and the leading state universities. W oO i K Big money a score greater than 
Leabel milcmtanat salts tapitiaven ce j the supply. housands of stories and 
Special advantages in domestic science, music and art. With Your Hands playsusedevery month. Weteach you to 
cADELAIDE PRESTON, Principal USE YOUR BRAINS writeand tosell yourstories. Endorsed by 
Home Industry League. Chartered 1903. 
Rt. Rev. F. W. KEATOR, D. D., Pres. Booklet describing this and 60 other practical and money making 





courses FREE. Write today 


MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


ry ° e - i Dept. 9 Underwood Building, San Francisco § 
CastillejaSchool for Girls | 7 . 


One mile from Stanford University. Accredited to Colleges Es and 
We nar and Primary Departments. Pupils entered at ar ape 


Catalogue, Principal: MARY 1. LOCKEY, A. B., PALO ALTO, CAL. 























Good memory is absolutely essential to success, 
lor memory is power. 





WRITE FOR 
i LUY TRATED 
CATALOGUE 


SCALIERMA SHELF 
ARTS “CRAFTS [| 3 
Jaxer 


The Dickson Method 
makes you “‘Forget Proof,’’ develops concentration, 
will, self-confidence, quick thoug ht, ready speech. 
Write today for my free book, “How to Remember” 
—faces, names, studies; also ig heed oe Test. 
















_ Stuff “Beautiful 
2B earn by mail to 
ds. | etulf and mount 

me heads; make:ugs, tan skins. 
ount your own specimens and 
y make money preserving for others. 

YJ Men, Women and boys learn easily 
Sond quickly, Buccess guaranteed oF 
no tuition. Write today for our won 
derful FREE book “How to Learn ta 
_ Mount Birds and Animals, N.W.School of 
Taxidermy, 133 3 Elwood Lidg., Omaha, Neb, 






ONE MONTH’S FREE MUSIC LESSONS 
ny Instrument 

Our extension course of instruction is endorsed by leading resident 
teachers. Special Free Offer to Sunset readers. Send Post Card for 
particulars, 







Write At Once For Free Book 
ryth 








You learn at I thout ‘eo time. Refe BANOS POT pupil and 
Northwestern Nati nal Bank of Portland, Oreg 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Portland, Oregon 
































| 
| 
Book explains eve irse is simple—satisfactory—inexpensive. 
| 
| 
| 
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& STAMMER 


00k, 






“How age? Stop Sta sere ter ““—a treatise of 
ic ti literature FRWE 

M. field, Pr al of the » Paci ific S “hoo! for Stammerers, 

1918 Grove Bisset, POAKL AND, CALIFORNIA, 





2 
German—French—English—Italian—Spanish 
or any other language learned quickly andeasily gf 
by the Cortina-Phone Method at home. 

Cylinder or Disk Cortina-Records. 
Write for free booklet today; easy 
payment plan. 


Team CO RIINA A- PHONE : 
a re BE A TRAVELING SALESMAN 


My booklet “Golden Hundreds of good positions now open. No experience 
‘oun You You Write Fr: | fe) { ? Rules For Writers” } required to get one of them. Write today for list of 
will exactly tell you stengr ’ “= n_Big Money while you 


rn and testimonials from handreds of our students who 

















how and where to sell it; it also exposes publishing swindle and gives you a corning S100 ey ane neare: a Aad 1a 0N 
$¢ mest advice, ice 25c, sample pages free 2 S EB. SSOCIA 
lots of honest advice, Price 25c, sample pages free. H. M. BAUER, 135 E 1. Chicago, aw Werk. Be ids Act edltnad 





34th, New York. } 





Students with a few moments spare time can turn this time into money. We have a plan whereby any 
energetic young man or young woman can earn their way to the Panama- Pacific Exposition. For parti- 
culars address Circulation Manager, Exposition Dept. Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, California. 
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port cannot brush theentiresurface of each tooth. Correct mouth hygiene 
consists not only in brushing the teeth regularly, but also in frequent and 


Use thorough cleansing of the mouth by a safe antiseptic. Listerine is the safe 
ie antiseptic for use in the mouth. Physicians have used and endorsed it for 
30 years. Keep a bottle of Listerine side _by_side_with the toothbrush— 

every its regular use is fully as important. 
day For all purposes of personal hygiene, Listerine is the ideal antiseptic. It may 


be beneficially applied to cuts, burns, wounds and skin affections. There 
are many imitations and substitutes—but none equal the genuine Listerine. 


; ; All Druggists Sell Listerine 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 

















IN ONE YEAR 


Make it repairing auto- 

mobile tires. Punctures 
\ and blow-outs are 
\ common. Tires need 
oe and 
canizin; 

EACH AUTO SOLD MEANS 
MORE TIRES TO MEND. 
Auto tire repair field 
a hundred times bigger 
and better than old 
bicycle days. Johnson, 
Tex., writes, “I madeas high as 
$18 profit in one day.’’ Investi- 
gate today. Ask for FREE 

catalog. 


Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. | 


#800 Capitol Ave, Indianapolis, Ind. 


$3,000.% 













Big League 
Baseball 


A Sure Pennant Winner! A home run right off the bat. 
A howling, cheering, nerve-racking baseball game right in 
your own parlor. It’s 2 Season ticket to America’s 
Greatest Game! Here’s your chance to get real baseball 
dope—learn all the inside secrets, all the scientific plays 
that the Big Leagues use. 





Heine Zimmerman says: ‘‘It'’s as thrilling as the real thing.’’ Harry 
‘Lord says: ‘‘The wives and the sisters of our fans won’t mind the 
bleachers next summer.’’ Yes, sir! That's what Steele’s Great Game 
of Baseball does. 448 scientific plays and over a million combinations, 


all for $1.00. If your dealer can't supply you, send us the money and 
this great game is yours. 


BURR-VACK COMPANY, Dept. 19, Chicago 






















| a CALIFORNIA 

_— 12 suncatow pesicns 25 
‘ Selected from the Best bungalows built in 
California. Exterior view and re’ plan of 


each. State which you prefer, 4, 5, 6 or 7 
room plans with estimate of cost. 


CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW PLANNERY 
1747 East 15th Street Los Angeles, Calif. 





GRAY MOTORS FORBOATS | 
piste otk 


Engines of both 2-cycle and 4-cycle type! 
for boats of all sizes, Material and 
workmanship absolutely guaranteed. 
Ve are largest builders of 2-cycle 

marine engine 8 ae pgm] = shores a 
are over ealers who 6e ey cn: 

gines and give Gray service. Write to- toate canoes 

day forour three valuable books bined Gray Motors and compl ete 












Motor Boats. GRAY MOTOR CO., /I|08 Gray Metor Bldo., Detroit, Mich. 








are “as a cloud before the sun”’ hiding your bright- 

ness, your beauty. Why not remove them? 

Don't delay. Use 

STILLMAN’S Ect" 
Cream 

Made especially to remove freckles. Leaves the 

skin clear, smooth and without a blemish. Pres 

pared by eseplaliete with years of experienc e. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. I . 
Write today for partici lars und free 
booklet, “Wouldst Thon Be Fair”? 
eon ains many beauty hints, and de- 

a number of elegant prepar- 
Etons cena le to the toilet. Sodd 
by all druggis 
STILLMAN CREAM Co. 
. 2 Aurora, III, 








Eo mig! 


<< 
=<" 


en 
SNK aah 


CARE 
For Social Play| 


Always something new. See 
Mona Lisa, Rembrandt and 
other recent art backs of un- 
usual beauty. 


Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes 


SINR Ant All FIM MA'S NN “ BOLU.Et NAY gee 


A (— AWK 


2 


ALi 


SESE 





‘18s VED 


COIN SSUES IDEN SN IN EMS Hit SSNS ATI WISN ISR SI IN EWA —); I SENVL U EVU SSAA SSINNSSS MINES NIK 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO., CINCINNATI, U.S.A 


ASSESS SSUES GNSS EM LZ ISN ZAMEEN SUS ANWSM EZ WIN NWS NTN  \ 





on INA Ng yen 
Ne Ze 
GLE ( i f\ 
ae ; 


CARD cance 
Mile)4l-meleladehet-aa-) YCLF 


SEND 9% IN STAMPS 


For Cone Play 


The sun never sets on Bicycle 
Cards. Used the world over 
because of their quality. 


issue RDS: K Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 


Saw 


211) 
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Deafness 


From All Causes, Head Noises and Other Ear 
Troubles Easily and Permanently Relieved! 


“Thousands who were formerly 
deaf, now hear distinctly every 
sound — whispers even do not 
escape them. Their life of loneli- 
ness has ended and allis now joy 
and sunshine. The impaired or 
lacking portions of their ear 
drums have been reinforced by 
simple little devices, scientifi- 
cally constructed for that special 
purpose. 


Wilson Common -Sense 
Ear Drums 


often called “Little Wireless Phones for the Ears” are restor- 
ing perfect hearing in every condition of deafness or defective 
hearing from causes such as Catarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or 
Sunken Drums, Thickened Drums, Roaring and Hissing 
Sounds, Perforated, Wholly or Partially Destroyed Drums, 
Discharge from Ears, etc. No matter what the case or how 
long standing it is, testimonials received 
show marvelous results. Common-Sense 
EarDrumsstrengthenthenervesoftheears 
and concentrate sound waves on one —d 
of the natural drums, thus successfully 
storing perfect hearing where medical all 
even fails to help. They are madeofasoft, 
sensitized material, comfortable and safe 
towear. They are easily adjusted by the 
wearer and out of sight when worn. 
What has done so much for thousands 
of others will help you. Don’t ye 
Write today for our Drum 
Pull in Position ° 


EE 168 pa 
BOOK on DEAFNESS — givin 
particulars and plenty of testimonials, 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
248 Inter-Southern Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
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§ Gift aii 1914—Now Ready 


S$ Makes life worth living and removes the 1001 
worries when looking for assistance how to do 
your Christmas shopping with absolute comfort. 
Pauls’ Gift Guide, 107 pages, has hundreds of 

beautiful illustrations of moderate-priced, thought- 

ful and distinctive gifts. It’s yours for the ask- , 


ing. Send your name and address on post-card, Y x 
PETER PAUL & SON, Established 42 Years. \) 
\w 
ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


181 North Pearl St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Saddles ...3.00 up fone! < —enengige - + 
Bridles 90 b- 
Team Harnes 
Leggins, Pair. 
TGMS....0000000 
Colts Cal. 45, single or double ‘action Revolver, $7-45 
Colts Revolver Cartridges, 1c each. 15 Acres Governme nt 
Auction Goods Bargains illustrated and described in 420 large 
page wholesale and retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25c 
east and 30c west of Misgjgsippi River. 


Francis = 501 Broadway, New York 


\ 
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mama The Folly of 
Forced Deep Breathing 


is only one of the startling subjects discussed in the 
world-famous book: 


“Intelligence in Physical Culture”’ 


This is the most original, unique and startling book 
ever published in regard to building health, vitality 
and superb physical strength, presenting in the most 


concise and leg ee manner, the truth about forced 
deep breathing. et 

THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. You cannot afford 
to miss this book if you are interested in your health, 
your physical development, the extent of your energy 
and ambition, and your prospects for success in life 
It will complete your education on Health and Strength 
in the most simple manner and without any cost to 
you. THE STRONGFORT METHODS will give you in- 
ternal vital strength, as well as muscular vigor. Send 
for the book now! IT IS FREE! Just ask for it. En- 


close 4c to cover mailing 


LIONEL STRONGFORT, Dept. M11 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Fortunes Are Being Made 
every year in Florida out of Fruits and Early 
egetables. Nota better spotin the whole 


state than BAY VIEW. Our big, free hand- 


literature. 
year. Irrigation is unheard of. Crop failures prac- 
unknown. Two and three crops pnd 
each year on the same ground. ot 
$500 profit per acre each year. Satsuma manana: 
figs, pears, peaches, plums, grapes and all kinds of 
= berries produce abundantly. You can also raise enor- 
mous crops of corn,oats,hay,Japanese cane,clover, 
sweet and Irish potatoes, sugar cane, celery, toma- 
toes, lettuce, cabbage, watermelons, cantaloupes, 
i plant, cucumbers, radis shes, turnips: andall — 
early profitable 

Dairying and Stock Raising. Ready markets aud 
ood prices. Grass for — the year round. 
on’t have to stable and dry feed six months in the 
year. One of the finest climates in the United 
States, both summer and winter. Nosunstrokes in 
summer—no frostbites in winter. Ideal salt water 
ae bathing and fishing. Lumber at wholesale 
ric Good stores, churches and schools. 
RI’ TE TO-DAY FOR FREE BOOK, SAMPLE 

OF SOIL, MAPS, ETC. 


Santa Rosa Plantation Company 
Room 303, 208 N. Sth Ave Chicago, U8 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC. 
of SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly, 
published monthly at San Francisco, Cal., 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 
Post-Office Address 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Name of— 
Editor, Charles K. Field - - - - - + - - 
Managing Editor, Walter V. Woehlke - - - 
Business Manager, William Woodhead - - - 
Publisher, Woodhead, Field & 


- Los Angeles, Cal 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Company - - - +--+ - + - 


Owners: ae a corpor atic on, ki e its name and the names and addresses of 
sto olders ho z 1 per cent or more of total amount of stock. ) 
Woodhe id, Field & Company 


John B. Scofield, San Francisco 
John Renfrew, Los Angeles 
Frank P. Deering, San Francisco 


William Woodhead, San Fr: incisco 
Charles K. Field, San Francisco 
Walter V. Woehlke, Los Angeles 
Known bondholder 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, 


s, mortgagecs, and other security holders, holding 1 per 
mortgages, or other securities: 
\--=2+-+ 2+ 2 2 - = = None - - ‘pip is = Se 6 
Wa. WoopHEAD 
General Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th day of October, 1914. 
[Seal] Hucu T. Smr 
Notary Public in and for the City and County of San Francisco, 
State of California 


ST SHEET MUSIC 


Nearly 2,000 standard and classical vs 
selections in the famous “CENTURY EDITION,” 
We 
for 
Very finest 








at only 10e¢ a copy. Published prices 25c to $1. 

guarantee satisfaction or return money. 4¢2 &? ades: 
Teaching, Drawing Room. or Concert use 
Ask your dealer 











edition; Fi oreig zn and Ame ri an co sais »sers. 
for “CENTURY” catalo: If he does not 
carry the line, se wa us Shi name and we 
will mail you complete catalog FREE. 







CENTURY MUS. PUB. CO., 231 W. 40th St, N.Y 
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Gravy on the 


REVERSE SIDE 
FOR CARD TABLE 


ind not a drop will reach your table, nor 
the pad, 





Ventilated Air Chambers absc 
the pad dry and saniiary and entirely hea 


n position and cannot slip nor slide. 






there’s a single stitch in the surface i.’s n 


A positive guarantee with every pad. 


California Furniture Co, * 
J. W. Robinson Co. - 
A. Fusenot Co. - : 
The Emporium ° - 
D. N. & E. Walter & Co. 

H. C, Capwell Co. - 
Jackson Furniture Co, 

Brown Furniture Co. - 
Pacific Coast Furniture Co. - 
ane Wormser Furniture Co, - 


Los Angele: 
Los Angele: 
San Franc 
San Franci 


jing: 


Tull & Gibbs (Inc. ) 
Listmann Furniture Co : 
Hudson's Bay Co. - : 
D, A. Smith, Ltd. - ° 
David Spencer, Ltd, - 


LYDON-BRICHER MFG. CO., 248 


Vancouve 
Vancouve 





. Soe TO SHOW | 
—oe f ee ao 
| 





%  McKAY Ventilated Table Pad 


Wash the surface of the pad with soap and water, or damp 
cloth and not a trace of the gravy will remain. 


» and carry away the heat, keeping 


Invert the pad, and the beautiful felt (or flannel) makes an excel- 
nt card table or study table out of your dining table. 


Simply draw the loeped straps into the crack at the center of the 
table and close or lock the table. The pad will then be firmly anchored 


cut edges exposed. No stitches to break or gather dirt. ‘“‘If 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. Look for this TRADE MARK. 
Write us for samples, booklet and deale 


These Pads For Sale By: 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Oakland, Calif. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Alameda, Calif. 
Santa Cruz. Calif. 
Fresno, Calif. 


. Parker Lyon Farniture Co. Fresno, Calif. 
My ‘chheimer & Co. - Bakersfield. Calif Sag 
The Benbough Furniture Co. San Diego, Calif. 
John Chanter : - San Diego, Calif. 
Frevert-Bledsoe Furniture Co. San Diego, Calif. 
W. F. Kassebaum Furniture Co. San Pedro, Calif. 
F. A. Taylor Co. + - - Portland, Ore. | 
J. G. Mack & Co. - - - Portland, Ore 
Rhodes Bres. (Inc.) - - Tacoma, Wash. 
Frederick & Nelson - - Seattle, Wa 
The Grote-Rankin Co, - - Seattle, 





Spokane, Wash. 
North Yakima, Wash. 
B C 


Vancouver and Victoria, B. C. 


surface of a 


“ CONCEALED 
es 1D PROOF 


CORNER 
cur AWAY 


will any of it be absorbed by 


t-proof. 


ot a McKay 


r’s name, in towns not listed. 


s, Calif. 
es, Calif. 
isco, C : 
iseo, Calif. 











Tr, 
r, B.C. 


Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 




































from possible serious 


to take unnecessary risks. 


Tycos’ ane 
to the window casing. 


40 below to 120 above zero 


Name and address with 


send you one. When ordering give the number ‘‘5268." 


Booklet ‘‘Health and Comfort’’ 


There’s a Tycos Thermometer 


Taylor Instrument Companies 206 West Ave.,Rochester,N.Y. 
for Every Purpose | 


through sudden changes in the 
weather. Health is too important 


Window 


know exactly how to dress before going out. 

Our Tycos Window Thermometer, No. 6268, 12 

in. is made of polished plate glass with bevel edge and 

everlasting figures. Macoitying a0 spirit tube. Range from 
e 


Most dealers sell Tycos Window Ther- 
mometers. Go to your dealer first. If hedoes not 
have them or will not order for you. send us his 


illness 





Attachs 





rmometer 
You can read itand 


tal arms for attaching. 


$3.00 and we will 


mailed on request. 
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Hotter water—more of it! 


Hollow pin water heating front on this range 
heats one-third more water much quicker and 
hotter than any water front of other ranges. 







SANITARY 
WARMING 
CLOSETS 















S200 000000000) 


Cooking is 
so important 





Good cooking helps the health and happiness of 
your family. Surely you should have a range that 
will enable you to do your best. 


Great Majestic 
Charcoel ron RANGE 


This range is not ‘‘so much metal put together to hold fire;’ 
each part is scientifically built to do its work just a. 
Made of malleable and charcoal iron, metals that resist rust 
and wear three times as long as ordinary range metals. All 
joints cold-riveted (no putty used)—a Majestic stays tight and 
holds the heat in, maintaining uniform heat with least fuel. 
Oven braced on top by heavy beam and in front by frame— 
prevents buckling. 





The Majestic provides perfect baking qualities, plus fuel- 
saving and work-lessening features that you cannot get in 
ordinary ranges. The little extra it costs is more than repaid 
by the years longer wear it gives. 


The health and happiness of your whole family are effected 
by the range you buy. Investigate thoroughly. There is a 
Majestic dealer in every county of 40 States; if you don’t 
know the one near you, ask us, and get ‘‘ Range Comparison” 
explaining Majestic ranges fully. 


Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 157, St. Louis, Mo. 





ONE QUAL TY. 
MANY STYLES 
AND 
SIZES, WITH 
OR WITHOUT 
LEGS. 
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2c a Week Pays Wash Bill! 








Write for 
FREE Book 









Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 
Just a“Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Mach/ine! 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are doing 
the work formerly done by women, atacost of 2c a weekforpower! Saving thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles. 
Leaving the women free to do other work while the machines are doing the washing, 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! 


Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces 


The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 
with either Electric Motor or Water Motor. 
You turn on the power as easily as you turn 
on the light, and back and forth goes thetub, 
washing the clothes fordear life. Then, turn 
a lever, and the washerdoes the wringing. All 
so simple andeasy thatitis mere child’s play. 


A Self-Working Wringer Sent 
With Every Washer! The motor runs 


Washoe and Doing the wringing with 
Wringer. We guarantee the perfect working of both. 1900 Electric Motor Washer 
No extra charge for Wringer, which is one of the 
finest made. Write for FREE BOOK and 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL OFFER! 
Don’t doubt! Don’t say it can’t be done. The free book proves that itcan. But we 
do not ask you to take our word for it. Weoffer to send a 1910 Motor Washer on abso- 
lute Free Trial for an entire month to any responsible person. Not a cent of secur- 
fity—nor apromise tobuy. Just your word that you will giveit atest. We even agree 
to pay the freight, and will take it back if it fails to do all weclaim for it. A postal 
card with your name and address sent to us today will bring you the book free by re- 
turn mail. All correspondence should be addressed to 1900 WASHER CoO., 6163 
Court Street, Binghamton, N.Y. Or, if you live in Canada, write to the Canadian Washer Co 
359 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. (23 












Can be connected with 
any water tap instantly 


1900 Water Motor ‘| 



































$4 Per Month Buys This Th Adjustable . 

* e Saybrook 44} Ventilator 

Visible OLIVER TYPEWRITER isis : y Window : 
pi cehldg Siicadi—aees Weisl - Sines een mocner ‘ ‘| : 3 | |; Assures fresh air 
Prisca: Sainpeed wi morkoeal Sk rome ant | Ht Litt 4 + carat —. It 

ee as ities At nga ian B1 owas Legis i L ike . its any window. 

* i Sneek pulled bor fat “(> tells von “ 5 Py = hi Wo ». Sold _ on 15 days’ 
0 save $48.00, It's FREI é SSS =7 trial. Write for 

=) Typewriters Dist. Syndicate WWW WWW: circular today. 
= 166-W 23 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago | The Chapman Bros. Co., P. 0. Box 150, Saybrook Pt., Conn. 




















== "BARGAINS IN ARMY AND NAVY GOODS —— 
U. S. Army Hats . $0.75 up | U.S. Army Shoes $0.75 up 
. 8. Navy Hats 5 U.8. 

U.S.Army Iron Beds e+4 





40 
Fine Revolvers - 1.95up 
Magazine Rifles »- 2.95 up| New Mauser Rifle - 8.9 
Blue Wool Overcoats 2.95 Army Wool Shirts - .95up 
WoolArmy Blankets Oup| Shumate Razors -- .60 
Khaki Pants & Coats- .75 up /%3.00 Army Bridles 1.40 
500 Bargains in Saddles, Harness and Leather Goods. 
We are the largest dealers in U. 8S. Army and Navy Goods 
in the world; seud for our new “Book of 1000 Bargains;”” 
it is free. Address: CAL HIRSCH & SONS, 
U. S. Dept. 257 St. Louls, Mo. Branches: 
Los Angeles. Chicago, Boston, Kansas City, El Paso} 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 





























FOR LIQUOR AND DRUG USERS 
A scientific treatment by specialists in 
authorized Keeley Institutes only. 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 
FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
Colambia, 8. C, 


Dallas, Texas 
Salt Lake City, Utah 














f 


yi 


AY 


‘AS KNOWN 
ve \ 


ALL OVER THE 
WORLD AS THE 
SUCCESSFUL 





Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Atlanta, Ga. 














Dwight, Il 
Marion, Ind. 
Plainfield, Ind. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Portland, Maine 
San Francisco, Cal.. Douglas Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bldg. 
Greensboro, N.C, 
Columbus, Ohio 


oH mi) 
See 
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Seattle, Wasi. 
Waukesha, Wis, 
Pittsburg. Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N,StilesSt. 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Guatemala City, Guat. 

Puebla, Mexico 
London, England 


SAFE 
TREATMENT 
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The last light! 


It is you the human coyote fears. 
The patrolman is four blocks away— 
to break into your house is the work 
of a moment—but—in that lighted 
room there may be a@ man—a man 
who is not afraid—who is armed. 

Three million Iver Johnson Revolv- 
ers, guarding American homes, consti- 
tute the only real hazard—the only 
real check to burglary. 

Say to your dealer, ‘I want an abso- 
lutely safe revolver.” He will hand you 
out an Iver Johnson, 


It can only be fired with deliberate 
intent. But it is always ready—there 
are no catches to adjust—or forget— 
just a long pull on the trigger. 

In proof—the famous test—you can 
‘Hammer the Hammer.” 


$6.00 at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores 


Send for our 82-page book, in stiff board covers, 
which tells all about Revolvers, Iver Johnson Cham- 
pion Shot Guns, Bicycles and Motorcycles. It is free, 








IVER JOHNSON 
| Rutomatic REVOLVER 


iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
180 River Street, Fitohburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Street, New York 117 Market Street, San Francisco 
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Will Not fe 
0 Gum or 
ers (V7/ 


Quickly removes grime, grease, dust, Ph \\ A Guarantee Against Rust 

etc., from your hands, leaving them Nese) The best gun Fe Soo ess 
white and soft. Panes | (ess. All sporting goods anc 
Needed in the household, garage, office and WEY Ale} | hardware cealets. oa tial 





a ve ve Tw >» > j a » ’ . 
10c cans everywhere, but if your dealer hasn’t Calceiaake ta usedup. bus 
it, send us his name for afree sample. 


SALESMEN WANTED—Write for liberal terms. 
THE SKAT COMPANY Dept.S Hartford, Conn. & 


factory. A great cleanser—injures nothing. %41 size, 10c. Don't wait until : 
| pe your old bottle of @ 


throw that away and buy 


a bottle of NYOIL now. €@ 


Ne ietiond. i 
ew ‘ord, ass. “ 
ix 
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EUROP 


Melting Pp 


THE HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND OF 
THE GREAT WAR 


beautifully printed brochure prepared by the 
Editors of The Outlook, with added contri- 
butions by Theodore Roosevelt, George Kennan, 
Gregory Mason, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of 
Harvard University, and others, for complimentary 
distribution in connection with new subscriptions to 


The Outlook. 


NOT FOR SALE 





















Fill out and mail the accompanying coupon The Outlook is giving every week a con- 
with your remittance of Three Dollars (send nected story of the war, condensed and from 
check or money order) and you will receive authoritative sources ; the brochure will greatly 
a complimentary copy of “Europe in the aid readers of this weekly presentation of the 
Melting Pot,” postage prepaid, as well as war’s progress to follow all phases of the com- 
The Outlook regularly each week until the plicated campaign. If you are not prepared to 
first of January, 1916. Your subscription will subscribe now for a full year, send Six Cents in 
begin as soon as your order is received. stamps fora Trial Introduction—Three weeks. 

LYMAN ABBOTT, Editor HAMILTON W. MABIE, Associate Editor 
Fe eater SG SR MERE EAST RR AN RE A EE IE SS A A AA ST SA CS STS AT ST 
Send this Coupon for Yearly * Send this Coupon for 
Subscription and Brochure | Trial Introduction 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY ie | 77& OUTLOOK COMPANY ie 
87 Fourth Ave., New York | 287 Fourth Ave., New York 

T enc my remittan f Three Dollars for sub- rl Six Cents in stamps, for which please send 
scription to The Outlook until January 1, 191 | itiook for three consecutive weeks asa Trial 

mplimentary copy of * kuropein the M | HN. 
Name__ | Nan 
Addre — Se I Address 
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Marlin a 





20 Gauge—This neat little, sweet little pump 
gun adds zest to the sport of shooting—5 
shots, about 574 pounds, 25-inch barrel. A 
perfect gun for snipe, quail, partridge, wood- 
cock, squirrels, rabbits, etc.—-handles fast and 
with wonderful precision. Q You will like the 
handsomely matted barrel—a high grade and 
exclusive feature. Q Uses 234- as well as 214- 
inch shells, allowing good, stiff loads for duck 
and trap shooting. Q For longer range or in- 
creased weight, you have option of 28-inch 
barrel at the same price—$24.00. 


? C ‘ill ty 


Feil 


! isn in t y i it ita il i= ca 
! i 
a Ae ui Beauty: 

y 


A 4 


12 and 16 Gauge: Hammerless, for ducks, geese, 
foxes, trap shooting, etc.; perfect in build, weight and bal- 
ance for the heavier loads, Like the 20 gauge, they have 
solid top, side ejection, matted barrel, take-down construc- 
tion, and the solid-steel-breech and safety features that 
make it the safest breech-loading gun built. Six quick 
shots. @ Hammer Guns, take-down, solid top, side 
ejection, closed-in-breech. Many grades and styles. 
Write for full details of 20 gauge—or send 3c postage for 
catalog of all Marlin repeating rifles and shotguns. 


i Lhe Mearltra firearms Co. 


New Haven, Connecticut 





5 Willow Street, 
























Would You Accept This 
Special Holiday Offer? 


Standard of the World. Endorsed by Government and Railway Officials. Harris Goar’s 
enlarged Easy Credit Plan now enables you to own one of these superb Elgin Watches 
or a beautiful Diamond without missing the money. Write for Free Catalog. 


17 Jewel Elgin sree iiciaay 
e e gin Special Holiday 

ree Sale, is the time to buy 

this elegant 17 JEWEL Elgin. Thoroughly factory tested, fitted in a beaue 
tiful Gold Strata Case, Factory stamped and Guaranteed 25 years, hand ene 


graved, plain polished or with your own monogram, and our startling offer ig 
to send you this celebrated 1914 Model free of charge for your approval 


No fVfoney [Down 


Because we want to prove to you that the great vol- 
ume of our business actually enables us to do better 
by you than any other Watch or Diamond House in the 
World, and that on this particular watch we save you 
nearly half for it sells regularly at about $20 to$22. Our 


Special Only | Oa: 


Price is 


We don’t want you to send us one cent—not @ penny. 
Merely give us your full name and acdress that we may send 
you this superb 17 Jewel Elgin or a Diamond on approval, and 
if after you receive it, and want to keep it, pay us the sum of 
oO J L2 MM th But if after you 
n Only a on yo worn it 80 
ques days FREE and § 
don’t don't want to keepit it, a] it back at our aes. You as- 
sume no risk whatever. You do not buy or pay one cent until 
we have placed the watch or diamond right in your own hands 
for your decision. We want no > no interest—no red & 
just common_honesty smong me Write for_our BIG 
FREE WATCH AND DIAMON BOOK today. Do it now! 


HARRIS-GOAR CO., Dept. |422, Kansas City, Mo. : 


House That Sells More Elgin Watches Than Any Other Firm In the Wo 
































* 

Bank Presidents Endorse 
Harris-Goar Company. 
We take very great pleasure 

in recommending the Harris- 

Goar Jewelry Co.,to the busi- 

ness publio. The company has 
large financial resources with 

patrons everywhere through- 
out the United States. Ir. 

Harris and Mr. Goar are well 

and ———s known as men 

* a and business integ- 

and we believe them 

tie rthy of the fullest confidenc e 

of the public. (Signed) 

J. R. DOMIN TICK, Pres. 

Traders National Bank 
W. T. KEMPER, Pres. ° 
Commerce Trust 
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Look Sharp for the 
-Name on the Dial 
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t’s Paw Heels have greatly reduced 
wet sidewalks, ice or polished floors. 


The Foster Friction Plug won2g aslip. It is set in Cat’s Paw Rubber 


Heels right where the weight fallsright where the wear comes. Not only 
prevents slipping but makes ’en¥ wear. longer. 














CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 





Alt Dealers 50¢ Attached. 


Note the three arrows. Each points to a sign of safety. 





The first shows the Foster Orthopedic Heel which affords safety against falling arches. Gives extra 
support where needed. .Fspecially valuable for heavy people and those who are ontheir feet a great deal. 
The second array points to the famous Black'Cat which is your safe guide in-buying. Whenever 
you see a Black Cat think of Cat’s Paw Heels. Wherever you see this sign, you know the genuine are sold. 
The third avyow points to the regular Catt Paw Heel which is “worn™the world over.’’ 
“Insist on Cat’s Paw Heels from youi:dealer. Black or tan, soc. attached.™:" 
2 Cost no more than ordinary kjnds. Foster Orthopedic, 75c¢. 


FOSTE. IBBER COMPANY, 103: FEDERAL STREET, BOSTS& 









IN, MASS. 















Originators and Patentees 
of the Foster Friction Piug 
which prevents slipping. 


CUSHION HEEL 
,osTeR RUBBER (p 
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FREE=A Razor Saver=FREE 


Try this experiment—rub a few drops of “3 in One” into your razor strop until the a? 
< geen \eather becomes soft and pliable; draw razor blade between thumb and finger moistened with = = 






















Ye **3in One’’; then strop. Every razor edge has teeth like a cross-cut Saw; Soap and water 
cause these teeth to rust; the more rust the dullerthe razor. Stropping only breaks off the J" 
microscopic rust particles giving a new cutting edge which immediately commences to rust 
again. Now ‘‘3in One” on the strop brings out the grain of theleather. Thisadheres toand A F 
~-, wipes out the saw edges—leaving the cutting edge keen and clean. “3in One” prevents gt -7- 
_ FREE even slightest further rusting. Scientific circular and sample bottle—both free. 


THREE IN ONE OIL CO, 42 AUR. BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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A.B.A Bee Cheques 


The sale of “A. B. A.” Cheques for use throughout the United 

Es States continues as usual, and the cheques are affording to : 
travelers in the States’’ their customary service of protection and 
convenience in respect to money matters. 


The sale of “A. B. A.’’ Cheques for foreign use has been dis- 
continued temporarily, it being impossible to give positive assur- 
ance to tourists that travelers’ credits will be uniformly honored 
abroad at all places under conditions which change from day to day. 


Through the co-operation of the Officers of the United States 
Government, Committees of Bankers in New York, London and 
Paris were enabled in a very short time to perfect arrangements 
for protecting all forms of travelers’ credits issued by American 
institutions and firms; and holders of travelers’ cheques and letters \ 
of credit have been by this means relieved from the serious conse- 
quences of the sudden paralysis of customary banking facilities 
abroad. 


As soon as conditions warrant, the sale of “A. B.A.’’ Cheques 
for use abroad will be resumed. 





BANKERS TRUST COMPANY Trustee 
New York City 
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